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THE   DISOWNED. 


CHAPTER  I. 


"  We  expose  our  life  to  a  quotidian  ague  of  frigid  imperti- 
nences, which  would  make  a  wise  man  tremble  to  think  of." 

COWIET. 


We  must  suppose  a  lapse  of  four  years  from 
the  date  of  those  events  which  concluded  the 
last  chapter ;  and,  to  recompense  our  reader, 
who,  we  know,  has  a  little  penchant  for  "  High 
Life,"  (oh,  that  our  pen  should  ever  write  so 
odious  a  phrase !)  even  in  the  last  century,  for 
having  hitherto  shewn  him  human  beings  in  a 
state  of    society  not  wholly  artificial,  we  beg 
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him  to  picture  to  himself  a  large  room,  brilliantly 
illuminated,  and  crowded  "  with  the  magnates 
of  the  land."  Here  (some  in  saltatory  motion, 
some  in  sedentary  rest)  are  dispersed  various 
groups  of  young  ladies  and  attendant  swains, 
talking  upon  the  subject  of  Lord  Rochester''s 
celebrated  poem,  viz. :  **  Nothing!^' — and,  loung- 
ing around  the  doors,  meditating,  probably,  upon 
the  same  subject,  stand  those  unhappy  victims 
of  dancing  daughters,  denominated  "  Papas." 
To  them,  unless  our  grandfathers  differed 
widely  from  ourselves,  a  ball  is  not  that  comhle 
de  bonheur  which  our  young  lady  readers  may 
suppose  it  to  be. 

For  our  parts,  to  come  to  the  present  day,  we, 
who  are  quiet,  melancholy,  speculative  persons 
in  such  scenes,  love  to  sit  in  an  obscure  corner, 
and  mark  the  bright  gleam  of  sunshine  which 
flashes  over  the  faces  of  these  paternal  sufferers, 
when  the  subject  of  "  the  next  Ascot,''  or 
"  T 's  motion,"  or  "  my  country  farm,'"is  sud- 
denly started.  How  instantaneously  their  fancy 
transports  them  from  the  dull  duties  of  their 
present  situation;  how  gloatingly  the  middle- 
aged  gentlemen  dwell  upon  the  merits  of  "  Ma- 
tilda," or  the  perfection  of  the  Game  Laws,  or 
the  singular  improvement  in  turnips  ! 
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But  we  return  to  our  ball-room.  The  music 
has  ceased — the  dancers  have  broken  up,  and 
there  is  a  general  but  gentle  sweep  towards  the 
realm  of  refreshment.  Amongst  the  crowd — 
having  just  entered — singularly  aristocratic  in 
his  mien,  though,  perhaps,  rather  too  unpre- 
tendingly and  carelessly  dressed — general  atten- 
tion settled  upon  ayoung  and  very  handsome  man. 
Reader,  do  you  observe  with  what  a  grace  he 
glides  through  the  throng ;  how  well  he  returns 
the  bow  and  smile  which  on  either  side  assail 
him ;  with  what  courtly,  yet  seemingly  un- 
affected address  he  utters  to  that  lady  (the 
Duchess  of  )  the  greeting  of  the  night ; 
how  joyously  he  shakes  hands  with  yon  gentle- 
man, a  winner  at  the  last  Newmarket ;  how 
dexterously  he  mingles  pride  and  respect  in  his 
salutation  of  that  be-ordered  foreigner,  the 
ambassador  of ?  Do  you  like  him,  Rea- 
der P     We  hope  so,  for  he  is  Clarence  Linden  ! 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Linden  ?"  said  a  tall 
and  (though  somewhat  passee)  very  handsome 
woman,  blazing  with  diamonds  ;  "  are  you  just 
come  ?" 

And  here,  by  the  way,  we  cannot  resist 
pausing  to  observe,  that  a  fiiend  of  ours,  medi- 
tating a  novel,  submitted  a  part  of  the  MS.  to  a 
B  2 
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friendly  publisher.  "  Sir,^  said  the  bookseller, 
*'  your  book  is  very  clever,  but  it  wants  dia- 
logue.'' 

*' Dialogue?''  cried  our  friend — "you  mis- 
take— ^it's  all  dialogue." 

"  Ay,  Sir,  but  not  what  xve  call  dialogue  ;  we 
want  a  little  conversation  in  fashionable  life — -a 
little  elegant  chit-chat  or  so;  and  as  you  must 
have  seen  so  much  of  the  beau  mondey  you 
could  do  it  to  the  life  :  we  must  have  something 
light,  and  witty,  and  entertaining."" 

"  Light,  witty,  and  entertaining!"  said  our 
poor  friend  ;  *'  and  how  the  deuce  then  is  it  to 
be  like  conversation  in  fashionable  life  ?  When 
the  very  best  conversation  one  can  get  is  so 
insufferably  dull,  how  do  you  think  people 
will  be  amused  by  reading  a  copy  of  the  very 
worst  ?■" 

"  They  are  amused.  Sir,"  said  the  publisher, 
"  and  works  of  this  kind  sell  /" 

"  I  am  convinced,"  said  our  friend  ;  for  he  was 
a  man  of  a  placid  temper :  he  took  the  hint, 
and  his  book  did  sell ! 

Now  this  anecdote  rushed  into  our  mind  after 
the  penning  of  the  little  address  of  the  lady  in  dia- 
monds— "How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Linden .''  Are  you 
just  come.''"  and  it  received  an  additional  weight 
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from  our  utter  inability  to  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Mr.  Linden,  though,  we  assure  you,  our  desire  of 
representing  him  in  the  most  briUiant  colours 
made  us  take  incredible  pains  with  his  reply 
— any  more  happy  and  eloquent  answer  than  — 
"  Only  this  instant !'' 

However,  as  this  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  ele- 
gant dialogue,  we  trust  our  readers  find  it  much 
more  light,  witty,  and  entertaining  than,  to  speak 
candidly,  we  do. 

While  Clarence  was  engaged  in  talking  with 
this  lady,  a  very  pretty,  lively,  animated  girl, 
with  laughing  blue  eyes,  which,  joined  to  the 
dazzling  fairness  of  her  complexion,  gave  a  Hebe 
youth  to  her  features  and  expression,  was  led  up 
to  the  said  lady  by  a  tall  young  man,  and  con- 
signed, with  the  ceremonious  bow  of  the  vieille 
couTf  to  her  protection. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Linden,"  cried  the  young  lady, 
"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you — such  a  beautiful 
ball ! — Every  body  here  that  I  most  like.  Have 
you  had  any  refreshments,  mamma  ?  But  I  need 
not  ask,  for  I  am  sure  you  have  not ;  do  come, 
Mr.  Linden  will  be  our  cavalier." 

"  Well,  Flora,  as  you  please,"  said  the  elder 
lady,  with  a  proud  and  fond  look  at  her  beauti- 
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ful  daughter ;  and  Clarence's  arm  was  by  both 
accepted. 

No  sooner  were  they  seated  at  one  of  the 
tables,  than  they  were  accosted  by  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, Lord  St.  George,  whom  our  reader 
may  remember  as  a  silent,  thin  nobleman,  at  a 
supper  at  Mr.  Talbot's. 

"  London,"  said  his  lordship  to  her  of  the 
diamonds,  "  has  not  seemed  like  the  same  place, 
since  Lady  Westborough  arrived :  your  pre- 
sence brings  out  all  the  other  luminaries ;  and 
therefore  a  yoimg  acquaintance  of  mine — God 
bless  me,  there  he  is,  seated  by  Lady  Flora, — 
very  justly  called  you  the  evening  star." 

"  Was  that  Mr.  Linden's  pretty  saying  ?" 
said  Lady  Westborough,  smiling. 

*'  It  was,"  answered  Lord  St.  George  ;  "  and, 
by  the  by,  he  is  a  very  sensible,  pleasant  person, 
and  greatly  improved  since  he  left  England 
last." 

"  What !"  said  Lady  Westborough,  in  a  low 
tone  (for  Clarence,  though  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion with  Lady  Flora,  was  within  hearing),  and 
making  room  for  Lord  St.  George  beside  her, 
"  What !  did  you  know  him  before  he  went  to 
?  You  can  probably  tell  me,  then,  who — 
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that  is  to  say— what  family  he  is  exactly  of — the 
Lindens  of  Devonshire,  or — or — " 

"  Why,  really,"  said  Lord  St.  George,  a  little 
confused,  for  no  man  likes  to  be  acquainted 
with  persons  whose  pedigree  he  cannot  explain, 
"  I  don't  know  what  may  be  his  family  :  I  met 
him  at  Talbot's  four  or  five  years  ago ;  he  was 
then  a  mere  boy,  but  he  struck  me  as  being 
very  clever,  and  Talbot  since  told  rae  that  he 
was  a  nephew  of  his  own.'' 

"  Talbot,""  said  Lady  Westborough,  musingly, 
"what  Talbot.?" 

*'  Oh  !  the  Talbot — the  ci-devant  jeune 
homme." 

"  What !  that  charming,  clever,  animated  old 
gentleman,  who  used  to  dress  so  oddly,  and  had 
been  so  celebrated  a  beau  gar^on  in  his  day  V 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Lord  St.  George,  taking 
snufF;  and  delighted  to  find  he  had  set  his 
young  acquaintance  on  so  honourable  a  footing. 

"  I  did  not  know  he  was  still  alive,"  said 
Lady  Westborough  ;  and  then  turning  her  eyes 
towards  Clarence  and  her  daughter,  she  added, 
carelessly,  "  Mr.  Talbot  is  very  rich,  is  he 
not  ?" 

"  Rich  as  Croesus,"  replied  Lord  St.  George, 
with  a  sigh. 
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"  And  Mr.  Linden  is  his  heir,  I  suppose  ?" 

*'  In  all  probability ,''  answered  Lord  St. 
George ;  "  though  I  believe  /  have  some  dis- 
tant relationship  to  Talbot.  However,  I  could 
not  make  him  fully  understand  it  the  other  day, 
though  I  took  particular  pains  to  explain  it." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on  between 
the  IVIarchioness  of  Westborough  and  Lord 
St.  George,  a  dialogue  equally  interesting  to  the 
parties  concerned,  and  we  hope  equally  light, 
witty,  and  entertaining  to  our  readers  in  general, 
was  sustained  between  Clarence  and  Lady  Flora. 

"  How  long  shall  you  stay  in  England  ?'' 
asked  the  latter,  looking  down. 

*'  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  decide,"  re- 
plied Clarence  ;  "  for  it  rests  with  the  ministers, 
not  me.  Directly  Lord  Aspeden  obtains  another 
appointment,  1  am  promised  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  Legation ;  but  till  then,  I  am — 

"  *  A  captive  in  Augusta's  towers, 
To  Beauty  and  her  train.'  " 

"  Oh  r'  cried  Lady  Flora,  laughing,  "  you 
mean  Mrs.  Desborough,  and  her  train :  see 
where  they  sweep !  pray  go  and  render  your 
homage." 

"  It  is  rendered,"    said    Linden,   in  a  low 
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voice,  "  without  so  long  a  pilgrimage,  but  per- 
haps despised." 

Lady  Flora's  laugh  was  hushed  ;  the  deepest 
blushes  suffused  her  cheeks,  and  the  whole 
character  of  that  face,  before  so  playful  and 
joyous,  seemed  changed  as  by  a  spell,  into  a 
grave,  subdued,  and  even  timid  look. 

Linden  resumed,  and  his  voice  scarcely  rose 
above  a  whisper. — A  whisper !  O  delicate  and 
fairy  sound  !  music  that  speaketh  to  the  heart, 
as  if  loth  to  break  the  spell  that  binds  it  while  it 
listens !  Sigh  breathed  into  words,  and  freight- 
ing love  in  tones  languid,  like  homeward  bees, 
by  the  very  sweets  with  which  they  are  charged ! 
Was  it  not  through  such  utterance,  and  in  such 
a  scene,  that  thou,  whom  Death  has  shrouded 
with  a  veil  of  dark  and  unwelcome  thoughts, 
didst  first  yield  thee  to  a  love  circled  by  smiles 
and  gladness,  yet  nurturing  itself  only  upon 
tears !  Thou,  for  whom  I  have  dipped  into 
Lethe,  the  pen  which  once  wrote  thought  in 
characters  of  fire,  and  wooed  for  these  idle 
pages,  the  light  themes  which  my  heart  dis- 
owneth,  that  I  might  keep  for  ever  inviolate  to 
thy  remembrance,  that  fountain  of  passionate 
romance,  which  I  once  dedicated  to  thee  as  to 
its  Spirit !  Oh ! — why — why,  when  my  theme 
B  3 
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wanders  to  Love,  does  my  heart  fly  to  thy  dis- 
tant grave,  even  as  a  bird  flieth  unto  its  nest  ? 
Dead — buried — forgotten  by  all  else — vanished, 
yea,  to  the  last  trace,  from  the  visible  creation, 
why  dost  thou  come  to  me,  to  torture  and  to 
haunt  ?  I  loved  thee  not,  as  I  have  loved  since ; 
not  as  at  this  moment,  with  a  hoard  of  aU  grate- 
ful, and  fond,  and  passionate  thought,  I  love 
one  more  beautiful,  and  not  less  true  than  thou 
wert  !  Have  I  not  girded  myself  with  changes 
— changes  which  make  me  start  at  the  hush  of 
night,  and  ask  if  I  myself  am  the  same?  — 
and  thou  ! — O  world — life — death  — mysterious 
womb  of  the  eternal  past — ye  have  a  secret,  and 
n  curse  —  and  a  spell,  which  makes  my  blood 
creep  and  freeze  at  this  hour;  but  neither 
heaven,  nor  earth,  nor  that  which  is  beneath 
the  earth,  have  a  charm  to  exorcise  the  ghosts 
which  ye  can  raise  ! 

*'  Do  you  remember,"  said  Clarepce,  "  that 

evening  at when  we  last  parted  ?  and  the 

Ixjldness  which  at  that  time  t/au  were  gentle 
enough  to  forgive  ?" 

Lady  Flora  replied  not. 

"  And  do  you  remember,"  continued  Cla- 
rence, '•  that  I  told  you,  that  it  was  not  as  an 
unknown  and  obscure  adventurer  that  I  would 
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claim  the  hand  which,  as  an  adventurer,  I  had 
won  ?"" 

Lady  Flora  raised  her  eyes  for  one  moment, 
and  encountering  the  ardent  gaze  of  Clarence, 
as  instantly  dropped  them. 

"  The  time  is  not  i/et  come,"  said  Linden, 
"  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise ;  but  may 
I — dare  I  hope,  that  when  it  does  I  shall  not 
be " 

"  Flora,  my  love,"  said  Lady  Westborough, 
"  let  me  introduce  to  you  Lord  Borodaile." 

Lady  Flora  turned — the  spell  was  broken ;  and 
the  lovers  were  instantly  transformed  into  ordi- 
nary mortals.  But,  as  Flora^  after  return- 
ing Lord  Borodaile's  address,  glanced  her 
eye  towards  Clarence,  she  was  struck  with  the 
sudden  and  singular  change  of  his  countenance ; 
the  flush  of  youth  and  passion  was  fled,  his 
complexion  was  deadly  pale,  and  his  eyes  were 
fixed  with  a  searching  and  unaccountable  mean- 
ing, upon  the  face  of  the  young  nobleman,  who 
was  alternately  addressing  with  a  quiet  and 
somewhat  haughty  fluency,  the  beautiful  mother, 
and  the  more  lovely,  though  less  commanding 
daughtci*.  Directly  Linden  perceived  that  he 
was  observed,  he  rose,  turned  away,  and  was 
soon  lost  among  the  crowd. 
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Lord  Borodaile,  the  son  and  heir  of  the 
powerful  Earl  of  Ulswater,  was  about  the  age 
of  thirty,  small,  slight,  and  rather  handsome 
than  otherwise ;  his  complexion  was  dark  and 
sallow  ;  and  a  very  aquiline  nose,  gave  a  stern, 
and  somewhat  severe  air  to  a  countenance 
naturally  grave  and  harsh  in  its  expression.  He 
had  been  for  several  years  abroad,  in  various 
parts  of  the  continent,  and  (no  other  field  for  an 
adventurous  and  fierce  spirit  presenting  itself) 
had  served  with  the  gallant  Earl  of  Effingham, 
in  the  war  between  the  Turks  and  Russians,  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  armieii  of  the  latter.  In  this 
service  he  had  been  highly  distinguished  for 
courage  and  conduct ;  and  on  his  return  to 
England  about  a  twelvemonth  since,  had  ob- 
tained the  command  of  a  cavalry  regiment. 
Passionately  fond  of  his  profession,  he  entered 
into  its  minutest  duties  with  a  zeal,  not  ex- 
ceeded by  the  youngest  and  poorest  subaltern 
in  the  army. 

His  manners  were  very  cold,  haughty,  col- 
lected, and  self-possessed,  and  his  conversation 
that  of  a  man  who  has  cultivated  his  intellect, 
rather  in  the  world  than  the  closet.  We  mean, 
that  perfectly  ignorant  of  things,  he  was  driven 
to  converse  solely   upon  persons,   and   having 
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imbibed  no  other  philosophy  than  that  which 
worldly  deceits  and  disappointments  bestow, 
his  remarks,  though  shrewd,  were  bitterly  sar- 
castic, and  partook  of  all  the  ill  nature  for 
which  a  very  scanty  connaissance  du  monde  gives 
a  sour  and  malevolent  mind  so  ready  an  excuse. 

"  How  very  disagreeable  Lord  Borodaile  is," 
said  Lady  Flora,  when  the  object  of  the  remark 
turned  away,  and  rejoined  some  idlers  of  his 
corps. 

"  Disagreeable  !"  said  Lady  Westborough. 
"  I  think  him  charming;  he  is  so  sensible. 
How  true  his  remarks  on  the  world  are  !" 

Thus  is  it  always  :  the  young  judge  hai'shly 
of  those  who  undeceive  or  revolt  their  enthu- 
siasm; and  the  more  advanced  in  years,  who 
have  not  learned,  by  a  diviner  wisdom,  to  look 
upon  the  human  follies  and  errors  by  which  they 
have  suffered,  with  a  pitying  and  lenient  eye, 
consider  every  maxim  of  severity  on  those  frail- 
ties, as  the  mark  of  a  superior  knowledge,  and 
praise  that  as  a  profundity  of  thought,  which  in 
reality  is  but  an  infirmity  of  temper. 

Clarence  is  now  engaged  in  a  minuet  de  la 

cour,  with  the  beautiful  Countess  of , 

the  best  dancer  of  the  day  in  England.  Lady 
Flora  is  flirting  with  half  a  dozen  '  elegants''  the , 
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more  violently,  in  proportion  as  she  observes 
the  animation  with  which  Clarence  converses, 
and  the  grace  with  which  his  partner  moves : 
and  having  thus  left  our  two  principal  per- 
sonages occupied  and  engaged,  let  us  turn  for  a 
moment  to  a  room  which  we  have  not  entered. 

This  is  a  forlorn,  deserted  chamber,  des- 
tined to  cards,  which  are  never  played  in  this 
temple  of  Terpsichore.  At  the  far  end  of  this 
room,  opposite  to  the  fire-place,  are  seated  four 
men,  engaged  in  earnest  conversation. 

The  tallest  of  these  was  Lord  Quintown,  a 
nobleman,  remarkable  at  that  day,  for  his  per- 
sonal advantages,  his  good  fortune  with  the  beau 
sexe^  his  attempts  at  parliamentary  eloquence  in 
which  he  was  lamentably  unsuccessful,  and  his 
adherence  to  Lord  North.  Next  to  him,  sat 
Mr.  St.  George,  the  younger  brother  of  Lord 
St.  George,  a  gentleman  to  whom  power  and 
place  seemed  married  without  hope  of  divorce, 
for,  whatever  had  been  the  changes  of  ministry 
for  the  last  twelve  years,  he,  secure  in  a  lucra- 
tive, though  subordinate  situation,  had  '*  smiled 
at  the  whirlwind,  and  defied  the  storm ;"  and 
while  all  things  shifted  and  vanished  round  him, 
like  clouds  and  vapours,  had  remained  fixed  and 
stationary  as  a  star.      "  Sohd   St.  George,"  was 
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his  appellative  by  his  friends,  and  his  enemies 
did  not  grudge  him  the  title.  The  third,  was  the 

minister    for ;    and    the    fourth,  was 

Clarence's  friend,  Lord  Aspeden.  Now  this 
nobleman,  blest  with  a  benevolent,  smooth,  calm 
countenance,  valued  himself  especially  upon  his 
diplomatic  elegance  in  turning  a  compliment. 

Having  a  great  taste  for  literature  as  well  as 
diplomacy,  this  respected  and  respectable  peer 
also  possessed  a  curious  felicity  of  applying 
quotation  ;  and  nothing  rejoiced  him  so  much,  as 
when,  in  the  same  phrase,  he  was  enabled  to  set 
the  two  jewels  of  his  courtliness  of  flattery  and 
his  profundity  of  erudition.  Unhappily  enough 
his  compliments  were  seldom  as  well  taken  as 
they  were  meant ;  and  whether  from  the  ingra- 
titude of  the  persons  complimented,  or  the  ill 
fortune  of  the  noble  adulator,  seemed  sometimes 
to  produce  indignation  in  place  of  delight.  It 
has  been  said,  that  his  civilities  had  cost  Lord 
Aspeden  four  duels  and  one  beating;  but  these 
reports  were  probably  the  malicious  invention  of 
those  who  had  never  tasted  the  delicacies  of  his 
flattery. 

Now  these  four  persons  being  all  members  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  being  thus  engaged  in  close  and  ear- 
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nest  conference,  were,  you  will  suppose,  employ- 
ed in  discussing  the  gravities  and  secrets  of  state 
— no  such  thing  :  that  whisper  from  Lord  Quin- 
town,  the  handsome  nobleman,  to  Mr.  St.  George, 
is  no  hoarded  and  valuable  information  Avhich 
would  rejoice  the  heart  of  the  editor  of  an  oppo- 
sition paper,  no  grave  sususitrrum,  "  perplexing 
monarchs  with  the  dread  of  change ;"  it  is  only 
a  recent  piece  of  scandal,  touching  the  virtue  of 
a  dame  de  la  cour,  which  (albeit  the  sage  list- 
ener seems  to  pay  so  devout  an  attention  to  the 
news)  is  far  more  interesting  to  the  gallant  and 
handsome  informant  than  to  his  brother  states- 
man ;  and  tliaL  emphatic  and  vehement  tone  with 
which  Lord  Aspeden  is  assuring  the  minister 
for of  some  fact,  is  merely  an  angry  denun- 
ciation of  the  chicanery  practised  at  the  last 
Newmarket. 

"  By  the  by,  Aspeden,"  said  Lord  Quintown, 
"  who  is  that  good-looking  fellow  always  flirting 
with  Lady  Flora  Ardenne — an  attache  of  yours, 
is  he  not.!'" 

"  Oh,  Linden,  I  suppose  you  mean  .'*  a  very 
sensible,  clever  young  fellow,  who  has  a  great 
genius  for  business,  and  plays  the  flute  admir- 
ably. I  must  have  him  for  my  secretary,  my 
dear  lord,  mind  that." 
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"  With  such  a  recommendation,  Lord  Aspe- 
den,"  said  the  minister,  with  a  bow,  "  the  state 
would  be  a  great  loser,  did  it  not  elect  your 
attacM,  who  plays  so  admirably  on  the  flute,  to 
the  office  of  your  secretary."" 

"  Ah  !  your  lordship  always  does  pay  such 
beautiful  compliments.  AVhat  lines  were  those 
somebody  applied  to  you — 

lie  Here  lies  the  minion  of  the  king, 

WTiose  woril  no  man  relied  on  ; 
Who  sometimes  said  a  foolish  thing, 

But  never  did ' 

— How  does  it  go  on,  St.  George?" 

"  Let  us  join  the  dancers,"  said  the  minister. 

*'  Ah !  they  are  very  pretty  lines,  '  Minion 
of  a  king,'— '  Sometimes  said  a  foolish  thing,' 
— But  never' — I  wish  I  could  recollect  the  rest." 

"  I  shall  go  and  talk  with  Count  L ," 

quoth  Mr.  St.  George. 

"  And  I  shall  make  ray  court  to  his  beautiful 
wife,"  said  the  minister,  sauntering  into  the  ball- 
room, to  which  his  fine  person  and  graceful 
manner  were  much  better  adapted,  than  was  his 
genius  to  the  cabinet,  or  his  eloquence  to  the 
senate.  So  essentially  different  are  the  talents 
requisite  for  the  man   who  is  to  shine  in  the 
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world,  from  those  which  are  calculated  for 
shining  in  the  saloon,  that  history  scarcely 
furnishes  us  with  six  examples  of  men  who 
have  united  both. 

The  morning  had  long  dawned,  and  Clarence, 
for  whose  ambitious  mind  pleasure  was  more 
fatiguing  than  business,  lingered  near  the  door, 
to  catch  one  last  look  of  Lady  Flora  before  he 
retired.  He  saw  her  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
Lord  Borodaile,  and  hastening  to  join  the 
dancers,  with  her  usual  light  step  and  laughing 
air ;  for  Clarence's  short  conference  with  her 
had,  in  spite  of  his  subsequent  flirtations,  ren- 
dered her  happier  than  she  had  ever  felt  before. 
Again  a  change  passed  over  Clarence's  counte- 
nance— a  change  which  we  find  it  difficult  to 
express  without  borrowing  from  those  celebrated 
German  novelists,  who  could  portray  in  such 
exact  colours  "  a  look  of  mingled  joy,  sorrow, 
hope,  passion,  rapture,  and  despair,''  for  the 
look  was  not  that  of  jealousy  alone,  although  it 
certainly  partook  of  its  nature,  but  a  little  also 
of  interest,  and  a  little  of  sorrow  ;  and  when  he 
turned  away,  and  slowly  descended  the  stairs, 
his  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  his  thoughts  far 
— far  away — whither  ? 
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CHAPTER  II. 


"  Quae  fert  adolescentia 
£a  ne  me  celet  consuefeci  filium." 

Terekt. 


The  next  morning  Clarence  was  lounging 
over  his  breakfast,  and  glancing  listlessly  now 
at  the  pages  of  the  newspapers,  now  at  the 
various  engagements  for  the  week,  which  lay 
confusedly  upon  his  table,  when  he  received  a 
note  from  Talbot,  requesting  to  see  him  aH 
plutot. 

"  Had  It  not  been  for  that  man,"  said  Cla- 
rence to  himself,  "  what  should  I  have  been 
now  ?  When  my  own  kin  cast  me  off,  when  1 
stood  alone  and  friendless  in  the  wide  world,  it 
was  a  stranger's  hand  which  raised  and  guided 
me.  But  (and  here  the  natural  and  somewhat 
excusable  pride  of  Clarence  broke  out)  but,  at 
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least,  I  have  not  disgraced  his  friendship.  I 
have  already  ascended  the  roughest,  because  the 
lowest,  steps,  on  the  hill  where  Fortune  builds 
her  temple.  I  have  already  won  for  the  name 
I  have  chosen,  some  '  golden  opinions,'  to  gild 
its  obscurity.  One  year  more  may  confirm  my 
destiny,  and  ripen  hope  into  success :  then — 
then,  I  may  perhaps  throw  off  a  disguise,  that 
while  it  befriended  has  not  degraded  me,  and 
avow  myself  to  her  !  Yet,  if  I  did,  it  is  but  an 
exchange  of  names  ;  my  own  is  neither  prefaced 
by  titles,  nor  hallowed  b}'  wealth.  No :  better 
that  I  should  continue  to  advance  that  name, 
which  I  require  no  ancestors  to  ennoble,  and 
which  none  have  authority  to  question,  than 
recur  to  one  which  I  have  been  deemed  un- 
worthy to  bear.  Well,  well,  these  are  bitter 
and  as  yet  vain  thoughts ;  let  me  turn  to  others. 
How  beautiful  Flora  looked  last  night !  were  I 
as  high  now  as  I  wiU  be  hereafter,  she  would 
reflect  honour  on  my  choice  ;  and,  he — he — how 
carelessly  we  looked  at  each  other.  Proud  as 
he  is,  he  has  something  noble  in  his  air :  I 
think  I  could  love  him  ;  but  enough  of  this ;  I 
must  dress,  and  then  to  Talbot." 

Muttering  these   wayward  fancies,    Clarence 
rose,  rung  for  his  valet,  completed  his  toilet, 
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sent  for  his  horses,  and  repaired  to  a  village 
about  seven  miles  from  London,  where  Tal- 
bot, having  yielded  to  Clarence's  fears  and 
solicitations,  and  left  his  former  insecure  tene- 
ment, now  resided  under  the  guard  and  care  of 
an  especial  and  private  watchman. 

It  was  a  pretty,  quiet  villa,  surrounded  by  a 
plantation  and  pleasure  ground  of  some  extent, 
for  a  suburban  residence,  in  which  the  old 
philosopher  (for  though,  in  some  respects,  still 
frail  and  prejudiced,  Talbot  deserved  that  name) 
held  his  home.  The  ancient  servant,  on  whom 
four  years  had  passed  lightly  and  favouringly, 
opened  the  door  to  Clarence,  with  his  usual 
smile  of  greeting,  and  familiar  yet  respectful 
salutation,  and  ushered  our  hero  into  a  room, 
furnished  with  the  usual  fastidious,  and  rather 
feminine  luxury,  which  characterized  Talbot's 
tastes.  Sitting  with  his  back  studiously  turned 
to  the  light,  which  was  only  admitted  through 
curtains  of  crimson  velvet,  and  propped,  in  a 
large  easy  chair,  by  cushions  of  the  same  costly 
material,  Clarence  found  the  wreck  of  what  once 
was  the  gallant,  gay  Lothario  of  the  mode  and 
monde. 

There  was  not  much  alteration  in  his  counte- 
nance, since  we,  (viz.  you,  dear  Reader,  and  our- 
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self — not  Clarence,)  last  saw  him  ;  the  lines,  it  is 
true,  were  a  little  more  decided,  and  the  cheeks 
a  little  more  sunken,  but  the  dark  eye  beamed 
with  all  its  wonted  vivacity,  and  the  delicate 
contour  of  the  lip  and  mouth  preserved  all  its 
physiognomical  characteristics  of  the  inward 
man.  He  rose  with  somewhat  more  difficulty  than 
he  was  wont  to  do,  and  his  limbs  had  lost  much 
of  the  symmetrical  proportions  which  age  had 
been  long  assailing  before  it  could  efface  ;  yet 
the  kind  clasp  of  his  hand  was  as  firm  and 
warm,  as  when  it  had  pressed  that  of  the  boy- 
ish attacM  four  years  since ;  and  the  voice 
which  expressed  his  salutation,  yet  breathed 
its  unconquered  suavity  and  distinctness  of 
modulation.  After  the  customary  greetings 
and  inquiries  were  given  and  returned,  the 
young  man  drew  his  chair  near  to  Talbot's, 
and  said — 

"  You  sent  for  me,  dear  Sir ;  have  you  any 
thing  more  important  than  usual  to  impart  to  me  ? 
— or — and  I  hope  this  is  the  case — have  you  at 
last  thought  of  any  commission,  however  trifling, 
in  the  execution  of  which  I  can  be  of  use  .''" 

'*  Yes,  Clarence,  I  wish  your  judgment  to 
select  me  some  strawberries,  you  know  that  I 
am  a  great  epicure  in  fruit — and  get  me  the  new 
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thing  Dr.  Johnson  has  just  published.  There, 
are  you  contented  ?  And  now,  tell  me  all  about 
your  horse,  does  he  step  well  ?  Has  he  the  true 
English  head  and  shoulder  ?  Are  his  legs  fine, 
yet  strong  ?  Is  he  full  of  spirit  and  devoid  of 
vice  ?  the  rich  wine  without  the  hot  adulteration : 
just  sufficient  to  make  you  feel  life  without 
reminding  you  of  death." 

"  He  is  all  this,  Sir,  thanks  to  you  for  him." 

"  Ah  !''  cried  Talbot— 

"  '  Old  as  I  am,  for  riding  feats  unfit, 
The  shape  of  horses  I  remember  yet' 

— And  now  let  us  hear  how  you  like  Rane- 
lagh  ?  and,  above  all,  how  you  liked  the  ball 
last  night  ?" 

And  the  vivacious  old  man  listened  with  the 
profoundest  appearance  of  interest  to  all  the 
particulars  of  Clarence's  animated  detail.  His 
vanity,  which  made  him  wish  to  be  loved,  had 
long  since  taught  him  the  surest  method  of 
becoming  so ;  and  with  him,  every  visitor,  old, 
,  young,  the  man  of  books,  or  the  disciple  of  the 
world,  was  sure  to  find  the  readiest  and  even 
eagerest  sympathy  in  every  amusement  or  occu- 
pation. But  for  Clarence,  this  interest  lay 
deeper  than  in  the  surface  of  courtly  breeding. 
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Gratitude  had  first  bound  to  him  his  adopted 
son,  then  a  tie,  which  we  have  not  yet  ex- 
plained, and  lastly,  but  not  least,  the  pride  of 
protection.  He  was  vain  of  the  personal  and 
mental  attractions  of  his  protege,  and  eager  for 
the  succes  de  societe  of  one  whose  honours  would 
reflect  credit  on  himself. 

But  there  was  one  part  of  Clarence's  account 
of  the  last  night,  to  which  the  philosopher  paid 
a  still  deeper  attention,  and  on  which  he  was 
more  minute  in  his  advice ;  m  hat  this  was,  we 
cannot  as  yet,  my  dear  Reader,  permit  ourselves 
to  reveal  to  thee. 

The  conversation  then  turned  on  light  and 
general  matters.  The  scandal,  the  literature, 
the  politics,  the  on  dits  of  the  day  :  from  thence 
Talbot  dropped  at  last  into  his  office  of  Mentor. 

"  I  see,"  said  he,  "  that  you  have  been 
obliging  enough  to  follow  my  advice,  and  to 
dress  on  the  side  of  simplicity.  I,  who  have 
paid  the  attention  of  a  life  to  such  trifles,  know 
the  vast  consequence  they  are  to  ambition. 
Never  get  a  reputation  for  a  small  perfection, 
if  you  are  trying  for  fame  in  a  loftier  area  :  the 
world  can  only  judge  by  generals  :  it  sees  that 
those  who  pay  considerable  attention  to  minutiae, 
seldom   have  their  minds  occupied  with  great 
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thing?.  There  are,  it  is  true,  exceptions ;  but 
to  exceptions  the  world  does  not  attend.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  would  be  wiser  even  to  affect  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  to  seem  so  bent  upon 
business,  as  to  have  httle  time  for  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  idle ;  you  will,  it  is  true,  be 
less  valued  by  the  Guards,  but  you  can  get 
on  very  well  without  their  approbation.  Lord 
('hesterfield  said  once,  and  many  people  have 
said  it  before  him,  that  "  a  good  face  is  a  letter 
of  recommendation.'"'  So  it  may  be  with  your 
landlady,  your  mistress,  or  even  your  servant — 
for  the  vulgar,  like  women,  rank  physical  qua- 
lities above  all  others ;  but  believe  me,  that  a 
handsome  countenance  is  the  greatest  enemy  a 
man  devoted  to  the  dry  and  rugged  paths  of 
public  honours,  can  possess.  Ministers,  diplo- 
matists, the  men  of  corn-bills  and  committees, 
think  very  meanly  of  those  whom  they  hear 
their  wives  and  daughters  praise  for  perfections 
they  have  learnt  to  despise ;  and  rightly,  for 
handsome  men  are  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
success  of  person,  that  they  have  not  in  general 
the  same  stimulus  as  the  less  favoured,  to  obtain 
a  more  distant  and  deferred  reward  to  their 
vanity.  A  very  clever  friend  of  mine  told  me, 
that  the  greatest  difficulty  he  had   had  to  sur- 
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mount  on  his  way  to  the  treasury  bench,  was  a 
very  handsome  head  of  light  curling  hair,  which 
he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  disguise  with 
powder,  or  dress  in  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
Even  when  he  got  to  the  place  to  which  he  had 
been  all  his  life  aspiring,  and  for  which  he  was 
eminently  fitted,  the  newspapers  and  satirists 
made  so  many  witty  allusions  to  this  unfortu- 
nate gift  of  Nature,  and  so  many  angry  denun- 
ciations against  the  effeminate  audacity,  which 
dared  to  be  a  minister  of  state,  and  yet  have 
light  curling  hair,  that  he  told  me,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  that  he  should  be  forced  to  resign. 
*Pooh!'  said  I,  'wear  a  wig.'  This  alter- 
native, my  friend  (who,  in  spite  of  all  it  had 
cost  him,  was  proud  of  his  hair)  sorrowfully  ac- 
cepted ;  and  after  a  sudden  volley  of  jokes  at 
the  change,  the  persecution  ceased,  and  the  sati- 
rists turned  to  examine  his  measures  instead  of 
his  curls." 

Clarence  laughed  at  this  story,  which  was 
nevertheless  very  true,  and   Talbot  continued  : 

**  A  celebrated  cardinal  said,  very  wisely,  that 
few  ever  did  any  thing  among  men  until  women 
were  no  longer  an  object  to  them.  That  is  the 
reason,  by-the-by,  why  I  never  succeeded  with 
the  former,  and  why  people  seldom  acquire  any 
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reputation,  except  for  a  hat  or  a  horse,  till  they 
marry.  Look  round  at  the  various  occupations 
of  life.  How  few  bachelors  are  eminent  in  any 
of  them  !  So  you  see,  Clarence,  you  will  have 
my  leave  to  marry  Lady  Flora  as  soon  as  you 
please." 

Clarence  coloured,  and  rose  to  depart.  Talbot 
followed  him  to  the  door,  and  then  said,  in  a 
careless  way,  "  By-the-by,  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten to  tell  you,  that  as  you  have  now  many 
new  expences,  you  will  find  the  yearly  sum  you 
have  hitherto  received  doubled.  To  give  you 
this  information  is  the  chief  reason  why  I  sent 
for  you  this  morning.  God  bless  you,  my  dear 
boy." 

And  Talbot  shut  the  door,  despite  his 
politesse,  in  the  face  and  thanks  of  his  adopted 
son. 

I  wish  somebody  would  adopt  me ! 


c  2 
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CHAPTER  III. 


"  There  is  a  great  difference  between  seeking  to  raise  a  laugh 
from  every  thing,  and  seeking  in  every  thing  what  justly  may 
be  laughed  at." 

LoBD  Shaftesbuey. 


Behold  our  hero,  now  in  the  full  flush  and 
zenith  of  distinguished  dissipations  !  He  had 
been  wise  enough  to  follow  Talbofs  rules. 
Very  plain  in  his  dress,  very  unaffected  in  his 
manner,  he  interfered  not  with  the  pretensions 
of  his  cotemporaries,  nor  incensed  their  vanity 
by  blazoning  his  own.  Even  those  who  would 
have  been  jealous  of  his  extraordinary  personal 
advantages  were  disarmed  by  the  little  value  he 
appeared  to  set  on  their  possession.  Courteous, 
attentive,  and  animated,  the  women  did  not 
esteem  him  the  less  for  admiring  them  rather 
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than  himself ;  while,  by  the  gravity  of  his  de- 
meanour to  men — the  eloquent,  yet  unpretend- 
ing flow  of  his  conversation,  whenever  topics  of 
intellectual  interest  were  discussed^ — the  plain 
and  solid  sense  which  he  studiously  threw  into 
his  remarks — and  the  avidity  with  which  he 
courted  the  society  of  all  distinguished  for 
literary  or  political  eminence,  he  was  silently, 
but  surely,  establishing  himself  in  esteem  as 
well  as  popularity,  and  laying  the  certain  foun- 
dation of  future  honour  and  success. 

Thus,  although  he  had  only  been  four  months 
returned  to  England,  he  was  already  known  and 
courted  in  every  circle,  and  universally  spoken 
of  as  among  "  the  most  rising  young  gentlemen" 
whom  fortune  and  the  administration  had 
marked  for  their  own.  His  history,  during  the 
four  years  in  which  we  have  lost  sight  of  him,  is 
briefly  told.  -. 

He  soon  won  his  way  into  the  good  graces  of 
Lord  Aspeden ;  became  his  private  secretary, 
and,  occasionally,  his  confidant.  Universally  ad-j 
mired,  for  his  attraction  of  form  and  manner,, 
and,  though  aiming  at  reputation,  not  averse  to 
pleasure,  he  established  that  sort  of  name  which 
a  good  person  and  a  little  succls  aupres  des 
dames  readily  obtains ;  and  thus  when  (a  year 
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before  his  return  to  England)  Lady  West- 
borough  and  her  beautiful  daughter,  then  only 
sixteen,  came  to  — — — ,  in  the  progress  of  a 
continental  tour,  he  had  become  rather  a  lion, 
and  consequently  a  fit  person  to  flirt  with  the 
marchioness  and  dance  with  the  daughter. 
Hence  his  love  to  the  latter,  and  the  secret  but 
treasured  vows  to  which  Clarence  had  alluded 
in  the  ball-room. 

Lord  Aspeden  being  recalled,  Clarence  ac- 
companied him  to  England  ;  and  the  ex-minister 
really  liking  much  one  who  was  so  useful  to 
him,  had  faithfully  promised  to  procure  him  the 
office  and  honour  of  Secretary  of  Legation — no 
bad  opening  to  a  diplomatist  of  twenty-three. 

Three  intimate  acquaintances  had  Clarence 
Linden.  The  one  was  the  Honourable  Henry 
Trollolop,  the  second  Mr.  Callythorpe,  and  the 
third  Sir  Christopher  Findlater.  We  will  sketch 
them  to  you  in  an  instant.  Mr.  Trollolop  was 
a  short,  stout  gentleman,  with  a  very  thoughtful 
countenance,  that  is  to  say,  he  wore  spectacles 
and  took  snuff'.  Mr.  Trollolop — we  delight  in 
pronouncing  that  soft  liquid  name — was  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  a  love  of  metaphysics — 
metaphysics  were  in  a  great  measure  the  order 
of  the  day ;  but  fate  had  endowed  Mr.  Trollo- 
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lop  with   a  singular  and  felicitous  confusion  of 
idea.     Reid,  Berkeley,  Cud  worth,  Hobbes,  all 
lay  jumbled  together  in  most  edifying  chaos  at 
the  bottom  of  Mr.  Trollolop's  capacious  mind  ; 
and  whenever  he  opened  his  mouth,  the  impri- 
soned enemies  came  rushing  and  scrambling  out, 
overturning  and  contradicting  each  other,  in  a 
manner  quite  astounding  to  the  ignorant  specta- 
tor.    Mr.  Callythorpe  was  meagre,  thin,  sharp, 
and  yellow.      Whether  from   having  a  great 
propensity  for  nailing  stray  acquaintances,  or 
being  particularly  heavy  company,  or  from  any 
other   cause  better  known  to  the  wits    of  the 
period  than  to  us,  he  was  occasionally  termed 
by   his  friends  the    "yellow-hammer."      The 
pecidiar  characteristics  of  this  gentleman  were 
his   sincerity  and  friendship.      These  qualities 
led  him  into  saying  things  the  most  disagreeable 
with  the  civilest  and  coolest  manner  in  the  world 
— always  prefacing  them  with,  *'  You  know,  my 
dear  so  and  so,  /  am  your  true  friend."  If  this 
proof  of  amity  was  now  and  then  productive  of 
altercation',  Mr.  Callythorpe,  who  was  a  great 
patriot,  had  another  and  a  nobler  plea — •*  Sir,'" 
he  would  say,  putting  his  hand  to  his  heart — 
"  Sir,  I'm  an  Englishman — I  know  not  what  it 
is  to  feign."*    Of  a  very  different  stamp  was  Sir 
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Christopher  Findlater.  Little  cared  he  for  the 
subtleties  of  the  human  mind,  and  not  much  more 
for  the  disagreeable  duties  of  "  an  Englishman.'" 
Honest  and  jolly — red  in  the  cheeks — empty  in 
the  head — ^born  to  twelve  thousand  a  year — 
educated  in  the  country,  and  heir  to  an  earldom, 
Sir  Christopher  Findlater  piqued  himself,  not- 
withstanding his  worldly  advantages,  usually  so 
destructive  to  the  kindlier  affections,  on  having 
the  best  heart  in  the  world,  and  this  good  heart 
having  a  very  bad  head  to  regulate  and  support 
it,  was  the  perpetual  cause  of  error  to  the  owner 
and  evil  to  the  public. 

One  evening  when  Clarence  was  alone  in 
his  rooms,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Trollolop  en- 
tered. 

"  My  dear  Linden,''  said  the  visitor,  ''  how 
are  you?" 

"  I  am,  as  I  hope  you  are,  very  well," 
answered  Clarence. 

"  The  human  mind,"  said  Trollolop,  taking 
off*  his  great  coat — 

'*  Sir  Christopher  Findlater,  and  Mr.  Cally- 
thorpe,  Sir,"  said  the  valet. 

"  Pshaw  !  What  has  Sir  Christopher  Find- 
later  to  do  with  the  human  mind  ?"  muttered 
Mr.  Trollolop. 
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Sir  Christopher  entered  with  a  swagger  and 
a  laugh.  "  Well,  old  fellow,  how  do  you  do? 
deuced  cold  this  evening." 

"Though  it  is  an  evening  in  May,"  observed 
Clarence ;  "  but  then,  this  cursed  climate." 

"  Climate,'"  interrupted  Mr.  Callythorpe, 
"  it's  no  climate  at  all  ;  I  am  an  Englishman, 
and  I  never  abuse  my  country. 

«  ' England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still !'" 

*'  Very  true,"  murmured  TroUolop,  who  had 
only  heard  one  part  of  the  sentence  ;  "  there  is 
no  climate,  neither  here  nor  elsewhere:  the 
climate  is  in  your  mind,  the  chair  is  in  your 
mind,  and  the  table  too,  and  I  dare  say  you  are 
stupid  enough  to  think  the  two  latter  are  in  the 
room  ;  the  human  mind,  my  dear  Findlater — " 

"  Don't  mind  me,  Trollolop,''  cried  the  baro- 
net. "  I  can't  bear  your  clever  heads ;  give  me 
a  good  heart — that's  worth  all  the  heads  in  the 
world,  d — n  me  if  it  is  not !     Eh,  Linden  V 

"  Your  good  heart,"  cried  TroUolop,  in  a 
passion — (for  all  your  self-called  philosophers 
are  a  little  choleric) — "  your  good  heart  is  all 
cant  and  nonsense — there  is  no  heart  at  all — we 
are*  all  mind." 

c  a 
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"  I'll  be  hanged  if  I'm  all  mind,"  said  the 
baronet. 

"  At  least,"  quoth  Linden,  gravely,  "  no 
one  ever  accused  you  of  it  before." 

"  We  are  all  mind,"  pursued  the  reasoner ; 
"we  are  all  mind,  un  moulin  a  raisonnement. 
Our  ideas  are  derived  from  two  sources,  sensa- 
tion, or  memory.  That  neither  our  thoughts,  nor 
passions,  nor  ideas  formed  by  the  imagination, 
exist  without  the  mind,  every  body  will  allow  ;* 
therefore,  you  see  the  human  mind  is — in  short, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  human 
mind." 

"  Nothing  could  be  better  demonstrated," 
said  Clarence. 

"  I  don't  believe  it,""  quoth  the  baronet. 

*'  But  you  do  believe  it,  and  you  must  believe 
it,"  cried  TroUolop  ;  "  for  '  the  Supreme  Being 
has  implanted  within  us  the  principle  of  credu- 
lity,' and  therefore  you  do  believe  it." 

"  But  I  don't,"  cried  Sir  Christopher. 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  replied  the  metaphy- 
sician, calmly  :   "  because  I  must  speak  truth." 

"  Why  must  you,  pray  V  said  the  baronet. 

**  Because,"  answered  TroUolop,  taking  snuff, 

*  Berkeley}  Sect.  ilL  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge. 
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"  there  is  a  principle  of  veracity  implanted  in 
our  nature." 

"  I  wish  I  were  a  metaphysician,''  said  Cla- 
rence, with  a  sigh. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  for  you 
know,  my  dear  Linden,"  said  Callythorpe, 
"  that  I  am  your  true  friend,  and  I  must  there- 
fore tell  you  that  you  are  shamefully  ignorant. 
You  are  not  offended  ?" 

*'  Not  at  all  !"  said  Clarence,  trying  to  smile. 

**  And  you,  my  dear  Findlater,""  (turning  to 
the  baronet,)  "  you  know  that  I  wish  you 
well — ^you  know  that  I  never  flatter,  I'm  your 
real  friend,  so  you  must  not  be  angry ;  but  you 
really  are  prodigiously  silly  !" 

'*  Mr.  Callythorpe,"  exclaimed  the  baronet,  in 
a  rage,  [the  best  hearted  people  can't  always 
bear  truth,]  "  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  You  must  not  be  angry,  my  good  Sir — you 
must  not,  really.  I  can't  help  telling  you  of  your 
faults,  for  I  am  a  true  Briton,  Sir,  a  true  Briton, 
and  leave  lying  to  slaves  and  Frenchmen." 

*'  You  are  in  an  error,"  said  TroUolop  ; 
"  Frenchmen  don't  lie,  at  least  not  naturally ; 
for  in  the  human  mind,  as  I  before  said,  the 
Divine  Author  has  implanted  a  princijde  of  vera- 
city which — " 
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"  My  dear  Sir,"  interrupted  Callythorpe, 
very  affectionately,  "  you  remind  me  of  what 
people  say  of  you." 

'*  Memory  may  be  reduced  to  sensation,  since 
it  is  only  a  weaker  sensation,"  quoth  TroUolop ; 
"  but  proceed." 

"  You  know,  Trollolop,"  said  Callythorpe, 
in  a  singularly  endearing  intonation  of  voice, 
"  you  know  that  I  never  flatter ;  flattery  is 
unbecoming  a  true  friend — ^nay,  more,  it  is  un- 
becoming a  native  of  our  happy  isles,  and 
people  do  say  of  you  that  you  know  nothing 
whatsoever,  no,  not  an  iota  of  all  that  nonsensical, 
worthless  philosophy,  of  which  you  are  always 
talking.  They  say,  my  dear  friend,  that 
your  ignorance  only  equals  your  conceit,  and 
your  puerility  your  presumption.  YouVe  not 
offended .»" 

"  By  no  means,"  cried  TroUolop,  foaming  at 
the  mouth. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  the  good -hearted  Sir 
Christopher,  whose  wrath  had  now  subsided, 
rubbing  a  pair  of  large,  well^edlookiiig  hands 
— "  for  my  part,  I  see  no  good  in  any  of  those 
things;  I  never  read — never — and  I  don't  see 
how  Tm  a  bit  the  worse  for  it.     A  good  man. 
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Linden,  in  my  .opinion,  only  wants  to  do  his 
duty,  and  that  is  very  easily  done." 

"  Not  so  easily,"  thought  the  shrewd  Cla- 
rence (but  he  did  not  say  so)  ;  those  in  humble 
life  who  have  few  duties,  require  but  little 
knowledge  to  direct  them ;  but  those  whose 
station  gives  them  many  and  intricate  duties  to 
perform,  will  find  that  something  more  than 
good  intentions  are  requisite  to  execute  them. 

"  A  good  man  ! — and  what  is  good  ?"  cried 
the  metaphysician  triumphantly.  "  Is  it  im- 
planted within  us  ?  Hobbes,  according^  to  Reid, 
who  is  our  last,  and  consequently  best  philoso- 
pher, endeavours  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  right  and  wrong." 

"  I  have  no  idea  of  what  you  mean,''  cried 
Sir  Christopher.  t 

"  Idea  !"  exclaimed  the  pious  philosopher. 
"  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  that  no  solid 
proof  has  ever  been  advanced  of  the  existence  of 
ideas :  they  are  a  mere  fiction  and  hypothesis. 
Nay,  Sir,  '  hence  arises  that  scepticism  which 
disgraces  our  philosophy  of  the  mind.'  Ideas  ! — 
Findlater,  you  are  a  sceptic  and  an  idealist." 

"  I .'"'  cried  the  affrighted  baronet ;  "  upon 
my  honour  I  am  no  such  thing.  Every  body 
knows  that  I  am  a  Christian,  and — " 
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"  Ah !"  interrupted  Callythorpe,  with  a  so- 
lemn look,  **  every  body  knows  that  you  are  not 
one  of  those  horrid  persons — those  atrocious 
deists,  and  atheists,  and  sceptics,  et  lioc  genus^ 
from  whom  the  church  and  freedom  of  old 
England  have  suffered  such  danger.  I  am  a 
true  Briton  of  the  good  old  school ;  and  I  con- 
fess, Mr.  TroUolop,  that  I  do  not  like  to  hear 
any  opinions  but  the  right  ones." 

"  Right  ones  being  only  those  which  Mr. 
Callythorpe  professes,"  said  Clarence. 

*'  Exactly  so!"  rejoined  Mr.  Callythorpe. 

"  The  human  mind,"  commenced  Mr.  Trol- 
lolop,  stirring  the  fire ;  when  Clarence,  who 
began  to  be  somewhat  tired  of  this  conversation, 
rose. — "  You  will  excuse  me,"  said  he,  "  but  I 
am  particularly  engaged,  and  it  is  time  to  dress. 
Harrison  will  get  you  tea,  or  whatever  else  you 
are  inclined  for." 

*'  The  human  mind,"  renewed  Trollolop,  not 
heeding  the  interruption ;  and  Clarence  forth- 
with left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"  You  blame  Marcius  for  being  proud." 

Coriolanus. 
"  Here  is  another  fellow,  a  marvellous  pretty  hand  at  fashion- 
ing a  compliment." 

The  Tanner  of  Tyburn. 

There  was  a  brilliant  ball  at  Lady  T 's, 

a  personage  who,  every  one  knows,  did,  in 
the  year  17 — ,  give  the  best  balls,  and  have  the 
best  dressed  people  at  them,  in  London.  It  was 
about  half  past  twelve,  when  Clarence,  released 
from  his  three  friends,  arrived  at  the  countess'^s. 
When  he  entered,  the  first  thing  which  struck 
him  was  Lord  Borodaile  in  close  conversation 
with  Lady  Flora 

Clarence  paused  for  a  few  moments ;  and 
then  sauntering  towards  them,  caught  Flora's 
eye — coloured,  and  advanced.      Now,  if  there 
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was  a  haughty  man  in  Europe,  it  was  Lord 
Borodaile.  He  was  not  proud  of  his  birth,  nor 
fortune,  but  he  was  proud  of  himself ;  and 
next  to  that  pride,  he  was  proud  of  being  a 
gentleman.  He  had  an  exceeding  horror  of  all 
common  people ;  a  Claverhouse-sort  of  supreme 
contempt  to  "  puddle  blood  ;"  his  lip  seemed  to 
wear  scorn  as  a  garment ;  a  lofty  and  stern  self- 
admiration,  rather  than  self-love,  sat  upon  his 
forehead  as  on  a  throne.  He  had,  as  it  were, 
an  awe  of  himself ;  his  thoughts  were  so  many 
mirrors  of  Viscount  Borodaile,  dressed  en  dieu. 
His  mind  was  a  little  Versailles,  in  which  self 
sate  like  Louis  XIV.,  and  saw  nothing  but 
pictures  of  its  self,  sometimes  as  Jupiter,  and 
sometimes  as  Apollo.  What  marvel,  then,  that 
Lord  Borodaile  was  a  very  unpleasant  com- 
panion ;  for  every  human  being  he  had  "  some- 
thing of  contempt."  His  eye  was  always  elo- 
quent in  disdaining :  to  the  plebeian  it  said — 
*'  You  are  not  a  gentleman  ;"  to  the  prince, 
"You  are  not  Lord  Borodaile."" 

Yet,  with  all  this,  he  had  his  good  points. 
He  was  brave  as  a  lion ;  strictly  honourable, 
even  in  play ;  and  though  very  ignorant,  and 
very  self-sufficient,  had  that  sort  of  dogged 
good  sense  which  one  very  often  finds  in  men  o  f 
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stern  hearts,  who,  if  they  have  many  prejudices, 
have  little  feeling,  to  overcome. 

Very  stiffly,  and  very  haughtily,  did  Lord 
Borodaile  draw  up,  when  Clarence  approached, 
and  addressed  Lady  Flora ;  much  more  stiffly, 
and  much  more  haughtily,  did  he  return,  though 
with  old  fashioned  precision  of  courtesy,  Cla- 
rence's bow,  when  Lady  Westborough  intro- 
duced them  to  each  other.  Not  that  this  hauteur 
was  intended  as  a  particular  affront :  it  was 
only  the  agreeability  of  his  Lordship's  general 
manner. 

"  Are  you  engaged .'"'  said  Clarence,  to 
Flora. 

**  I  am,  at  present,  to  Lord  Borodaile." 

"  After  him,  may  I  hope  ?"" 

Lady  Flora  nodded  assent,  and  disappeared 
with  Lord  Borodaile. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  ——  came 
up  to  Lady  Westborough  ;  and  Clarence,  with 
a  smiling  countenance,  and  an  absent  heart, 
plunged  into  the  crowd.  There  he  met  Lord 
Aspeden,  in  conversation  with  the  Earl  of 
Holdenworth,  one  of  the  administration. 

**  Ah,  Linden  !"  said  the  winning  diplomatist, 
shaking  Clarence  cordially  by  the  hand,  *'  how 
are  you .''    You  have  been  dancing  of  course  ? 
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Ah  !  how  wonderfully  you  accomplish  a  cotillon 
— nay  !  'tis  true,  upon  my  honour  it  is  !  You 
always  remind  me  of  the  beautiful  lines  of  the 
poet — 

*'  <  We  thought  thy  head  unequalled  ;  now  we  greet 
That  head  as  fer  less  heavy  than  thy  feet.'  " 

Clarence  bowed.  "  Your  lordship's  compli- 
ments are  beyond  all  hope  of  return." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  dear  boy,  never  despair ! 
consider  I  have  been  twenty  years  in  diplo- 
macy." 

"  You  forget,"  said  Lord  Holdenworth, 
**  that  you  promised  to  introduce  me  to  your 
friend,  Mr.  Linden." 

"  Ah !  so  I  did.  Linden,  let  me  introduce 
you  to  Lord  Holdenworth.  I  do  assure  your 
lordship,  that  you  will  find  my  young  friend 
exceedingly  clever ;  he  plays  the  flute  beautifully; 
and  yovir  friend,  I-.ordQuintown,  when  I  told^him 
of  it  the  other  night,  very  justly  said,  that — that 
—well,  I  quite  forget  what  he  said ;  but,  however 
rude  it  may  seem  in  me  to  do  so,  I  do  assure 
your  lordship,  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  my 
constant  custom.  I  never  can  remember  a  single 
word  of  what  our  friend  says.     But  he  is  so 
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eloquent.     His  oratory  always  reminds  me  of 
the  poet's  fine  line  on  a  stream — 

"  *  Which  runs,  and  as  it  runs,  for  ever  shall  run  on.'  " 

And  at  this  flattering  quotation,  Lord  Aspe- 
den  ceased,  and  looked  round  for  applause. 
Meanwhile,  Lord  Holdenworth  entered  into 
conversation  with  Clarence,  in  a  familiar  tone 
and  manner,  not  usually  exercised  by  men  in 
power  towards  young  gentlemen  of  twenty- 
three.  "  You  will  dine  with  me,  then,  to- 
morrow, Mr.  Linden  ?""  said  the  great  man,  as 
he  moved  a^yay. 

Clarence  bowed  ;  and  turning,  beheld  Lady 
Flora,  whose  hand  he  immediately  claimed. 

My  dear  Reader,  you  and  I,  who  are  not 
dancing  with  the  ladies  of  our  first  love,  have 
now  seen  enough  of  this  ball,  and  accordingly 
we  will  go  home  and  finish  this  chapter. 


» 
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CHAPTER  V. 


**  'Tis  true  his  nature  may  with  faults  abound; 
But  who  will  cavil  when  the  heart  is  sound  ?" 

Stephen  Moktaoue. 

*'  Diun  vitant  stulti  vitia  in  contraria  currant.'' 

HOR. 


The  next  day,  Sir  Christopher  FindlateC 
called  on  Clarence.  "  Let  us  lounge  into  the 
park,"  said  he. 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  Clarence ;  and  into 
the  park  they  lounged. 

By  the  way  they  met  a  crowd,  who  were 
hurrying  a  man  to  prison.  The  good- hearted 
Sir  Christopher  stopped — "  Who  is  that  poor 
fellow  ?"  said  he. 

"  It  is  the  celebrated," — (in  England  all  cri- 
minals are  celebrated.  Thurtell  was  a  hero, 
Thistlewood    a    patriot,   and    Fauntleroy    was 
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discovered  to  be  exactly  like  Buonaparte) — "  it 
is  the  celebrated  robber,  John  JefFeries,  who 
broke  into  Mrs.  Wilson's  house,  and  cut  the 
throats  of  herself  and  her  husband,  wounded  the 
maid  servant,  and  split  the  child's  skull  with  the 
poker." 

Clarence  pressed  forward: — "  I  have  seen 
that  man  before,"  thought  he.  He  looked 
again,  and  recognized  the  face  of  the  robber  who 
had  escaped  from  Talbot's  house,  on  the  event- 
ful night  which  had  made  Clarence's  fortune. 
It  was  a  strongly  marked,  and  rather  handsome 
countenance,  which  would  not  be  easily  for- 
gotten ;  and  a  single  circumstance  of  excitement 
will  stamp  features  on  the  memory,  as  deeply  as 
the  common-place  intercourse  of  years. 

"  John  Jefferies  !"  exclaimed  the  Baronet, 
"  let  us  come  away." 

*'  Linden,"  continued  Sir  Christopher,  "  that 
fellow  was  my  servant  once.  He  robbed  rae  to 
some  considerable  extent.  I  caught  him.  He 
appealed  to  my  heart,  and  you  know,  my  dear 
fellow,  that  was  irresistible,  so  I  let  him  off. 
Who  could  have  thought  he  would  have  turned 
out  so  ?"  And  the  baronet  proceeded  to  eulo- 
gize his  own  good  nature,  by  which  it  is  just 
necessary  to  remark,   that   one   miscreant  had 
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been  saved  for  a  few  years  from  transportation 
in  order  to  rob  and  murder  ad  libitum,  and 
having  fulfilled  the  office  of  a  common  pest,  to 
suffer  on  the  gallows  at  last.  What  a  fine  thing 
it  is  to  have  a  good  heart ! 

Both  our  gentlemen  now  sunk  into  a  reverie, 
from  which  they  were  awakened,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  park,  by  a  young  man  in  rags,  who,  with 
a  piteous  tone,  supplicated  charity.  Clarence, 
who,  to  his  honour  be  it  spoken,  spent  an  allotted 
and  considerable  part  of  his  income  in  judicious 
and  laborious  benevolence,  had  read  a  little  of 
political  morals,  then  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood, and  walked  on.  The  good-hearted  baro- 
net put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  gave  the 
beggar  half  a  guinea,  by  which  a  young,  strong 
man,  who  had  only  just  commenced  the  trade, 
was  confirmed  in  his  imposition  for  the  rest  of 
his  life;  and  instead  of  the  useful  support, 
became  the  pernicious  incumbrance,  of  society. 

Sir  Christopher  had  now  recovered  his  spirits. 
— "  What's  like  a  good  action?"  said  he  to 
Clarence,  with  a  swelling  breast. 

The  park  was  crowded  to  excess ;  our  loun- 
gers were  joined  by  Lord  St.  George.  His 
lordship  was  a  staunch  Tory.  He  could  not 
endure  Wilkes,  liberty,  or  general  education. 
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He  launched  out  against  the*  enlightenment  of 
domestics. 

"What  has  made  you  so  bitter.?"  said  Sir 
Christopher. 

"  My  valet !"  cried  Lord  St.  George, — "  he 
has  invented  a  new  toasting  fork,  is  going  to 
take  out  a  patent,  make  his  fortune,  and  leave 
me;  thafs  what  I  call  ingratit  ude.  Sir  Christo- 
pher; for  I  ordered  his  wages  to  be  raised  five 
pounds  but  last  ^^ear." 

"  It  was  very  ungrateful,"  said  the  ironical 
Clarence. 

"  Very !"  reiterated  the  good  -hearted  Sir 
Christopher. 

"  You  cannot  recommend  me  a  valet.  Find- 
later,"  renewed  his  lordship,  "  a  good,  honest, 
sensible  fellow,  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write  ?" 

*'  N — o — o — that  is  to  say,  yes  !  I  can  ;  my 
old  servant,  CoUard,  is  out  of  place,  and  is  as 
ignorant  as — as — " 

•  The  ancestors  of  our  present  footmen,  if  we  may  believe 
Sir  William  Temple,  seem  to  have  been  to  the  fiill  as  intellec- 
tual as  their  descendants.  "  I  have  had,"  observes  the  philosophic 
statesman,  "  several  servants  far  gone  in  divinity,  others  in 
poetry ;  have  known  in  the  families  of  some  friends,  a  keeper 
deep  in  the  Rosicrusian  mysteries,  and  a  laundress  firm  in  those 
of  Epicurus." 
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"  I — or  you  are,''  said  Lord  St.  George,  witi. 
a  laugh. 

"  Precisely,"  replied  the  baronet. 

"  Well,  then,  1  take  your  recommendation  : 
send  him  to  me  to-morrow  at  twelve." 

"  I  will,"  said  Sir  Christopher. 

"  My  dear  Findlater,""  cried  Clarence,  when 
Lord  St.  George  was  gone,  "  did  you  not  tell 
me  some  time  ago,  that  CoUard  was  a  great 
rascal,  and  closely  lie  with  Jefferies  ?  and  now 
you  recommend  him  to  Lord  St.  George  !" 

"  Hush,  hush,  hush  !"  said  the  baronet ;  "  he 
was  a  great  rogue  to  be  sure  ;  but,  poor  fellow, 
he  came  to  me  yesterday  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
and  said  he  should  starve  if  I  would  not  give 
him  a  character ;  so  what  could  I  do  ?" 

"  At  least,  tell  Lord  St.  George  the  truth," 
observed  Clarence. 

"  But  then  Lord  St.  George  would  not 
take  him  !"  rejoined  the  good-hearted  Sir 
Christopher,  with  forcible  naivete.  "  No,  no, 
Linden,  we  must  not  be  so  hard-hearted  ;  we 
must  forgive  and  forget,"  and  so  saying,  the 
baronet  threw  out  his  chest,  with  the  conscious 
exultation  of  a  man  who  has  uttered  a  noble 
sentiment.  The  moral  of  this  little  history  is, 
that  Lord  St.    George,   having  been  pillaged 
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"  through  thick  and  thin,"  as  the  proverb  has 
it,  for  two  years,  at  last  missed  a  gold  watch, 
and  Monsieur  CoUard  iSnished  his  career,  as  his 
exemplary  tutor,  Mr.  John  Jefferies,  had  done 
before  him.  Ah  !  what  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  have 
a  good  heart. 

But,  to  return,  just  as  our  wanderers  had 
arrived  at  the  farther  end  of  the  park.  Lady 
Westborough  and  her  daughter  passed  them. 
Clarence,  excusing  himself  to  his  friend, 
hastened  towards  them,  and  was  soon  occupied 
in  saying  the  prettiest  things  in  the  world  to 
the  prettiest  person,  at  least  in  his  eyes  ;  while 
Sir  Christopher  having  done  as  much  mischief 
as  a  good  heart  well  can  do  in  a  walk  of  an 
hour,  returned  home  to  write  a  long  letter  to 
his  mother,  against  "  learning,  and  all  such  non- 
sense, which  only  served  to  blunt  the  affections 
and  harden  the  heart." 

"  Admirable  young  man  !"  cried  the  mother, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  :  "  a  good  heart  is  better 
than  all  the  heads  in  the  world." 

Amen  ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Arhaces. — Why  now  you  flatter. 
Mardonixis. — I  never  understood  the  word." 

A  King  and  no  King. 

Punctually  at  the  appointed  dinner  hour, 
did  Clarence  find  himself  at  the  house  of  Lord 
Holdenworth.  Two  people  only  had  yet  ar- 
rived. The  one  was  Mr,  Trollolop,  the  other 
Lord  Aspeden  ;  Lady  Holdenworth,  a  meek, 
mild,  matronly  woman,  was  sitting  by  the 
window,  and  his  lordship  standing,  a  PAngiah, 
with  his  back  to  the  grate,  even  though  there 
was  no  fire  from  which  to  exclude  the  rest  of  the 
party. 

In  all  houses,  it  was  Clarence's  great  rule,  for 
which  he  was  indebted  to  the  precepts  of  Tal- 
bot, to  make  friends  with  the  mistress,  cost  what 
it  might  with  the  rest.  Accordingly,  he  lost  no 
time  in  paying  his  court  to  Lady  Holdenworth, 
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a  person  who,  being  neither  young,  handsome, 
nor  greatly  a  la  mode,  was  very  little  accustomed 
to  such  attention,  and  par  consequence,  very 
easily  pleased.  Just  as  Clarence  had  succeeded 
in  winning  his  way  into  the  good  graces  of 
the  Countess,  the  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  Lord  Quintown  entered.  Then  came  ano- 
ther nobleman — then  another — then  a  lady — 
then  another; — the  party  increased — the  daylight 
waned — the  number  was  completed— and  the 
dinner  began. 

Lord  Aspeden  sat  next  to  Madame  de  Cru- 
menbach,  one  of  the  plumpest  (plumpness  is  a 
beauty)  women  in  all  Austria,  and  wife  of  one 
of  the  thinnest  men  in  the  same  empire.  Les 
extremes  touchent ;  below  him,  though  not  imme- 
diately, sat  Clarence  ;  and  opposite  to  Clarence, 
Mr.  Henry  TroUolop,  a  person  whom  Cally- 
thorpe,  rather  humorously  than  (according  to 
Cicero's  and  Berkeley's  application  of  the  epi- 
thet) justly,  designated  by  the  title  of  "  The 
Minute  Philosopher." 

"  Were  you  at  Lady  T.'s  ball  last  night .?'' 
smd  Lord  Aspeden  to  Madame  Crumenbach, 
with  his  most  insinuating  air.  , 

"  Yes,"  replied  Madame,  in  French,  '*  what 
a  charming  ball  it  was  !" 
D  2 
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**  Ah  !"  observed  Lord   Aspeden,  inclining 

his  face  close  to  La  Crumenbach,  with  the  air 

of  one  going  to  make  a  charming  remark,     "  I 

knew  you  would  think  so,  you  must  be  very 

Jbiid  of  dancing  r 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  poor  Ma- 
dame Crumenbach  could  descend  the  stairs ; 
judge  then  of  the  peculiar  appositeness  of  the 
diplomatist's  polite  observation.  Had  she  been 
accused  of  playing  la  Jemme  intriguante  with 
Monsieur  son  Mari^  we  do  verily  believe  she 
would  have  been  less  displeased. 

."  Lord  Aspeden,"  said  the  handsome  Lord 
Quintown,  "  suffer  me  to  take  wine  with  you  !" 
What  the  diplomatist  replied,  escaped  every 
ear  but  that  for  which  it  was  intended  ;  but,  by 
the  courtly  bow  and  smile  which  accompanied 
his  words,  and  the  hurried  look  of  discomfiture 
with  which  Quintown  turned  to  renew  his  con- 
versation with  his  next  neighbour,  we  imagine 
tliat  Lord  Aspeden's  answer  was  made  with  his 
usual  happiness  of  expression. 

Meanwhile,  Clarence,  without  uttering  a  sin- 
gle compliment,  was  charming  those  around 
him  with  the  grace  of  word  and  manner  so 
peculiarly  his  own  ;  and  Mr.  TroUolop,  tuining 
his  back  upon  the  lady  to  his  right,  was  pouring 
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mysterious  truths  into  the  "  human  mind"  of 
the  gentleman  on  his  left. 

The  dinner  past— the  dessert  appeared — the 
Duchess  of  Cosmowell  sat  opposite  to  Lord 
Aspeden — she  painted  more  systematically  than 
any  woman  in  London,  since  the  death  of  Lady 
E ,  who  kept  a  "  Repairer.'' 

Lord  Aspeden,  who  took  every  thing  for  la 
belle  nature,  and  particularly  admired  a  fine 
complexion,  had  long  watched  his  opportunity. 
It  came — he  seized  it. 

"  Your  grace  must  allow  me,"  said  he,  with 
his  sweetest  smile,  "  to  send  you  a  peach.'* 

The  duchess  shook  her  head — (you  may  be 
sure  it  was  very  gently ,  **  for  gentle  motions  are 
required  by  art.") 

*'  No !  well,  then,"  said  Lord  Aspeden,  with 
a  sentimental  sigh,  "  I  must  take  one  for  your 
sake." 

"  And  why  for  my  sake  ?"  asked  the  duchess, 
smiling. 

"  Because,''  answered  Lord  Aspeden,  with  a 
profound  bow,  "  it  reminds  me  of  your  grace's 
complexion  ;  for,  as  the  dramatist  has  said — 

"  *  In  her  cheek  the  hues 
Were  painted  in  the  fashion  of  a  peach.' " 
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The  duchess  drew  back— and  Lord  Aspeden 
looked  the  picture  of  vanity  at  a  dinner  table, 
smiling  on  itself. 

The  ladies  withdrew — O,  that  mystical  cere- 
mony ! — the  men  drew  nearer  to  each  other  ;  pre- 
sently all  was  silence,  and  then  the  great  deeps 
were  broken  up,  and  all  was  "  the  flow  of  soul." 
Sir  John  Seaford,  a  prodigious  eater,  and  a 
particularly  good  fellow,  found  himself  next  to 
Lord  Aspeden — 

"  Mantua  v®  miserae  nimium  Vicina  Cremonse." 

Now,  all  the  world  knows  that  Sir  John  Sea- 
ford  had,  in  17 — ,  one  of  the  prettiest  wives 
possible.  We  say  all  the  world  knows,  for  it  was 
not  poor  Lady  Seaford's  fault  if  all  the  world 
did  not  know  it ;  and  at  that  particular  time, 
Mr.  Tarleton,the  Grammont  of  the  day,  flattered 
himself  that  he  knew  more  about  the  matter 
than  all  the  rest. 

"  A  splendid  woman,  the  Duchess  of  Cosmo- 
well,"  said  Lord  Aspeden,  emphatically,  to  Sir 
John. 

"  Humph  !  a  miserable  confiture  this  I"  said 
the  particularly  good  fellow. 

"  And  what  is  more,"  resumed  Lord  Aspeden, 
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with  a  confidential  air,  "  I  think  she  is  very 
much  like  Lady  Seaford." 

"  You  do,  do  you,  my  Lord,"  said  Sir  John. 
"  I  will  trouble  you  to  pass  the  wine." 

"  I  do  declare,"  resumed  the  flattering  diplo- 
matist, "  that  Lady  Seaford  is  the  '  paragon'  of 
London ;  and  when  I  told  Mr.  Tarleton  so,  the 
other  night,  he  said,  very  prettily,  that  then  you 
were  the  *  crescent  ;"*  meaning,  I  suppose,  that 
you  were  always  coupled  together."" 

"  My  dear  lord,"  cried  Sir  John,  across  the 
table,  "just  make  room  for  me  beside  you.  I 
have  something  to  speak  to  you  about."  And 
the  baronet  rising  with  a  most  unwonted  cele- 
rity, Lord  Aspeden  was  *'  left  alone  in  his 
glory." 

"  How  rude  some  people  are,"  said  he  to  Cla- 
rence sotto  voce.  "  It's  only  we  of  the  corps  di- 
plomatique who  know  any  thing  despetites  mosurs 
et  des  graces  de  la  cour.'" 

Politics  were  now  touched  upon.  A  severe 
attack  had  been  made  on  the  administration 
about  three  nights  ago,  and  Lord  Quintown  was 
a  little  sore  on  the  subject. 

"  We  must  depend  on  your  vote  to-morrow 
night,"  said  he  to  Lord  Aspeden,  "  for  it's  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  we  should  muster  strong, 
and  set  a.  good  face  on  the  matter." 
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**  True,  my  lord,"  said  Lord  Aspeden,  en 
souriant  aimablement,  "  for  Machiavel  well  ob- 
serves, that  '  a  good  face  is  thought  the  sign  of  a 
good  conscience,'  and  I  may  therefore  well  say  to 
your  lordship  in  the  beautiful  lines  of  Pope  : 

"  '  That's  thp  wall  of  brass  ; 
Compar'd  to  this  a  minister's  an  ass  ! '  " 

There  was  a  general  smile.  Lord  Aspeden 
smiled  more  than  all  the  rest.  It  was  the  sweet- 
est compliment  he  had  ever  paid,  and  two  quo- 
tations into  the  bargain. 

*'  Few  people,"  said  he,  in  a  whisper  to  Cla- 
rence, "  combine  wit  and  learning  :  that  union 
is  reserved  for  us  of  the  corps  diplomatique." 

But  if  Lord  Aspeden  had  so  well  availed  him- 
self of  his  opportunities,  his  attache  had  been  no 
less  on  the  alert.  He  had  quoted  Swift  to  a 
Whig  who  had  ratted,  and  his  own  speeches  to 
the  handsome  minister.  He  had  talked  without 
ceasing  to  the  silent  Mr.  Muraford,  and  listened 
without  speaking,  to  the  loquacious  Earl  of 
Chatterton.  The  party  rose,  and  Clarence  left 
the  room  first. 

"  What  a  wonderful  young  man  !"  said  Lord 
Quintown. 

"  Wonderful !"  said  the  Whig  who  had  ratted. 

"  So  modest,"  said  Mr.  Mumford. 
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"  And  so  eloquent,"  added  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
terton. 

««  He  is  indeed  prodigiously  clever,"  observed 
Lord  Aspeden,  "  and  very  musical  too.  You 
must  hear  him  play  the  flute." 

"  While  his  ambassador  plays  the  fool," 
muttered  Lord  Quintown. 

«  Chacun  a  sm  metierr  answered  Lord 
Holdenworth,  who  overheard  him.  "  WiU  your 
lodshipjoin  the  ladies  f* 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


"  What  say  you  to  the  men  of  wit  ?  I  hope  their  conversation 
is  of  a  higher  degree  in  your  esteem." 

TJie  Humours  and  Conversations  of  the  Town. 

"  My  dear  Linden,""  said  Mr.  TroUolop  (ho\r 
the  name  glides  off  my  pen),  "  this  is  unworthy 
a  philosopher.  We  are  both  asked  to  Mrs.  Mos- 
sop's — all  the  literati  will  be  there.  It  is  not  yet 
too  kte — ^let  us  go.     The  human  mind — " 

"  We  wiU  go  !"  interrupted  Clarence. 

They  passed  Lord  Aspeden.  He  was  whis- 
pering little  melodies  into  the  ear  of  the  Duchess 
of  Cosmowell.  *'  To  your  Grace,"  said  he,  rais- 
ing his  voice,  in  order  that  the  two  young  men 
might  hear,  to  admire  and  to  profit  by  his  appro- 
priate flattery — "  to  your  Grace  may  indeed  be 
applied  the  lines  of  our  great  poet — You  are  all 

*'  *  That  painting  can  express, 
Or '" 
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The  closing  door  shut  out  the  concluding  line 
from  the  ears  of  our  adventurer  and  philosopher. 
The  Mrs.  Mossop  of  that  day  was  the  Lydia 
of  this.  Is  there  a  man  of  wit,  taste,  or  noto- 
riety in  England,  who  has  not  heard  of  Lydia  ? 
If  so,  let  him,  for  a  punishment  (the  moral  legis- 
lation of  the  present  age  punishes  our  misfor- 
tunes, not  our  faults),  go  and  drink  tea  with 

Lady  D e.  He  will  then  know,  by  contrast, 

the  value  of  Lydia.  Poor  Lydia  !  who  among 
all  thy  friends  mourns  while  he  misses  thee  !  But 
thou  wast  a  philosopher  in  thy  patience,  and 
didst  know  the  depth  and  breadth  of  all  worldly 
friendships.  Thou  didst  know  that  while  the 
tie  lasts,  there  is  union,  and  when  death  divides  it, 
Forgetfulness  flings  the  broken  strings  into  her 
panniers,  where  all  the  loves,  hatreds,  hopes,  and 
fears  of  our  ancestors  lie  "  with  the  things  before 
the  flood.''  How  unjust  are  we  in  our  selfish- 
ness, when  we  ask  from  our  summer  acquaint- 
ances that  strength  and  fidelity  of  fondness  which 
we  find  not  in  the  loves,  wherein  we  have  built 
our  shelter  from  the  winds,  and  anchored  our 
refuge  in  the  storm  !  How  often  the  wounds  of 
our  vanity  make  the  secret  of  our  patlios.  We 
sigh  because  we  grave  no  lasting  character  in  the 
very  hearts  wliich,  while  we  repine  that  they  can- 
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not  bless  us,  we  own  that  we  cannot  bless ;  and 
we  breathe  our  mortifications  into  music,  because 
the  minions  we  despise  are 

"  None  that  with  kindred  consciousness  endued, 
If  we  were  not,  wovild  seem  to  smile  the  less." 

Ah  !  happy,  perhaps,  for  us,  that  our  poetry  de- 
creases as  our  knowledge  advances  Happy, 
even  though  we  regret  the  change,  that  the  over 
keenness  of  the  sword  is  blunted,  that  it  gains 
in  its  strength  what  it  loses  in  its  edge,  and  is  no 
longer  too  sharp  for  the  sheath,  and  too  brittle 
for  resistance. 

When  Clarence  and  the  "  Minute  Philoso- 
pher," arrived  at  Mrs.  Mossop's,  they  found  about 
a  dozen  people  assembled.  The  lady  herself 
reclined  on  a  sofa,  and  was  not  the  least  animated 
of  the  party,  nor  altogether  forgetful  of  the  day, 
when  she  was  more  anxious  for  the  distinction 
of  the  belle  than  the  reputation  of  the  savante. 

The  conversation  turned  upon  painting. 
"  Have  you  seen  Sir  Joshua's  last  picture.?""  said 
a  Mr.  Nettletop,  usually  termed  Nose  Nettletop, 
a  great  literary  character,  for  he  had  seen  the 
pyramids,  contemplated  answering  Junius, 
wore  a  loose  neckcloth,    and  had  a   nose,  to 
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which  that  of  the  stranger  in  Slawkenbergius's 
tale,  was  a  snub. 

"  No,"  answered  TroUolop,  with  contempt, 
for  like  all  false  pretenders  to  science,  he  af- 
fected to  despise  the  arts.  "  No,  such  trifles  I 
hold  to  be  unworthy  of  the  human  mind  !"" 

"  And  pray,"  said  Lady  Dryaden,  who  was 
a  bit  of  a  humourist,  "  do  you  so  very  highly 
estimate  the  human  mind  ?" 

"  Estimate  it.  Madam  ! — by  no  means :  we  are 
only  better  than  the  brutes,  because  of  our 
exterior  organization."" 

"  You  do  well  to  despise  the  fine  arts,  then,*" 
said  Lady  Dryaden. 

"  Sir  Joshua,"  observed  some  one,  sagely, 
"  is  a  very  tolerable  painter." 

"  In  the  human  mind,"  said  TroUolop,  taking 
snuflP  emphatically,  and  see-sawing  himself  to 
and  fro  in  his  chair — "in  the  human  mind, 
we  may  resolve  our  original  perceptions  into  par- 
ticular principles  of  the  human  constitution — " 

When,  at  that  instant,  the  chair,  not  being 
accustomed  to  be  see-sawed  by  a  philosopher, 
gave  way,  and  Mr.  TroUolop  fell  with  a  sudden 
violence  on  the  floor. 

"  It  was  a  very  heavy  fall,"  cried  Lady  Dry- 
aden, pityingly. 
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"  It  was  a  law  of  nature,*"  said  the  philoso- 
pher, rising,  and  rubbing  himself  with  tears  in 
his  eyes. 

"  The  chair  was  in  fault,"  observed  Mrs. 
Mossop ;  "  it  is  an  easy  chair." 

"  I  should  think,  rather,"  said  Nettletop, 
wisely,  "  that  the  floor  was  in  fault ;  it  is  a  hard 
floor." 

"You  are  both  mistaken,"  said  Mr.  Trollolop ; 
*  my  constitution  was  in  fault :  hardness  and 
motion  are  particular  principles  of  the  human 
constitution." 

*'  I  cannot  think  so,"  said  Nettletop,  crossing 
his  legs  with  the  determined  manner  of  one 
who  is  about  to  contest  a  point. 

"  You  cannot  think  so  !"  cried  the  philosopher, 
who  being  still  in  pain,  was  naturally  inclined  to 
be  testy ;  "  then  give  me  leave  to  tell  you.  Sir, 
that  you  violate  one  of  the  most  sacred  laws  of 
Nature.  In  the  human  mind,  Mr.  Nettletop," 
(and  here  Trollolop  looked  round  with  a  serious 
air) — "  there  is  an  original  principle,  implanted 
by  the  Supreme  Being,  to  confide  in  the  veracity 
of  others,  and  to  believe  what  they  tell  us  .''" 

"  How  learned  Mr.  Trollolop  is  !"  said  a 
gentleman,  more  credulous  than  wise,  to  Mr. 
Perrivale. 
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"  Yes,""  growled  the  wit ;  "  he  is  what  Ethe- 
rege  calls  *  a  person  of  great  acquired  follies.'  " 

Clarence  moved  away  towards  another  group: 
he  was  stopped  by  a  gentleman,  who  appeared 
to  him  somewhat  inspired  by  the  rosy  god  :  a 
very  ludicrous  air  of  self-importance  sat  upon  a 
countenance,  naturally  a  little  pert,  and  some- 
what insignificant.  Walking  on  his  tiptoes  up 
to  Clarence,  with  whom  he  was  very  slightly 
acquainted,  this  gentleman  said — "  I  congra- 
tulate you,  I  congratulate  you  heartily,  Mr. 
Linden." 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Bos  well,  for  what  ?"" 

"  For  what,  Sir  !"  answered  Mr.  Boswell, 
elevating  his  eyebrows,  "  for  what  ?  —  do  you 
not  see,  Sir,  that  you  are  in  the  same  room,  nay, 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  Colossus  of  the  Age? 
Do  you  not  feel  elated  as  it  were — now  that  you 
are  breathing  the  Johnsonian  ethereality  !" 

"  Is  that  indeed  the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson?'' 
said  Clarence,  looking  towards  a  large  and 
singular  figure,  in  whom  he  recognized  the 
truth  of  the  usual  description  given  of  the  great 
lexicographer. 

"  It  is  indeed.  Sir  !"  said  Mr.  Boswell,  staring 
at  him,  with  eyes  so  ludicrously  dilated,  that 
Clarence  could  scarcely  forbear  laughing :  "  it  is 
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indeed.  How  do  you  feeJ,  Sir  ?  Somewhat  awe- 
stricken,  eh !  But  never  mind  it.  Had  you, 
like  me,  the  extreme  happiness  to  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  that  illustrious  sage,  you  would 
grow  accustomed  to  the  air  of  greatness — nay, 
you  would  partake  of  its  nature.  I  will  tell  you 
a  wonderful  anecdote  of  my  immortal  friend. 
As  we  were  driving  the  other  day  to  Ashbourne, 
Dr.  Johnson  recommended  me  to  drink  water 
only ;  '  for,'  said  he,  with  his  usual  intelligence, 
and  unrivalled  profundity  of  observation — *  for 
if  you  drink  water  only,  you  are  sure  never  to 
get  drunk ;  whereas  if  you  drink  wine,  you  are 
7iever  sure !'  "* 

"Admirable,  indeed!"  said  Clarence,  drily.  **  I 
wonder  you  do  not  give  such  notable  sayings  to 
the  world ;  it  would  be  ten  thousand  pities,  if  in 
the  existence  of  type  and  paper,  the  public 
were  deprived  of  so  much  of  the  *  Johnsonian 
ethereahty !'  " 

"  But  the  public  shan't.  Sir,  it  shan't,"  said 
Mr.  Boswell,  with  great  vivacity.  "  I  have  them 
all  down  in  a  book  already." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Clarence,  "  that  I  dare  not 
venture  to  ask  an  introduction  to  your  extraor- 
dinary friend." 

*  LiteraUy  in  BosweU's  Life,  Vol.  II I .  p.  165. 
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"  Why — yes,  Sir  !  he  is  the  most  affable  of 
beings — a  little  rough  or  so  ;  may  tell  you,  you 
are  a  knave  or  a  fool  ;  but  he  is  really  the 
gentlest  of  moralists.  I  will  give  you,  Sir, 
a  memorable  instance.  I  thought  I  had  had 
reason  to  complain  of  my  illustrious  friend,  at  a 
dinner  party  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  upon  the 
12th  of  April  last ;  and  some  time  afterwards  I 
told  him  he  had  been  too  hard  upon  me.  '  Sir,* 
said  the  enlightened  sage,  *  you  are  an  unna- 
tural Scotchman,  ignorant  of  your  own  interest. 
You  resemble  a  drum,  and  it  is  only  by  being 
too  hard  upon  you,  that  I  can  arouse  you  from 
your  empty  inanity  into  the  distinction  of 
making  a  noise.'  There  was  something  truly 
dignified  in  this  benevolent  rebuke  ;  and  it  is 
the  more  remarkable,  because  it  contains  a  sort 
of  pun,  a  species  of  wit  generally  odious  to  my 
illustrious  friend  !" 

'*  Good  heavens !"  thought  Clarence  in  asto- 
nishment, "  can  any  man  be  such  a  simpleton  as 
to  boast  of  being  a  butt."  Poor  Clarence !  he 
knew  not  that  it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Boswell 
to  be  the  Dogberry  of  the  age,  and  to  feel 
proud  "  of  writing  himself  an  ass." 

"  But  come.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Boswell,  "  I  will 
just  whisper  your  wish  to  my  illustrious  friend. 
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and  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  will  render  you 
happy  for  life,  by  suffering  you  to  spend  a  few 
minutes,  in  listening  to  the  profound  wisdom  of 
the  great  Dr.  Johnson  " 

Clarence  bowed  ;  the  whisper  was  made ;  an 
introduction  took  place;  and  Clarence,  drawing  a 
chair  into  the  verge  of  the  Johnsonian  vicinity, 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Boswell,  rendered 
happy  for  life. 

With  the  person  who  sat  next  to  him 
Clarence  was  greatly  struck.  This  was  a  stout 
and  somewhat  clumsily  built  man,  tawdrily 
drest,  and  of  rather  an  affected  manner;  but 
Clarence  had  already  learnt  that  great  men  are 
not  altogether  free  from  the  peculiarities  of  little 
men,  and  did  not,  on  account  of  a  few  inno- 
cent coxcombries,  do  as  Mr.  Boswell  was  inclined 
to  do,  and  set  down  his  neighbour  as  a  fool ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  imagined  that  he  saw  in  a  fore- 
head remarkably  high,  and  finely  developed, 
and  in  an  eye,  which,  while  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
tenance seemed  supine  and  heavy,  never  relaxed 
in  a  quick,  though  half  careless  observation  of 
all  around — something  not  only  contradicting 
the  clownish  stupidity  usually  supposed  to  cha- 
racterize the  air  of  the  person  in  question,  but 
strongly  indicative  of  genius. 
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"  Who  is  my  neighbour  to  the  right !" 
whispered  Clarence  to  Boswell. 

"  Oh  !  only  Goldy  !"  said  Boswell,  with  a 
tone  of  indifferent  contempt. 

"  Goldy,"  repeated  Clarence ;  "  who  is 
he  ?" 

"  Why,  Sir,  he  is  the  author  of  the  *  Tra- 
veller,' and  the  '  History  of  England,'  and  some 
other  very  ingenious  pieces." 

"  What !  is  that  the  great  Goldsmith,  the 
first  poet,  comic  writer,  and  novelist  (without 
the  most  distant  comparison)  of  the  day  ?"  said 
Clarence,  in  surprise  that  Mr.  Boswell,  having 
so  much  admiration  for  the  author  of  the 
*  Rambler,'  and  *  London,'  had  none  for  the 
author  of  the  *  Traveller'  and  the  *  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.' 

"  The  same,  Sir,"  said  Boswell,  blowing  his 
nose. 

"  He  does  not  like  the  great  Johnson  to  call 
him  Goldy,  though  that  illustrious  personage 
calls  even  me  Bozzy." 

"  You  surprise  me  r  said  Clarence. 

"  Hist,""  said  Boswell  I  *'  the  doctor  is  about 
to  speak." 

And  Clarence  listened,  and  was  indeed  de- 
lighted and  surprised.     The  doctor  was  a  little 
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excited  by  a  home  thrust  from  Beauclerk,  (who, 
secure  in  the  courage  and  ready  wit  of  a  man 
who  had  made  his  intellect  live  for  the  world, 
appears  to  have  been  the  boldest  of  Johnson's 
coterie),  and  excited  into  warmth  without 
reaching  rudeness,  his  eloquence  rioted  in  one 
of  its  happiest  and  most  luxuriant  displays. 

After  a  speech,  rather  of  oratorical  than  con- 
versational length,  Johnson  concluded  by  ob- 
serving, that  "  Truth,  requiring  unwearied  solici- 
tation, frequently  yielded  to  the  modesty  of 
patience,  what  she  had  denied  to  the  arrogance 
of  wisdom  or  the  impetuosity  of  genius." 

"  Then,"  said  Goldsmith — who  had  for  some 
time  been  in  vain  endeavouring  to  speak,  and 
who  now  retaliated  by  a  reproof  joined  to  a 
compliment — "  then,  doctor,  the  lady  is  more 
likely  to  favour  your  listeners  than  yourself." 

"  Sir,"  said  Doctor  Johnson,  "  you  are 
politely  uncivil !'" 

"  What  a  pity,"  said  Mr.  Boswell,  with  ah 
air  of  contemptuous  superiority,  "  what  a  pity 
that  poor  Goldy  should  attempt  to  shine  r* 

And  forthwith  Mr.  Boswell  blazed  off  in  an 
harangue. 

*  A  very  common  complaint  with  Mr.  BoswelL  See  bis 
Life  of  Johnson. 


i 
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"  Bozzy,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  paternal 
air,  interrupting  his  disciple  in  a  most  luminous 
period — "  Bozzy,  you  certainly  exhibit  a  sin- 
gular ostentation  of  colloquial  volubility." 
The  delighted  Laird  of  Auchinleck  bowed. 
"  Such  praise  from  the  illustrious  Johnson  is 
more  valuable  than  degrees  from  all  the  univer- 
sities of  Europe." 

"  Why,  yes.  Sir  !''  resumed  the  sage,  more 
gravely  ;  "  your  talk  is  to  your  intellect  what 
extravagance  is  to  poverty:  the  nakedness  of 
the  reality  is  not  concealed  by  the  glitter  of  the 
shew  ;  and  while  the  spendthrift  imagines  he  is 
attracting  applause,  by  his  profusion,  he  is  ex- 
citing only  ridicule  for  his  pretensions,  or  com- 
passion for  his  folly." 

"  What  a  pity  poor  Bozzy  should  attempt  to 
shine,"  said  Beauclerk,  drily ;  and  the  doctor 
rising  with  a  chuckle,  the  group  was  broken  up. 

Clarence  lounged  away,  and  found  himself 
by  TroUolop. 

"  The  human  mind/'  said  the  would-be  meta- 
physician, "  I  think  I  have  now  proved  to 
your  satisfaction,  is  a  substance,  unextended  and 
indivisible;  ami,  consequently^  a  mere  bundle 
of  ideas.  It  is,  you  perceive,  incapable  of 
attaining  above  a  certain  pitch,  and  is  therefore 
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enabled  to  arrive  at  the  highest  perfection  ;  and, 
consequently,  before  many  centuries  are  past, 
all  the  world  will  be  philosophers,  and  as  nothing 
exists  to  a  philosopher,  the  philosophers  will  be 
all  the  world  !" 

"  I  understand  you,  then,"  said  Lady  Drya- 
den.  *'  In  a  few  centuries,  as  there  will  be 
nothing  but  philosophers,  who  are  nothing,  every 
thing  will  be  nothing." 

"  Clearly  so  ?"  said  TroUolop,  taking  snuff. 

"  What  a  fine  thing  for  philosophers  !""  cried 
Lady  Dryaden. 

"  By  no  means,"  said  NoUekins,  gravely; 
*'  for  when  they  have  reduced  every  thing  into 
nothing,  they  will  only  fall  to  work  again,  and 
make  every  thing  out  o;^ nothing  l"" 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


"  Make  way,  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril,  or  you  will  compel  me  to 
do  that  I  may  be  sony  for  !" 

"  You  shall  make  no  way  here  but  at  your  peril,"  said  Sir 
Geoffrey ;  "  this  is  my  ground." 

Peveril  of  the  Peak. 

When  Clarence  left  Mrs.  Mossop's  house, 
why,  instead  of  returning  home  like  a  rational 
man,  did  he  go  exactly  in  the  opposite  direction  ? 
Because,  my  dear  reader,  in  Hanover-square 
lived  Lady  Westborovigh,  and  it  was  Clarence's 
nightly  custom  to  watch  at  a  certain  hour  be- 
neath the  windows  of  that  house  which  held 
the  lady  of  his  love,  until  he  had  caught  one 
glimpse  of  her  form,  or  sometimes,  for  she  ap- 
preciated the  gallantry,  though  she  reproached 
the  indiscretion,  till  he  received  some  token  in 
return — a  look,  a  gesture,  a  flower,  dropped  from 
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the  window,  or  a  kiss  of  the  hand,  committed 
to  the  heraldry  of  the  air. 

It  was  a  beautiful  still  night,  and  the  stars 
looked  out  upon  the  deserted  streets,  making 
even  cities  holy.  Clarence  walked  on,  calmly 
and  musingly,  yielding  himself  up  to  the  mellow 
and  tender  melancholy  which  such  nights  in- 
stil into  all  hearts,  not  like  ours,  grown  too 
chilled  and  stubborn  for  romance.  When  he 
came  to  the  house,  all  was  silent;  the  shutters 
were  closed,  and  the  lights  veiled.  With  a  sick- 
ening and  disappointed  heart,  he  turned  away. 

As  he  entered  George-street,  he  observed 
a  man  before  him  walking  with  an  uneven  and 
agitated  step.  His  right  hand  was  clenched, 
and  he  frequently  raised  it  as  with  a  sudden  im- " 
pulse,  and  struck  fiercely  as  if  at  some  imagined 
enemy.  He  is  one  of  the  magazine  poets, 
thought  Clarence,  or  possibly  the  laureate  him- 
self. 

The  stranger  slackened  his  pace.  Clarence 
passed  him,  and  turning  round  to  satisfy  a  cu- 
riosity, which  his  supposition  had  inspired,  his 
eye  met  a  dark,  lowering,  iron  countenance, 
which,  despite  the  lapse  of  four  years,  he  recog- 
nized on  the  moment ;  it  was  Wolfe,  the  repub- 
lican. 
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Clarence  moved,  involuntarily,  with  a  quicker 
step ;  but  in  a  few  minutes,  Wolfe,  who  was 
vehemently  talking  to  himself,  once  more  past 
him :  the  ^direction  he  took  was  also  Clarence's 
way  homeward,  and  he  therefore  followed  the 
republican,  though  at  some  slight  distance,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way.  A  gentleman 
on  foot,  apparently  returning  from  a  party, 
met  Wolfe,  and,  with  an  air,  half  haughty,  half 
unconscious,  took  the  wall  ;  though,  accord- 
ing to  old  fashioned  rules  of  street  courtesy,  he 
was  on  the  wrong  side  for  asserting  the  claim. 
The  stem  republican  started,  drew  himself  up 
to  his  full  height,  which  was  much  superior  to 
that  of  the  stranger,  and  sturdily  and  doggedly 
placed  himself  directly  in  the  way  of  the  unjust 
claimant.  Clarence  was  now  nearly  opposite  to 
the  two,  and  saw  all  that  was  going  on. 

With  a  motion,  a  little  rude  and  very  con- 
temptuous, the  passenger  attempted  to  put 
Wolfe  aside  and  win  his  path.  Little  did  he 
know  of  the  unyielding  nature  he  had  to  do 
with ;  the  next  instant,  the  republican,  with  a 
strong  hand,  forced  him  from  the  pavement 
into  the  very  kennel,  and  silently  and  coldly 
continued  his  way. 

VOL.    II.  E 
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The  wrath  of  the  discomfited  passenger  was 
vehemently  kindled. 

*'  Insolent  dog  I"  cried  he  in  a  loud  and  arro- 
gant tone,  "  your  baseness  is  your  protection." 
Wolfe  turned  rapidly,  and  made  but  two  strides 
before  he  was  once  more  by  the  side  of  his  de- 
feated opponent. 

"  What  were  you  pleased  to  observe  ?"  said 
he,  in  his  low,  deep,  hoarse  voice. 

Clarence  stopped.  There  will  be  mischief  done 
here,  thought  he,  as  he  called  to  mind  the  stern 
temper  of  the  republican. 

"  Merely,"  said  the  other,  struggling  with 
his  rage,  '*  that  it  is  not  for  men  of  my  rank  to 
avenge  the  insults  offered  us  by  those  of 
yours  !" 

'*  Your  rank,"  said  Wolfe,  bitterly  retorting 
the  contempt  of  the  stranger,  in  a  tone  of  the 
loftiest  disdain  ;  "  your  rank,  poor  changeling  I 
And  what  are  you,  that  you  should  lord  it  over 
me  ?  Are  your  limbs  stronger  ?  your  muscles 
firmer?  your  proportions  juster.'*  or,  if  you  dis- 
claim physical  comparisons,  are  your  mental 
faculties  of  a  higher  order  than  his  who  now 
mocks  at  yoiir  pretensions,  and  challenges  you 
to  prove  them  ?  Are  the  treasures  of  science 
expanded  to  your  view  ?    Are  you  lord  of  the 
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elyslum  of  poetry,  or  the  thunderbolts  of  elo- 
quence ?  Have  you  wit  to  illumine,  or  judg- 
ment to  combine,  or  energy  to  controul  ?  or  are 
you,  what  in  reality  you  appear,  dwindled  and 
stunted  in  the  fair  size  and  sinews  of  manhood — 
overbearing,  yet  impotent — tyrannical,  yet  ridi- 
culous ?  Fool  !  fool  ! — (and  here  Wolfe's  voice 
rose,  and  his  dark  countenance  changed  its 
expression  of  mockery  into  fierceness) — go 
home,  and  revenge  yourself  on  your  slaves,  for 
the  reproof  you  have  drawn  down  upon  your- 
self! Go! — goad!  gall!  trample! — the  more 
you  grind  your  minions  now,  the  more  terrible 
will  be  their  retribution  hereafter ;  excite  them 
beyond  endurance,  with  your  weak  and  frivolous 
despotisms,  the  debauched  and  hideous  abor- 
tions of  a  sickly  and  unnatural  state  of  civili- 
zation 1  Go !  every  insult,  every  oppression, 
you  heap  on  those  whom  God  has  subjected  to 
your  hand,  but  accelerates  the  day  of  their  eman- 
cipation— but  files  away,  link  by  link,  the  iron 
of  their  bondage — but  sharpens  the  sword 
of  justice,  which,  in  the  first  wrath  of  an  in- 
censed and  awakened  people,  becomes  also 
for  their  conquered  oppressors  the  weapon  of 
revenge  !"'' 

The  republican    ceased,    and    pushing    the 
E  2 
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Stranger  aside,  turned  slowly  away.  But  this 
last  insult  enraged  the  passenger  (who,  during 
the  whole  of  the  reformer's  harangue,  had  been 
almost  foaming  with  passion)  beyond  all  pru- 
dence. Before  Wolfe  had  proceeded  two  paces, 
he  muttered  a  desperate,  but  brief  oath,  and 
struck  the  reformer  with  a  strength  so  much 
beyond  what  his  slight  and  small  figure  ap- 
peared to  possess,  that  the  powerful  and  gaunt 
frame  of  Wolfe  recoiled  backward  several  steps, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  iron  railing  of  the 
neighbouring  area,  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground. 

Clarence  pressed  forward ;  the  face  of  the  rash 
aggressor  was  turned  towards  him  ;  the  features 
were  Lord  Borodaile's.  He  had  scarcely  time 
to  make  this  discovery,  before  Wolfe  had 
recovered  himself.  With  a  wild  and  savage 
cry,  rather  than  exclamation,  he  threw  himself 
upon  his  antagonist,  twined  his  sinewy  arms 
round  the  frame  of  the  struggling  but  power- 
less nobleman,  raised  him  in  the  air,  with  the 
easy  strength  of  a  man  lifting  a  child,  held  him 
aloof  for  one  moment,  with  a  bitter,  and  scorn- 
ful laugh  of  wrathful  derision,  and  then  dashed 
him  to  the  ground,  and,  planting  his  foot  upon 
Borodaile's  breast,  said — 
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"  So  shall  it  be  with  all  of  you  :  there  shall  be 
but  one  instant  between  your  last  offence  and 
your  first  but  final  debasement.  Lie  there  ;  it 
is  your  proper  place !  By  the  only  law  which 
you  yourself  acknowledge,  the  law  which  gives 
the  right  divine  to  the  strongest,  if  you  stir 
limb  or  muscle,  I  will  crush  the  breath  from 
your  body." 

But  Clarence  was  now  by  the  side  of  Wolfe, 
a  new  and  more  powerful  opponent. 

"  Look  you,"  said  he  :  "  you  have  received 
an  insult,  and  you  have  done  yourself  justice. 
I  condemn  the  offence,  and  quarrel  not  with  you 
for  the  punishment  ;  but  that  punishment  is  now 
past  :   remove  your  foot,  or — " 

"What.''"  shouted  Wolfe,  fiercely,  every 
vein  in  his  countenance  swelling,  and  his  lurid 
and  vindictive  eye,  from  its  black  and  shaggy 
brow,  flashing  with  the  released  fire  of  long- 
pent  and  cherished  passions. 

"  Or,""  answered  Clarence,  calmly,  "  I  will 
hinder  you  from  committing  murder." 

At  that  instant,  the  watchman's  voice  was 
heard,  and  the  night*'s  guardian  himself  was  seen 
hastening  from  the  far  end  of  the  street,  towards 
the  place  of  contest.  Whether  this  circum- 
stance, or  Clarence's  answer,  somewhat  changed 
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the  current  of  the  republican's  thoughts,  or 
whether  his  anger,  suddenly  raised,  was  now  as 
suddenly  subsiding,  we  know  not ;  but  he  slowly 
and  deliberately  moved  his  foot  from  the  breast 
of  his  baflBed  foe,  and,  bending  down,  seemed 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  mischief  he  had 
done.  Lord  Borodaile  was  perfectly  insen- 
sible. 

**  You  have  killed  him  !"  cried  Clarence,  in 
a  voice  of  horror,  "  but  you  shall  not  escape ;'' 
and  he  placed  a  desperate  and  nervous  hand  on 
the  republican. 

"  Stand  off,"  said  Wolfe,  "  my  blood  is  up  ! 
I  would  not  do  more  violence  to-night  than  I 
have  done.  Stand  off !  the  man  moves ;  his 
hour  is  not  yet  come." 

And  Lord  Borodaile  uttering  a  long  sigh  and 
attempting  to  rise,  Clarence  released  his  hold  of 
the  republican,  and  bent  down  to  assist  the 
fallen  nobleman.  Meanwhile,  Wolfe,  muttering 
to  himself,  turned  from  the  spot,  and  strode 
haughtily  away. 

The  watchman  now  came  up,  and,  with  his 
aid,  Clarence  raised  Lord  Borodaile.  Bruised, 
stunned,  half  insensible  as  he  was,  that  person- 
age lost  none  of  his  characteristic  stateliness ; . 
he  shook  off  the  watchman's  arm,  as  if  there 
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was  contamination  in  the  touch  ;  and  his  coun- 
tenance, still  menacing  and  defying  in  its  ex- 
pression, turned  abruptly  towards  Clarence  as 
if  he  yet  expected  to  meet  and  struggle  with  a 
foe. 

"  How  are  you,  my  lord  ?"  said  Linden, 
"  not  severely  hurt,  I  trust  ?" 

"  Well — quite  well,"  cried  Borodaile.  "  Mr, 
Linden,  I  think  ? — I  thank  you  cordially  foe 
your  assistance  ;  but  the  dog — the  rascal — 
where  is  he  ?" 

"  Gone,''  said  Clarence. 

"  Gone  !  Where — where  .''"  cried  Borodaile ; 
"  that  living  man  should  insult  me,  and  yet 
escape !" 

"  Which  way  did  the  fellow  go  ?""  said  the 
watchman,  anticipative  of  half  a  crown.  "  I 
will  run  after  him  in  a  trice,  your  honour 
— /  warrant  1  nab  him. 

"  No — no — "  said  Borodaile  proudly,  yet 
generously.  "  I  leave  my  quarrels  to  no  man :  if 
I  could  not  master  him  myself,  no  one  else  shall 
do  it  for  me.  Mr.  Linden,  excuse  me,  but  I 
am  perfectly  recovered,  and  can  walk  very  well 
without  your  polite  assistance.  Mr.  Watchman, 
I  am  obliged  to  you :  there  is  a  guinea  to 
reward  your  trouble." 
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With  these  words,  intended  as  a  farewell,  the 
jier  patrician,  smothering  his  pain,  bowed  with 
extreme  courtesy  to  Clarence — again  thanked 
him,  and  walked  on  unaided,  and  alone. 

"  He  is  a  game  blood,"  said  the  watchman, 
pocketing  the  guinea. 

"  He  is  worthy  his  name,"  thought  Clarence  ; 
"  though  he  was  in  the  wrong — my  heart  yearns 
to  him." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


**  Things  wear  a  vizard  which  I  think  to  like  not." 

Tanner  of  Tyburn. 


Clarence  from  that  night  appeared  to  have 
formed  a  sudden  attachment  to  Lord  Borodaile. 
He  took  every  opportunity  of  cultivating  his 
intimacy,  and  invariably  treated  him  with  a 
degree  of  consideration,  which  his  knowledge  of 
the  world  told  him  was  well  calculated  to  gain 
the  good  will  of  his  haughty  and  arrogant 
acquaintance ;  but  all  this  was  ineffectual  in 
conquering  Borodaile's  coldness  and  reserve. 
To  have  been  once  seen  in  a  humiliating  and 
degrading  situation  is  quite  sufficient  to  make  a 
proud  man  hate  the  spectator,  and  with  the 
confusion  of  all  prejudiced  minds  to  transfer  the 
£  3 
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sore  remembrance  of  the  event  to  the  association 
of  the  witness.  Lord  Borodaile,  though  always 
ceremoniously  civil,  was  immoveably  distant, 
and  avoided  as  well  as  he  was  able  Clarence's 
insinuating  approaches  and  address.  To  add  to 
his  indisposition  to  increase  his  acquaintance 
with  Linden,  a  friend  of  his,  a  captain  in  the 
Guards,  once  asked  him  who  that  Mr.  Linden 
was.-*  and,  on  his  lordship's  replying  that  he 
did  not  know,  Mr.  Percy  Bobus,  the  son  of 
a  wine  merchant,  though  the  nephew  of  a  duke, 
rejoined,  "  Nobody  does  know.'* 

"  Insolent  intruder !"  thought  Lord  Boro- 
daile :  "  a  man  whom  nobody  knows  to  make 
such  advances  to  mer 

A  still  greater  cause  of  dislike  to  Clarence 
arose  from  jealousy.  Ever  since  the  first  night 
of  his  acquaintance  with  Lady  Flora,  Lord 
Borodaile  had  paid  her  unceasing  attention.  In 
good  earnest,  he  was  greatly  struck  by  her 
beauty,  and  had  for  the  last  year  been  thinking 
of  the  necessity  of  presenting  the  world  with  a 
Lady  Borodaile.  Now,  though  his  lordship  did 
look  upon  himself  in  as  favourable  a  light  as  a 
man  well  can  do,  yet  he  could  not  but  own,  that 
Clarence  was  very  handsome — had  a  devilish 
gentlemanlike  air — talked  with   a   better  grace 
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than  the  generality  of  young  men,  and  danced 
to  perfection.  "  I'  detest  that  fellow  !"  said 
Lord  Borodaile,  involuntarily  and  aloud,  as 
tliese  unwilling  truths  forced  themselves  upon 
his  mind. 

"  Whom  do  you  detest.''"  asked  Mr.  Percy 
Bobus,  who  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  in  Lord 
Borodaile's  drawing  room,  and  admiring  a  pair 
of  red-heeled  shoes  which  decorated  his  feet. 

"  That  puppy.  Linden !"  said  Lord  Boro- 
daile, adjusting  his  cravat. 

"  He  is  a  deuced  puppy  certainly  !"  rejoined 
]Mr.  Percy  Bobus,  turning  round  in  order  to 
contemplate  more  exactly  the  shape  of  his  right 
shoe.    "  I  can't  bear  conceit,  Borodaile." 

**  Nor  I — I  abhor  it — it  is  so  d d  dis- 
gusting !"  replied  Lord  Borodaile,  leaning  his 
chin  upon  his  two  hands,  and  looking  full  into 
the  glass,  **  do  you  use  Mac  Neil's  divine 
pomatum  ?"" 

"  No,  it's  too  hard ;  I  get  mine  from  Paris  ; 
shall  I  send  you  some  ?" 

"  Do,"  said  Lord  Borodaile. 

"  Mr.  Linden,  my  lord,"  said  the  servant, 
throwing  open  the  door ;  and  Clarence  en- 
tered. 

*^  I  am  very  fortunate,"  said  he,  with  that 
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smile,  which  so  few  ever  resisted,  "  to  find  you 
at  home,  Lord  Borodalle  ;  but  as  the  day  was 
wet,  I  thought  I  should  have  some  chance  of 
that  pleasure  ;  I  therefore  wrapped  myself  up  in 
my  roquelaire,  and  me  void !" 

Now,  nothing  could  be  more  diplomatic 
than  the  compliment  of  choosing  a  wet  day  for 
a  visit,  and  exposing  one's-self  to  "  the  pitiless 
shower,*"  for  the  greater  probability  of  finding 
the  visited  at  home.  Not  so  thought  Lord 
Borodaile  ;  he  drew  himself  up,  bowed  very 
solemnly,  and  said,  with  cold  gravity, 

"  You  are  very  obliging,  Mr.  Linden.'' 

Clarence  coloured,  and  bit  his  lip  as  he  seated 
himself.  Mr.  Percy  Bobus,  with  true  insular 
breeding,  took  up  the  newspaper. 

**  I  think  I  saw  you  at  Lady  C.'s  last 
night,"  said   Clarence ;     "  did  you   stay  there 

long  r 

"  No,  indeed,"  answered  Borodalle;  "  1  hate 
her  parties." 

"  One  does  meet  such  odd  people  there," 
observed  Mr.  Percy  Bobus;  "creatures  one 
never  sees  any  where  else." 

"  I  hear,"  said  Clarence,  who  never  abused 
any  one,  even  the  givers  of  stupid  parties,  if  he 
could  help  it,  and  therefore  thought  it  best  to 
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change  the  conversation — "  I  hear,  Lord  Boro- 
daile,  that  some  hunters  of  yours  are  to  be  sold. 
I  purpose  being  a  bidder  for  Thunderbolt." 

"  I  have  a  horse  to  sell  you,  Mr.  Linden," 
cried  Mr.  Percy  Bobus,  springing  from  the  sofa 
into  civility,  "  a  superb  creature." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Clarence,  laughing ; 
"  but  I  can  only  afford  to  buy  one,  and  I  have 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  Thunderbolt.'* 

Lord  Borodaile,  whose  manners  were  very 
antiquated  in  their  affability,  bowed.  Mr. 
Bobus  sunk  back  into  his  sofa,  and  resumed  the 
paper. 

A  pause  ensued.  Clarence  was  chilled  in 
spite  of  himself.  Lord  Borodaile  played  with  a 
paper  cutter. 

"  Have  you  been  to  Lady  Westborough's 
lately  ?"  said  Clarence,  breaking  silence. 

"  I  was  there  last  night,"  replied  Lord 
Borodaile. 

"  Indeed  !"  cried  Clarence.  "  I  wonder  I  did 
not  see  you  there,  for  I  dined  with  them." 

Lord  Borodaile's  hair  curled  of  itself.  "  He 
*dined  there,  and  I  only  asked  in  the  evening," 
thought  he;  but  his  sarcastic  temper  suggested  a 
very  different  reply. 

"  Ah,"    said    he,    elevating  his  eye-brows. 
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"  Lady  Westborough  told  me  she  had  had  some 
people  to  dinner,  whom  she  had  been  obliged  to 
ask.     Bobus,  is  that  the  Public  Advertiser?   See 

whether  that  d d  fellow  Junius   has  been 

writing  any  more  of  his  stupid  letters."" 

Clarence  was  not  a  man  apt  to  take  oft'ence, 
but  he  felt  his  bile  rise :  it  will  not  do  to  shew 
it,  thought  he  ;  so  he  made  some  farther  remark 
in  a  jesting  vein  ;  and,  after  a  very  ill  sustained 
conversation  of  some  minutes  longer,  rose,  ap- 
parently in  the  best  humour  possible,  and  de- 
parted, with  a  solemn  intention  never  again  to 
enter  the  house.  From  thence  he  went  to  Lady 
AVestborough's. 

The  marchioness  was  in  her  boudoir :  Clarence 
was  as  usual  admitted,  for  Lady  Westborough 
loved  amusement  above  all  things  in  the  world, 
and  Clarence  had  the  art  of  affording  it  better 
than  any  young  man  of  her  acquaintance.  On 
entering,  he  saw  Lady  Flora  hastily  retreating 
through  an  opposite  door.  She  turned  her  face 
towards  him  for  one  moment — that  moment  was 
sufficient  to  freeze  his  blood ;  the  large  tears 
were  rolling  down  her  cheeks,  which  were  as 
white  as  death,  and  the  expression  of  those 
features,  usually  so  laughing  and  joyous,  was 
that  of  utter  and  ineffable  despair. 
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Lady  Westborough  was  as  lively,  as  bland, 
and  as  wooing  as  ever ;  but  Clarence  thought 
he  detected  something  restrained  and  embar- 
rassed lurking  beneath  all  the  graces  of  her 
exterior  manner ;  and  the  single  glance  he  had 
caught  of  the  pale  and  altered  face  of  Lady 
Flora,  was  not  calculated  to  reassure  his  mind 
or  animate  his  spirits.  His  visit  was  short; 
when  he  left  the  room,  he  lingered  for  a  few 
moments  in  the  anti-chamber,  in  the  hope  of 
again  seeing  Lady  Flora.  While  thus  loitering, 
his  ear  caught  the  sound  of  Lady  Westborough's 
voice :  **  When  Mr.  I^inden  calls  again,  you 
have  my  orders  never  to  admit  him  into  this 
room ;  he  will  be  shewn  into  the  drawing- 
room." 

With  a  hasty  step  and  a  burning  cheek 
Clarence  quitted  the  house,  and  hurried,  first  to 
his  solitary  apartments,  and  thence  (like  all  men 
under  the  fever  of  excitement^  impatient  of  lone- 
liness) to  the  peaceful  retreat  of  his  bene- 
factor. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


"  A  maiden's  thoughts  do  check  my  trembling  hand." 

Deaytok. 


There  is  something  very  delightful  in  turn- 
ing from  the  unquietness  and  agitation,  the 
fever,  the  ambition,  the  harsh  and  worldly  reali- 
ties of  man's  character,  to  the  gentle  and  deep 
recesses  of  woman's  more  secret  heart.  Within 
her  musings  is  a  realm  of  haunted  and  fairy 
thought,  to  which  the  things  of  this  turbid  and 
troubled  life  have  no  entrance.  AVhat  to  her 
are  the  changes  of  state,  the  rivalries  and  con- 
tentions which  form  the  staple  of  our  existence  } 
For  her  there  is  an  intense  and  fond  philosophy, 
before  whose  eye  substances  flit  and  fade  like 
shadows,  and  shadows  grow  glowingly  into  truth. 
Her  soul's  creations  are  not  as  the  moving  and 
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mortal  images  seen  in  the  common  day  :  they  are 
things,  like  spirits  steeped  in  the  dim  moonlight, 
heard  when  all  else  are  still,  and  busy  when 
earth"'s  labourers  are  at  rest !  They  are 

«  Such  stuiF 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  their  little  life 
Is  rovuided  by  a  sleep." 

Her's  is  the  real  and  uncentered  poetry  of 
beinff^  which  pervades  and  surrounds  her  as  with 
an  air,  which  peoples  her  visions  and  animates 
her  love,  which  shrinks  from  earth  into  itself,  and 
finds  marvel  and  meditation  in  all  that  it  be- 
holds within,  and  which  spreads  even  over  the 
heaven  in  whose  faith  she  so  ardently  believes 
the  mystery  and  the  tenderness  of  romance. 


LETTEETHE  FIBST  FROM  LADY  FLORA  ARDENNE 
TO  MISS  ELEANOR  TREVANION. 

**  You  say  that  I  have  not  written  to  you  so 
punctually  of  late  as  I  used  to  do  before  I  came 
to  London,  and  you  impute  my  negligence  to  the 
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gaieties  and  pleasures  by  which  I  am  surrounded. 
Eh  bien!  my  dear  Eleanor,  could  you  have 
thought  of  a  better  excuse  for  me  ?  You  know 
how  fond  zve — ay  dearest,  you  as  well  as  I — used 
to  be  of  dancing,  and  how  earnestly  we  were 
wont  to  anticipate  those  children's  balls  at  my 
uncle's,  which  were  the  only  ones  we  were  ever 
permitted  to  attend.  I  found  a  stick  the  other 
day  on  which  I  had  cut  seven  notches,  signifi- 
cant of  seven  days  more  to  the  next  ball — we 
reckoned  time  by  balls  then,  and  danced  chrono- 
logically. Well,  my  dear  Eleanor,  here  I  am, 
now,  brought  out,  tolerably  well  behaved,  only 
not  dignified  enough,  according  to  mamma — as 
fond  of  laughing,  talking,  and  dancing  as  ever ; 
and  yet,  do  you  know,  a  ball,  though  still  very 
delightful,  is  far  from  being  the  most  important 
event  in  creation ;  its  anticipation  does  not  keep 
me  awake  of  a  night ;  and,  what  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  its  recollection  does  not  make  me  shut 
up  my  inkstand,  burn  my  portfeuitte,  and  forget 
you,  all  of  which  you  seem  to  imagine  it  has 
been  able  to  effect. 

"  No,  dearest  Eleanor,  you  are  mistaken  ;  for 
were  she  twice  as  giddy,  and  ten  times  as  vola- 
tile as  she  is,  your  own  Flora  could  never,  never 
forget  you,  nor  the  happy  hours  we  have  spent 
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together,  nor  the  pretty  goldfinches  we  had  in 
common,  nor  the  little  Scotch  duets  we  used  to 
aing  together,  nor  our  longings  to  change  them 
into  Italian,  nor  our  disappointment  when  we  did 
so,  nor  our  laughter  at  Signior  Shriekalini,  nor 
our  tears  when  poor  darling  Bijou  died.  And 
do  you  remember,  dearest,  the  charming  green 
lawn  where  we  used  to  play  together,  and  plan 
tricks  for  your  governess  ?  She  was  very,  very 
cross,  though,  I  think,  we  were  a  little  to  blame 
too.  However,  I  was  much  the  worst !  And  pray, 
Eleanor,  don't  you  remember  how  we  used  to 
like  being  called  pretty,  and  told  of  the  con- 
quests we  should  make  ?  Do  you  like  all  that 
now  ?  For  my  part,  I  am  tired  of  it,  at  least  from 
the  generality  of  one's  flatterers. 

"  Ah  !  Eleanor,  or  heigho!  as  the  young  ladies 
in  novels  write,  do  you  remember  how  jealous 

I  was  of  you  at  ,  and  how  spiteful  I  was, 

and  how  you  were  an  angel,  and  bore  with  me, 
and  kissed  me,  and  told  me  that — that  I  had  no- 
thing to  fear  ?  Well,  Clar — ,  I  mean  Mr.  Lin- 
den, is  now  in  town,  and  so  popular  and  so  ad- 
mired !    I  wish  we  were  at  again,  for 

there  we  saw  him  every  day,  and  now  we  don't 
meet  more  than  three  times  a  week  ;  and  though 
I  like  hearing  him  praised  above  all  things,  yet 
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I  feel  very  uncomfortable  when  that  praise  comeH 
from  very,  very  pretty  women.     I  wish  we  were 

at again  !    Mamma,  who  is  looking  more 

beautiful  than  ever,  is  very  kind ;  she  says  no- 
thing, to  be  sure,  but  she  must  see  how — that  is  to 
say — she  must  know  that — that  I — I  mean  that 
Clarence  is  very  attentive  to  me,  and  that  I  blush 
and  look  exceedingly  silly  whenever  he  is ;  and 
therefore  I  suppose  that  whenever  Clarence 
thinks  fit  to  ask  me,  I  shall  not  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  getting  up  at  six  o"'clock,  and  travelling 
to  Gretna  Green,  through  that  odious  North 
road,  up  the  Highgate  Hill,  and  over  Finchley 
Common. 

*'  *  But  when  will  he  ask  you  ?*  My  dearest 
Eleanor,  that  is  more  than  I  can  say.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  there  is  something  about  Linden  which 
I  cannot  thoroughly  understand.  They  say  he 
is  nephew  and  heir  to  the  Mr.  Talbot,  whom, 
you  may  have  heard  Papa  talk  of  as  the  chevalier 
leplm  a  la  mode  in  his  day  ;  but  if  so,  why  the 
hints,  the  insinuations,  of  not  being  what  he  seems, 
which  Clarence  perpetually  throws  out,  and 
which  only  excite  my  interest  without  gratifying 
my  curiosity  ?  *  It  is  not,'  he  has  said,  more 
than  once,  *  as  an  obscure  adventurer  that  I 
will  claim  your  love;'  and  if  I  venture,  which 
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is  very  seldom  (for,  potir  dire  vrai,  I  am  a  little 
afraid  of  him),  to  question  his  meaning,  he  either 
sinks  into  utter  silence,  for  which,  if  I  had 
loved  according-  to  book,  and  not  so  naturally, 
I  should  be  very  angry  with  him,  or  twists 
his  words  into  another  signification,  such  as  that 
he  would  not  claim  me  till  he  had  become  some- 
thing higher  and  nobler  than  he  is  now.  Alas, 
my  dear  Eleanor,  it  takes  a  long  time  to  make 
an  ambassador  out  of  an  attache. 

*'  See  now  if  you  reproached  me  justly  with 
scanty  correspondences.  If  I  write  a  line  more,  I 
must  begin  a  new  sheet,  and  that  will  be  beyond 
the  power  of  a  frank — a  thing  which  would,  I 
know,  break  the  heart  of  your  dear,  good,  gene- 
rous, but  a  little  too  prudent  aunt,  and  irre- 
vocably ruin  me  in  her  esteem.  So  God  bless 
you,  dearest  Eleanor,  and  believe  me  most 
alFectionately  yours, 

"  Flora  Abdennk." 


LETTER  II. 

FKOM    THE    SAME   TO    THE    SAME. 

"  Pray,  dearest  Eleanor,  does  that  good  aunt 
of  yours — now,  don't  frown,  I  am  not  going  to 
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speak  disrespectfully  of  her — ever  take  a  liking 
to  young  gentlemen  whom  you  detest,  and 
insist  upon  the  fallacy  of  your  opinion,  and  the 
unerring  rectitude  of  hers  ?  If  so,  you  can  pity 
and  comprehend  my  grief.  Mamma  has  formed 
quite  an  attachment  to  such  a  disagreeable 
person.  He  is  Lord  Borodaile,  the  eldest,  and,  I 
believe,  the  only  son  of  Lord  Ulswater.  Perhaps 
you  may  have  met  him  abroad,  for  he  has  been 
a  great  traveller  ;  his  family  is  among  the  most 
ancient  in  England,  and  his  father's  estate  covers 
half  a  county.  All  this  mamma  tells  me,  with 
the  most  earnest  air  in  the  world,  whenever  I  de- 
claim upon  his  impertinence  or  disagreeahility — 
(is  there  such  a  word?  there  ought  to  be.) 
*  Well,'  said  I  to-day,  *  whaf s  that  to  me  ?'  *  It 
may  be  a  great  deal  to  you,'  replied  mamma,  sig- 
nificantly, and  the  blood  rushed  from  my  face 
to  my  heart.  She  could  not,  Eleanor,  she  could 
not  mean,  after  all  her  kindness  to  Clarence,  and 
in  spite  of  all  her  penetration  into  my  heart — 
Oh,  no,  no — she  could  not.  How  terribly  sus- 
picious this  love  makes  one  ! 

"  But  if  I  disliked  Lord  Borodaile  at  first, 
I  have  hated  him  of  late ;  for,  some  how  or  other, 
he  is  always  in  the  way.  If  I  see  Clarence 
hastening  through  the  crowd  to  ask  me  to  dance, 
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at  that  very  instant,  up  steps  Lord  Borodaile, 
with  his  cold,  changeless  face,  and  his  haughty, 
old  fasiiioned  bow,  and  his  abominable  dark 
complexion — and  mamma  smiles — and  he  hopes 
he  finds  me  disengaged — and  I  am  hurried  off — 
and  poor  Clarence  looks  so  disappointed  and  so 
wretched  !  You  have  no  idea  how  ill-tempered 
this  makes  me.  I  could  not  help  asking  Lord 
Borodaile,  yesterday,  if  he  was  never  going 
abroad  again,  and  the  hateful  creature  played 
with  his  cravat,  and  answered  '  Never  !'  I  was  in 
hopes  that  my  sullenness  would  drive  his  lord- 
ship away,  tout  au  contraire  ;  '  Nothing,'  said 
he  to  me,  the  other  day,  when  I  was  in  full  pout, 
*  Nothing  is  so  plebeian  as  good  humour  !  Patri- 
cian blood  is  always  in  a  ferment !' 

"  I  wish,  then,  Eleanor,  that  he  could  see 
your  governess ;  she  must  be  majesty  itself  in  his 
eyes. 

"  Ah,  dearest,  how  we  belie  ourselves.  At  this 
moment,  when  you  might  think,  from  the  idle, 
rattling,  silly  flow  of  my  letter,  that  my  heart 
was  as  light  and  free  as  it  was  when  we  used  to 
play  on  the  green  lawn,  and  under  the  sunny 
trees,  in  the  merry  days  of  our  childhood,  the 
tears  are  running  down  my  cheeks ;  see  where 
they  have  fallen  on  the  page,  and  my  head  throbs 
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as  if  my  thoughts  were  too  full  and  heavy  for  it 
to  contain.  It  is  past  one  !  I  am  alone,  and  in 
my  own  room.     Mamma  is  gone  to  a  rout  at 

H House  ;   but  I  knew  I  should  not  meet 

Clarence  there,  and  so  I  said  I  was  ill,  and  re- 
mained at  home.  I  have  done  so  often  of  late, 
whenever  I  learnt  from  him  that  he  was  not 
going  to  the  same  place  as  mamma.  Indeed,  I 
love  much  better  to  sit  alone  and  think  over  his 
words  and  looks ;  and  I  have  drawn,  after  repeat- 
ed attempts,  a  profile  likeness  of  him  ;  and  Oh, 
Eleanor,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  dear  it  is  to  me ; 
and  yet  there  is  not  a  line,  not  a  look  of  his 
countenance  which  I  have  not  learnt  by  heart, 
without  such  useless  aids  to  my  memory.  But  I 
am  ashamed  of  telling  you  all  this,  and  my  eyes 
ache  so,  that  I  can  write  no  more. 

"  Ever,  as  ever,  dearest  Eleanor,  your  affec- 
tionate friend.'' 


LETTER  III. 

FAOM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

"  Eleanor,  I  am  undone  !  My  mother— my 
mother  has  been  so  cruel ;  but  she  cannot,  she 
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cannot  intend  it,  or  she  knows  very  little  of  my 
heart.  With  some,  ties  may  be  as  easily  broken 
as  formed  ;  with  others  they  are  twined  around 
life  itself. 

"  Clarence  dined  with  us  yesterday,  and  was 
unusually  animated  and  agreeable.  He  was  en- 
gaged on  business  with  Lord  Aspeden  after- 
wards, and  left  us  early.  We  had  a  few  people 
in  the  evening ;  Lord  Borodaile  among  the  rest ; 
and  my  mother  spoke  of  Clarence,  and  his  rela- 
tionship to,  and  expectations  from  Mr.  Talbot. 
Lord  Borodaile  sneered  :  '  You  are  mi^itaken,' 
said  he,  sarcastically ;  '  Mr.  Linden  may  feel  it 
convenient  to  give  out  that  he  is  related  to  so 
old  a  family  as  the  Talbots  ;  and  since  God  only 
knows  who  or  what  he  is,  he  may  as  well  claim 
alliance  with  one  person  as  another ;  but  he  is 
certainly  not  the  nephew  of  Mr.  Talbot  of  Scars- 
dale  Park,  for  that  gentleman  had  no  sisters,  and 
but  one  brother,  who  left  an  only  daughter,  that 
daughter  had  also  but  one  child,  certainly  no  re- 
lation to  Mr.  Linden.  I  can  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  this  statement ;  for  the  Talbots  are  related  to, 
or  at  least  nearly  connected  with,  myself ;  and  1 
thank  Heaven  that  I  have  a  pedigree,  even  in  its 
collateral  branches,  worth  learning  by  heart.' 
And  then  Lord   Borodaile  —  I  little  thought, 

VOL.    II.  K 
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when  I  railed  against  him,  what  serious  cause  I 
should  have  to  hate  him — turned  to  me,  and  ha- 
rassed me  with  his  tedious  attentions  the  whole 
of  the  evening. 

"  This  morning  mamma  sent  for  me  into  her 
boudoir.  *  I  have  observed,'  said  she,  with  the 
greatest  indifference,  *  that  Mr.  Linden  has,  of 
late,  been  much  too  particular  in  his  manner  to- 
wards you — your  foolish  and  undue  familiarity 
with  every  one,  has  perhaps  given  him  en- 
couragement. After  the  gross  imposition  which 
Lord  Borodaile  exposed  to  us  last  night,  I 
cannot  but  consider  the  young  man  as  a  mere 
adventurer,  and  must  not  only  insist  on  your 
putting  a  total  termination  to  civilities,  which 
we  must  henceforth  consider  presumption,  but  I 
myself  shall  conceive  it  incumbent  upon  me 
greatly  to  limit  the  advances  he  has  thought 
proper  to  make  towards  my  acquaintance.' 

*'  You  may  guess  how  thunderstruck  I  was 
by  this  speech.  I  could  not  answer ;  my  tongue 
literally  clove  to  my  mouth,  and  I  was  only  re- 
lieved by  a  sudden  and  violent  burst  of  tears. 
Mamma  looked  exceedingly  displeased,  and  was 
just  going  to  speak,  when  the  servant  threw  open 
the  door,  and  announced  Mr.  Linden.  I  rose 
hastily,  and  had  only  just  time  to  escape,  as  he 
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entered;  but  when  I  heard  that  dear,  dear 
voice,  I  could  not  resist  turning  for  one 
moment.  He  saw  me — and  was  struck  mute, 
for  the  agony  of  my  soul  was  stamped  visibly 
on  my  countenance.  That  moment  was  over — 
with  a  violent  effort  I  tore  myself  away. 

"  Eleanor,  I  can  now  write  no  more.  God 
bless  you  !  and  me  too — for  I  am  very,  very 
unhappy. 

"  F.  A." 


We  havegiven  thee.  Reader,  these  threeletters, 
partly  to  unfold  more  accurately  the  playful  and 
infantine,  but  tender  and  feeling,  character  of 
their  writer,  and  partly  to  explain  and  illustrate 
the  late  incidents  in  our  tale. 

Adjourn  we  now  to  our  unfortunate  lover.  • 


F  2 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


"  What  a  charaiing  character  is  a  kind  old  man." 

Stephen  Montague. 


"Cheer up,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Talbot, kindly, 
*'  we  must  never  despair.  What  though  Lady 
Westborough  has  forbidden  you  the  boudoir,  a 
boudoir  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  daugh- 
ter, and  you  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  the 
veto  extends  to  both.  But  now  that  we  are  on 
this  subject,  do  let  me  reason  with  you  seriously. 
Have  you  not  already  tasted  all  the  pleasures 
and  been  sufficiently  annoyed  by  some  of  the 
pains  of  acting  the  *  Incognito  .'"  Be  ruled  by 
me :  resume  your  proper  name ;  though  not 
coupled  with  titular  rank,  or  set  off  with  fortune, 
it  is  at   least  one  which  the  proudest  might 
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acknowledge ;  and  its  discovery  will  remove  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  which  you  so 
ardently  desire." 

Clarence,  who  was  labouring  under  strong 
excitement,  paused  for  some  moments,  as  if  to 
collect  himself,  before  he  replied  :  "  I  have  been 
thrust  from  my  father's  home — I  have  been 
made  the  victim  of  another's  crime — I  have  been 
denied  the  rights  and  the  name  of  son;  per- 
haps— (and  I  say  this  bitterly) — justly  denied 
them,  despite  of  my  own  innocence.  What  would 
you  have  me  do  .''  Resume  a  name  never  con- 
ceded to  me — perhaps  not  righteously  mine — 
thrust  myself  upon  the  unwilling  and  shrinking 
hands,  which  disowned  and  rejected  me — blazon 
my  virtues  by  pretensions  which  I  myself  have 
promised  to  forego,  and  foist  myself  on  the 
notice  of  strangers  by  the  very  claims  which  my 
nearest  relations  dispute.-'  Never — never — 
never !  With  the  simple  name  I  have  assumed 
— the  friend  I  myself  have  won  —  you,  my 
generous  benefactor,  my  real  father,  who  never 
forsook,  nor  insulted  me  for  my  misfortunes — 
with  these,  I  have  gained  some  steps  in  the 
ladder  ;  with  these,  and  those  gifts  of  nature,  a 
stout  heart,  and  a  willing  hand,  of  which  none 
can  rob  me,  I  will  either  ascend  the  rest,  even  to 
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the  summit,  or  fall  to  the  dust,  unknown,  but 
not  contemned ;  unlamented,  but  not  despised.'*. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Talbot,  brushing  away 
a  tear  which  he  could  not  deny  to  the  feeling, 
even  while  he  disputed  the  judgment  of  the 
young  adventurer — "  well,  this  is  all  very  fine 
and  very  foolish ;  but  you  shall  never  want 
friend  or  father  while  I  live,  or  when  I  have 
ceased  to  live ;  but  come — sit  down,  share  my 
dinner,  which  is  not  very  good,  and  my  dessert, 
which  is :  help  me  to  entertain  two  or  three 
guests  who  are  coming  to  me  in  the  evening  to 
talk  on  literature,  sup,  and  sleep ;  and  to-mor- 
row you  shall  return  home,  and  see  Lady  Flora 
in  the  drawing-room,  if  you  cannot  in  the 
boudoir." 

And  Clarence  was  easily  persuaded  to  accept 
the  invitation.  : 

Talbot  was  not  of  those  men  who  are  forced 
to  exert  themselves  to  be  entertaining.  He  had 
the  pleasant  and  easy  way  of  imparting  his  great 
general  and  curious  information,  that  a  man, 
partly  humorist,  partly  philosopher,  who  values 
himself  on  being  Vhovime  de  lettres^  and  is  de- 
spite of  himself  Vhomme  du  mondCy  always 
ought  to  possess.  Clarence  was  soon  beguiled 
from  the  remembrance  of  his  mortifications,  and, 
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bv  little  and  little,  entirely  yielded  to  the  airy 
and  happy  flow  of  Talbot's  conversation.  i 

Who  shall  say  that  there  is  no  wisdom  in 
inculcating  external  address,  no  virtue  in  the 
excellence  of  manner,  no  merit  due  to  the  invi- 
sible but  mighty  arts,  which,  more  than  folios 
on  morality,  increase  our  happiness  or  soften  our 
griefs  ?  Who  shall  say  that  the  writer,  who  above 
all  has  contributed  to  this  end,  is  only  the 
preacher  of  dissimulation  and  deceit  ?  that  Ches- 
terfield has  not  been  almost  equally  misinter- 
preted by  the  ignorant  and  abused  by  the  vulgar, 
as  the  great  names  of  Epicurus  and  Helvetius  ? 
and  that  the  man  whom  we  have  been  taught  to 
condemn  as  the  hypocritical  minion  of  the  world, 
ought  not  rather  to  be  venerated  as  the  philoso- 
pher of  benevolence,  and  the  expounder  of  its 
more  subtle,  yet  more  customary  laws  ?* 

*  This  observation,  which  we  confess,  looks  a  little  like  rhap- 
sody, requires  more  detailed  proof  than  would  find  a  fitting 
place  in  these  volumes.  A  very  attentive  consideration  of  the 
life  and  letters  of  Lord  Chesterfield  has,  however,  so  strongly 
possessed  us  with  the  belief  that  the  character  of  both,  especially 
the  latter,  has  been  misunderstood,  that  we  shall  take  an  early 
opportunity,  in  some  work  more  adapted  than  this  to  that  purpose, 
of  expressing  at  large  the  grounds  of  our  opinion.  If  there  is 
one  literary  pleasure  better  than  fame,  it  is  the  attempting  to  do 
justice  to  a  great  man. 
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In  the  evening,  three  or  four  men  of  literary 
eminence  (as  many  as  Talbot's  small  Tusculum 
could  accommodate  with  beds)  arrived,  and  in  a 
conversation,  free  alike  from  the  jargon  of 
pedants  and  the  insipidities  of  ton,  the  night 
fled  away  swiftly  and  happily,  even  to  the  lover. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


"  We  are  here  (in  the  country)  among  the  vast  and  noble 
dcenes  of  nature  ;  we  are  there  (in  the  town)  among  the  pitiM 
rfiifts  of  policy.  We  walk  here  in  the  light  and  open  ways  of 
the  divine  bounty — we  grope  there  in  the  dark  and  confused 
lab)Trinths  of  human  malice  :  our  senses  are  here  feasted  with  all 
the  dear  and  genuine  taste  of  their  objects,  which  are  all  sophis- 
ticated there,  and  for  the  most  part  overwhelmed  with  their  con- 
traries :  here  pleasure,  methinks,  looks  like  a  beautiful,  constant, 
and  modest  wife ;  it  is  there  an  impudent,  fickle,  and  painted 
hMlot." 

Cowley. 


Lucretius  has  said  beautifully,  in  the  most 
hacknied  passage  of  his  poem,  that  there  is 
nothing  sweeter  than  to  behold  afar,  from  the 
quiet  and  safe  temples  of  philosophy,  the  great 
crowd  rolling  below,  wandering,  confused,  erring, 
seeking  to  and  fro  the  viam  vita^  wasting  days 
F  3 
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and  nights  in  the  laborious  pursuit  of  wealth 
and  honour,  and  in  the  vague  hope  to  enjoy  them 
when  possessed.* 

Here,  as  at  the  hush  of  night,  I  lay  aside  the 
masterpieces  of  human  invention,  and  recur  to 
these  idle  and  worthless  pages  ;  (how  far  short 
of  the  vague  dreams  of  future  excellence  which 
the  enthusiasm  of  boyhood  kindled  and  con- 
ceived !)  Here,  amid  the  trees  waving  before 
my  windows  in  the  air  of  the  solemn  night,  which 
breathes  wild  and  fresh  from  the  recesses  of 
many  woods,  and  over  the  free  grass  of  the 
untilled  and  unpeopled  wastes  which  surround 
my  home — here,  as  the  dim  fire  struggles  (like 
our  own  pent  and  restless  spirit)  upward  from 
the  mass  which  clogs,  and  amid  the  vapour 
which  curls  around  it,  and  ray  lone  lamp  casts 
its  light  on  walls  covered  with  the  breathing 
canvas,  relics  or  copies  of  no  ignoble  hands,  and 
on  the  greater  treasures  which  knowledge  has 


•  Voltaire,  so  generally  wrong  when  he  asserts  a  fact,  is  some- 
times wonderfuDf  in  the  right  when  he  impeaches  an  opinion. 
There  is  a  very  acute  commentary  upon  this  passage  in  Lucre- 
tius, to  be  found  in  the  "  Dictionnaire  Philosophique,"  article 
*  Curiosity.'  Voltaire's  interpretation  of  the  causes  of  our  plea- 
■ure  at  the  distresses  from  which  we  are  exempt,  is  both  better 
and  more  benevolent  than  the  literal  sense  of  Lucretius. 
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condensed  into  few  volumes,  matter  for  incalcu- 
lable thought — here,  when  I  recal  my  remem- 
brances of  the  world  beyond 

m 

"  That  great  sea,  whose  ebb  and  flow 

At  once  is  deaf  and  loud," 

and  sit  me  down  to  weave  them  into  a  worldly 
tale,  there  comes  over  me  a  gentle,  but  deep 
delight, 

"  Like  babbling  gossips,  safe— who  hear  the  war 
Of  winds,  and  sigh — ^but  tremble  not." 

I  look  upon  the  past  as  on  a  different  exist- 
ence from  that  which  I  now  hold — an  existence 
wherein  all  ill  passions  and  feverish  desires, 
concentred  in  one  narrow  space,  found  no 
outlet,  and  preyed  upon  themselves.  I  know 
not  if  my  life  has  been  more  romantic  than  that 
of  others;  but  no  fiction  that  I  have  ever 
dreamed  of  seems  to  me  so  strange  as  the  realities 
I  have  undergone.  But  these  are  sunk  into  the 
depths  of  time ; 

"  And  sand  filled  up  the  palaces  of  old." 

\ 
The  waters  of  life  flow  onward,  in  a  tide  so 
still,  so  utterly  unbroken,  that  the  very  heaven 
and   earth,    which   are  their  solitary   witness. 
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appear  changed  from  what  they  were.  I  some- 
times ask  my  heart  for  its  old  ambition,  its 
thirst  for  pleasure,  its  craving  of  enterprise  and 
action,  the  very  melancholy  which  it  once 
breathed  in  from  all  around  it,  like  an  air — I 
ask  my  heart,  but  receive  no  answer :  the 
thousand  voices,  formerly  so  loud,  are  mute; 
the  ancient  race  of  Thought  are  no  more ;  they 
have  left  but  a  single  successor,  and  its  name  is 
"  Peace.'' 

I  smile  when  I  think  my  young  desires  of 
fame  are  sunk  into  these  pages ;  and  wonder 
that  with  the  smile  is  mingled  no  sigh  of  regret. 
But  the  world  is  not  to  me  what  it  has  been, 
and  "  in  the  hoUowness  of  common  praise  there 
is  no  longer  nuisic."  I  feel  a  pleasure  even  in 
that  thought  of  oblivion,  which  once  to  me 
seemed  the  bitterest  of  pangs — a  pleasure,  to 
think  that  envy,  rancour,  hatred,  will  not  even 
have  a  name  to  which  to  cling.  None  on  this 
earth — not  even  thou,  in  whose  deep  and  earnest 
eyes  the  love  which  surpasses  thought  keeps 
its  unceasing  watch — none  have  pierced  the 
mysteries  of  my  heart — nor  shall  they  !  In  that 
temple  there  is  one  sanctuary  which  no  human 
thing  shall  know.  There  are  some  who  have 
loved  to  find  in  the  beings  of  romance,  a  channel. 
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through  which  to  pour  the  secrets  of  their  own 
nature,  and  have  modelled  their  creations  from 
themselves.  To  me  it  has  been  an  aim  to  shun 
the  ideal  fellowship  they  have  sought,  and  a 
pleasure  to  recognize,  in  the  shadows  I  have 
called  to  life,  no  single  congeniality  to  myself. 
What  triumph  to  vanity  could  atone  for  the 
sacrifice  of  pride  ?  Or  what  is  there  in  the 
gloom  of  secrecy  to  compare  with  the  torment  of 
disclosure  ?  Who  that  has  felt  the  sanctity  of 
hoarded  thought — the  reverence,  brooding  over 
an  eventful  but  buried  past — would  bare  to  the 
curious  crowd,  the  graves  of  years,  the  tombs 
on  which  Solitude  and  Nature  have  kept  watch 
like  angels.''  Who  would  "enfeoff  to  popu- 
larity" the  shrinking  and  vestal  mind  ;  or 
render  hackn'ed  to  the  eyes  of  men  the  un- 
violated  altars  which,  in  night  and  loneliness, 
have  been  hushed  beneath  the  influence  of 
God? 

These  digressions  and  egotisms  will  be  the 
ruin  of  my  book  !  Draw  up  the  curtain  !  The 
scene  is  the  Opera. 

The  pit  is  crowded ;  the  connoisseurs  in  the 
front  row  are  in  a  very  ill  humour.  It  must  be 
confessed,  that  extreme  heat  is  a  little  trying  to 
the  temper  of  a  critic. 
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The  Opera  then  was  not  what  it  is  now,  nor 
even  what  it  had  been  in  a  former  time.  It  is 
somewhat  amusing  to  find  Goldsmith  question- 
ing, in  one  of  his  Essays,  whether  the  Opera 
could  ever  become  popular  in  England  ?  But 
on  the  night  on  which  we  have  summoned  our 
reader  to  that  "  theatre  of  sweet  sounds,"  a  cele- 
brated singer  from  the  continent  made  his  first 
appearance  in  London,  and  all  the  world  thronged 
to  "  that  odious  Opera-house,"  to  hear  or  to  say 
they  had  heard  the  famous  Sopraniello. 

"  A  most  unusually  full  house,  my  lord," 
said  the  lean  Mr.  Callythorpe,  to  the  courtly 
Earl  of  Aspeden. 

"  So  full,"  replied  his  lordship,  with  a  bow, 
"  that  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  see  you.  One 
loves  a  contrast  you  know. 

"  '  Refreshing  sight,  when  at  the  crowded  feast 
We  hail  thy  head — <me  empty  spot  at  least.'  " 


impertinent !''  muttered  Mr.  Cally- 
thorpe. 

Clarence  now  joined  them.  *'  How  ill  you 
are  looking,  Linden,"  said  Mr.  Callythorpe, 
rejoiced  at  an  opportunity  of  venting  his  spleen, 

"  It  is  the  mind/'  said  Lord  Aspeden  ;  "  the 
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mind  is  very  wearing ;  that  is  what  makes  you 
look  so  like  a  spectre,  my  dear  Mr.  Cally- 
thorpe." 

"  Spectre,  my  lord  .'""  cried  the  lean  gentle- 
man, in  a  pretty  considerable  d d  particular 

rage ;  "  spectre  !  one  need  not  have  a  plethora 
to  look  in  health  ;  and  now  I  think  of  it,  Lord 
Aspeden,  have  you  seen  the  doctor  who  cures 
fits  ?  You  really  ought ;  you  look  very  apo- 
plectic. I  speak  as  a  friend,  you  know,  my  dear 
lord." 

"  Odious  person  !"  said  Lord  Aspeden,  to 
Clarence,  in  a  whisper ;  "  is  it  not  quite  dreadful? 
Imagine  my  having  mixed  in  diplomacy  for  so 
many  years,  to  come  among  these  bears  at  last — 
after  all  my  compliments  too  !" — and  his  lordship 
smiled  and  sauntered  away. 

"  Horrid  fool  that  Lord  Aspeden  !"  said 
Cally thorpe ;  "  if  he  had  stayed  two  minutes 
longer  I  should  have  told  him  so,  for  I  never 
flatter — it  is  unworthy  an  English  gentleman. 

By  the  by,  I  must  go  and  court  Lady 

for  a  card  to  her  next  rout.  Do  you  know, 
my  dear  Clarence,  that  Lord  Borodaile  says  you 
are  no  relation  to  Talbot  ?  and  people  begin  to 
ask  a  great  many  questions  about  you,  just  as  if 
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you  were  a  sharper  ?  You  are  not  offended  ?  I'm 
your  true  friend,  and  always  take  your  part." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Clarence,  hiding  with  a 
laugh  his  vexation ;  "  and  so  adieu.  I  am  going 
to  make  my  round  through  the  boxes." 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Foreigner,  Mr.  Foreigner,"  said 
Clarence  to  himself,  as  he  ascended  the  stairs, 
**  whose  name  I  forget,  but  who  didst  tell  the 
credulous  Duke  of  Orleans,  that  while  in  all 
other  nations,  people  inquired  into  your  rank, 
your  power,  your  pedigree,  or  your  fortune,  in 
England  the  only  question  ever  asked  about 
you  was,  *  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ?'  Oh ! 
Mr.  Foreigner,  how  grievously  were  you  mis- 
taken, or  how  lamentably  are  we  changed !" 

With  a  nervous  step,  Clarence  proceeded  to 
Lady  Westborough's  box;  and  it  was  many 
minutes  that  he  lingered  by  the  door  before  he 
summoned  courage  to  obtain  admission. 

He  entered  ;  the  box  was  crowded  ;  but  Lady 
Flora  was  not  there.  Lord  Borodaile  was 
sitting  next  to  Lady  Westborough.  As  Cla- 
rence  entered,  Lord  Borodaile  raised  his  eye- 
brows, and  Lady  Westborough  her  glass.  How- 
ever disposed  a  great  person  may  be  to  drop  a 
lesser  one,  no  one  of  real  birth  or  breeding  ever 
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cuts  another.  (This  fact  we  beg  leave  fully  to 
impress  upon  your  mind,  my  dear  Author  or 

Authoress  of ,  the  next  time  you  write  a 

novel,  and  take  the  maxims  of  Brummel,  who 
was  not  a  gentleman,  for  truths.)  Lady  West- 
borough,  therefore,  though  much  colder,  was 
no  less  civil  than  usual ;  and  Lord  Borodaile 
bowed  lower  than  ever  to  Mr.  Linden,  as  he 
punctiliously  called  him.  But  Clarence's  quick 
eye  discovered  instantly  that  he  was  no  welcome 
intruder,  and  that  his  day  with  the  beautiful 
marchioness  was  over.  His  visit,  consequently, 
was  short  and  embarrassed.  When  he  left  the 
box,  he  heard  Lord  Borodaile's  short,  low, 
sneering  laugh,  followed  by  Lady  Westborough's 
**  hush  "  of  reproof. 

His  blood  boiled.  He  hurried  along  the 
passage,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
and  his  hand  clenched. 

**  What,  ho !  Linden,  my  good  fellow,  why 
you  look  as  if  all  the  ferocity  of  the  great  Figg 
were  in  your  veins,''  cried  a  good  humoured 
voice.  Clarence  started,  and  saw  the  young 
and  high  spirited  Duke  of  Haverfield. 

"  Are  you  going  behind  the  scenes .?"  said  his 
grace.  "I  have  just  come  from  thence;  and 
you  had  much  better  drop  into  La  Meronville's 
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box  with  me-  You  sup  with  her  to-night, 
do  you  not  ?  ' 

"  No,  indeed  !""  rephed  Clarence ;  "  I  scarcely 
know  her,  except  by  sight." 

"  Well,  and  what  think  you  of  her?" 

"  That  she  is  the  prettiest  Frenchwoman  I 
ever  saw." 

"  Commend  me  to  secret  sympathies!"  cried 
the  duke.  "She  has  asked  me  three  times 
who  you  were,  and  told  me  three  times  that  you 
were  the  handsomest  man  in  Loudon,  and  had 
quite  a  foreign  air ;  the  latter  recommendation 
being  of  course  far  greater  than  the  former.  So 
after  this  you  cannot  refuse  to  accompany  me  to 
her  box,  and  make  her  acquaintance." 

"  Nay,"'''  answered  Clarence,  "  I  shall  be  too 
happy  to  profit  by  the  taste  of  so  discerning  a 
person ;  but  it  is  cruel  in  you,  Duke,  not  to 
feign  a  little  jealousy — a  little  reluctance  to 
introduce  so  formidable  a  rival."" 

'*  Oh,  quant  a  moi^''  said  Haverfield,  '*  I 
only  like  her  for  her  menial,  not  her  personal 
attractions.  She  is  very  agreeable,  and  a  little 
witty  ;  vmla  des  attractions  pour  une  femme  qui 
demeure  a  Londres."" 

"  But  do  tell  me  a  little  of  her  history,"  said 
Clarence ;  '*  for,  in  spite  of  her  renown,  I  only 
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know  her  as  La  belle  Meronville.  Is  she  not 
living  en  ami  with  some  one  of  our  acquaint- 
ance  ? 

"  To  be  sure,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  with 
Lord  Borodaile.  She  is  prodigiously  extra- 
vagant ;  and  Borodaile  affects  to  be  prodigiously 
fond,  a  thing  which  you  and  I,  who  know 
(thanks  to  TroUolop)  that  there  is  only  a  certain 
fund  of  affection  in  the  '  human  mind,'  and  that 
all  Lord  Borodaile's  is  centred  in  Lord  Boro- 
daile, are  convinced  cannot  really  be  the  case." 

"  Is  he  jealous  of  her  ?"  said  Clarence. 

"  Not  in  the  least !  nor  indeed  does  she  give 
him  any  cause.  She  is  very  gay,  very  talkative, 
gives  excellent  suppers,  and  always  has  her  box 
at  the  Opera  crowded  avec  des  adorateurs ;  but 
that  is  all.  She  encourages  many,  and  favours 
but  one.  Happy  Borodaile !  My  lot  is  less 
fortunate !  You  know,  1  suppose,  that  Julia 
has  deserted  me .''" 

"  You  astonish  me — and  for  what .''" 

"  Oh,  she  told  me,  with  a  vehement  burst  of 
tears,  that  she  was  convinced  I  did  not  love  her, 
and  that  a  hundred  pounds  a  month  was  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  milliner's  apprentice.  I 
answered  the  first  assertion,  by  an  assurance 
that  I   adored   her;  but   I    preserved   a    total 
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silence  with  regard  to  the  latter  :  and  so  I  found 
Trevanion  tete-a-tete  with  her  the  next  day." 

"  What  did  you  ?"  said  Clarence. 

"  Sent  my  valet  to  Trevanion,  with  an  old 
coat  of  mine,  my  compliments,  and  my  hopes 
that,  as  Mr.  Trevanion  was  so  fond  of  my  cast 
off  conveniences,  he  would  honour  me  by 
accepting  the  accompanying  trifle." 

**  He  challenged  you,  without  doubt .?" 

*'  Challenged  me  !  No.  He  tells  all  his  friends 
that  I  am  the  wittiest  man  in  Europe." 

"  A  fool  can  speak  truth  you  see,""  said  Cla- 
rence, laughing. 

*'  Thank  you.  Linden:  you  shall  have  my 
good  word  with  La  Meronville  for  that ;  mats 
aUonsy 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Meronville,  as  she  point- 
edly entitled  herself,  was  one  of  those  charming 
adventuresses,  who,  making  the  most  of  a  good 
education  and  a  prepossessing  person,  a  delicate 
turn  pour  des  epitreSy  and  a  lively  vein  of  con- 
versation, come  to  England  for  a  year  or  two, 
as  Spaniards  were  wont  to  go  to  Mexico,  and 
who  return  to  their  native  country  with  a  pro- 
found contempt  for  the  barbarians  whom  they 
have  so  egregiously  despoiled.  M.  de  la  Meron- 
ville  was  small,   beautifully   formed,    had  the 
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prettiest  hands  and  feet  in  the  world,  and 
laughed  musicallf/.  By-the-by,  how  difficult  it 
is  to  laugh,  or  even  to  smile,  at  once  naturally 
and  gracefully.  We  have  often  thought  it  one  of 
Steele's  finest  touches  of  character,  where  he 
says  of  Will  Honeycomb,  "  He  can  smile  when 
one  speaks  to  him,  and  laughs  easily."" 

In  a  word,  our  JoUe  Fran^aise  was  precisely 
formed  to  turn  the  head  of  a  man  like  Lord 
Borodailc,  whose  pride  made  him  love  being 
courted,  and  whose  unintellectuality  required  to 
be  amused.  Madame  de  la  Meronville  received 
Clarence  with  a  great  deal  of  grace,  and  a  little 
reserve,  the  first  chiefly  natural,  the  last  wholly 
artificial. 

"  Well,"  said  the  duke,  (in  French),  "  you 
have  not  told  me  yet  who  are  to  be  of  your 
party  this  evening — Borodaile,  I  suppose,  of 
course .''" 

"  No,  he  cannot  come  to-night.*" 

"  Ah,  quel  malhenr !  then  the  hock  will  not  be 
iced  enough — Borodaile's  looks  are  the  best  wine 
coolers  in  the  world." 

"  Fie !""  cried  La  Meronville,  glancing  to- 
wards Clarence :  '*  I  cannot  endure  your  male- 
volence ;  wit  makes  you  very  bitter." 

"  And    that  is  exactly    the  reason  why  ia 
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belle  Meronville  loves  me  so  ;  nothing  is  so  sweet 
to  one  person  as  bitterness  upon  another ;  it  is 
human  nature  and  French  nature  (which  is  a 
very  different  thing)  into  the  bargain." 

"  Bah  !  my  lord  duke,  you  judge  of  others 
by  yourself." 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,"  cried  his  grace :  "  and 
that  is  the  best  way  of  forming  a  right  judg- 
ment. Ah  !  what  a  foot  that  petite  demoiselle 
has — you  don't  admire  her,  Linden  ?"" 

**  No,  duke,  my  admiration  is  like  the  bird 
in  the  cage — chained  here,  and  cannot  fly  away  !" 
answered  Clarence,  with  a  smile  at  the  frippery 
of  his  compliment. 

'*  Ah,  Monsieur,"  cried  the  pretty  French- 
woman, leaning  back,  "  you  have  been  at  Paris 
1  SCO  one  does  not  learn  those  graces  of  language 
in  England.  I  have  been  five  months  in  your 
country  — brought  over  the  prettiest  dresses  ima- 
ginable, and  have  only  received  three  compli- 
ments, and  (pity  me)  two  out  of  the  three  were 
upon  my  pronunciation  of  *  How  do  you  do !'  " 

"  Well,"  said  Clarence,  "  I  should  have  ima- 
gined  that  in  England,  above  all  other  countries, 
your  vanity  would  have  been  gratified,  for  you 
know  we  pique  ourselves  on  our  sincerity,  and 
say  all  we  think." 
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**  Yes  !  then  you  always  think,  very  un- 
pleasantly;  voila  T alternative !  which  is  the  best, 
to  speak  ill  or  to  thin  k  ill  of  one  ?" 

**  Pour  Tamour  de  dieu^  cried  the  duke, 
"  don't  ask  such  puzzling  questions ;  you  are 
always  getting  into  those  moral  subtleties,  which 
I  suppose  you  learn  from  Borodaile.  He  is  a 
wonderful  metaphysician,  I  hear — I  can  answer 
for  his  chemical  knowledge :  the  moment  he 
enters  a  room  he  draws  all  the  oxygen  out  of  it, 
the  very  walls  grow  damp.  As  for  me,  I  dissolve ; 
I  should  flow  into  a  fountain  like  Arethusa,  if 
happily  his  lordship  did  not  freeze  one  again 
into  substance  as  fast  as  he  dampens  one  into 
thaw." 

"  Fi  done  /"  cried  La  Meronville.  "  I  should 
be  very  angry,  had  you  not  taught  me  to  be 
very  indifferent — " 

"  To  him  r  said  the  duke,  drily.  «  I'm 
glad  to  hear  it.  He  is  not  worth  une  grande 
passion^  believe  me — but  tell  me,  ma  belle,  who 
else  sups  with  you  ?"" 

"  Uahordi  Monsieur  Linden,  I  trust,"  an- 
swered La  Meronville,  with  a  look  of  invitation 
(not  an  inviting  look),  to  which  Clarence  bowed 
and'  smiled  his  assent.     "  Milord  D ,  and 
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Mons.  Trevanion,  Mademoiselle  Caumartin,  and 
Monsieur  Le  Prince  Pietro  d'Urbini." 

**  Nothing  can  be  better  arranged,"  said  the 
duke.  "  But  see,  they  are  just  going  to  drop 
the  curtain.     Let  me  call  3'our  carriage." 

"  You  are  too  good,  milord,"  replied  La  Me- 
ronville,  with  a  bow,  which  said,  "  of  course ;" 
and  the  duke,  who  would  not  have  stirred  three 
paces  for  the  first  princess  of  the  blood,  hurried 
out  of  the  box  (despite  of  Clarence's  offer  to  un- 
dertake the  commission)  to  inquire  after  the 
carriage  of  the  most  notorious  adventuress  of 
the  day. 

Clarence  was  alone  in  the  box  with  the  beau- 
tiful Frenchwoman.  To  say  truth,  our  hero 
was  far  too  much  in  love  with  Lady  Flora,  and 
too  occupied,  as  to  his  other  thoughts,  with  the 
projects  of  ambition,  to  be  easily  led  into  any 
disreputable  or  criminal  liaismi ;  he  therefore 
conversed  with  his  usual  ease,  though  with  ra- 
ther more  than  his  usual  gallantry  (for  he 
knew  well  how  to  suit  his  language  to  the  per- 
son he  addressed),  without  feeling  the  least 
touched  by  the  charms  of  La  Meronville,  or  the 
least  desirous  of  supplanting  Lord  Borodaile  in 
her  favour. 
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The  duke  reappeared,  and  announced  the 
carriage.  As,  with  la  Meronville  leaning  on 
his  arm,  Clarence  hurried  out,  he  accidentally 
looked  up,  and  saw  on  the  head  of  the  stairs 
Lady  Westborough  with  Iier  party  (Lord 
Borodaile  among  the  rest)  in  waiting  for 
her  carriage.  For  almost  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  Clarence  felt  ashamed  of  himself;  his 
cheek  burned  like  filre,  and  he  involuntarily 
let  go  the  fair  hand  which  was  leaning  upon  his 
arm.  However,  the  weaker  our  cause  the  bet- 
ter face  we  should  put  upon  it,  and  Clarence, 
recovering  his  presence  of  mind,  and  vainly 
hoping  he  had  not  been  perceived,  buried  his 
face  as  well  as  he  was  able  in  the  fur  collar  of  his 
cloak,  and  hurried  on. 

"  You  saw  Lord  Borodaile  T^  said  the  duke 
to  La  Meronville,  as  he  handed  her  into  her 
carriage. 

"  Yes,  I  accidentally  looked  back  after  we 
had  passed  him,  and  then  I  saw  him." 

"  Looked  back  !"  said  the  duke ;  "  I  wonder 
he  did  not  turn  you  into  a  pillar  of  salt." 

"  Ft  done  r  cried  La  belle  Meronville,  tap- 
ping his  grace  playfully  on  the  arm,  in  order 
to  do  which  she  was  forced  to  lean  a  little  harder 
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upon  Clarence's,  which  she  had  not  yet  relin- 
quished— ^'■Fidonc! — Francois  chez  moir 

"  My  carriage  is  just  behind,"  said  the  duke. 
*'  You  will  go  with  rae  to  La  Meronville's,  of 
course." 

"  Really,  my  dear  duke,"  said  Clarence,  "  I 
wish  I  could  excuse  myself  from  this  party.  I 
have  another  engagement." 

*'  Excuse  yourself !  and  leave  me  to  the  mercy 
of  Mademoiselle  Caumartin,  who  has  the  face  of 
an  ostrich,  and  talks  me  out  of  breath  !  Never, 
my  dear  Linden,  never  !  Besides,  I  want  you  to 
see  how  well  I  shall  behave  to  Trevanion.  Here 
is  the  carriage.     Entrez^  mon  cher.'"' 

And  Clarence  weakly  and  foolishly  (but  he 
was  very  young  and  very  unhappy,  and  so,  long- 
ing for  an  escape  from  his  own  thoughts)  entered 
the  carriage,  and  drove  to  the  supper  party,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  Duke  of  Haverfield  being 
talked  out  of  breath  by  Mademoiselle  Caumar- 
tin, who  had  the  face  of  an  ostrich. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


"  Yet  truth  is  keenly  sought  for,  and  the  wind 
Charg'd  with  rich  words,  poured  out  in  thought's  defence ; 
Whether  the  church  inspire  that  eloquence. 
Or  a  Platonic  piety,  confin'd 
To  the  sole  temple  of  the  inward  mind ; 
And  one  there  is  who  builds  immortal  lays. 
Though  doomed  to  tread  in  solitary  ways ; 
Darkness  before,  and  danger's  voice  behind ! 

Yet  not  alone " 

Wordsworth- 


London — thou  Niobe,  who  sittest  in  stone, 
amidst  thy  stricken  and  fated  children ; — Nurse 
of  the  desolate,  that  hidest  in  thy  bosom  the 
shame,  the  sorrows,  the  sins  of  many  sons ;  in 
whose  arms  the  fallen  and  the  outcast  shroud 
their  distresses,  and  shelter  from  the  proud 
man's  contumely ;  Epitome  and  Focus  of  the 
disparities  and  maddening  contrasts  of  this 
g2 
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wrong  world,  that  assemblest  together  in  one 
great  heap  the  woes,  the  joys,  the  elevations, 
the  debasements  of  the  various  tribes  of  man ; 
Mightiest  of  levellers,  confounding  in  thy  whirl- 
pool all  ranks,  all  minds,  the  graven  labours  of 
knowledge,  the  straws  of  the  maniac,  purple 
and  rags,  the  regalities  and  the  loathsomeness 
of  earth  —  palace  and  lazar-house  combined  ! 
Grave  of  the  living,  where,  mingled  and  massed 
together,  we  couch,  but  rest  not — "  for  in  that 
sleep  of  life  what  dreams  do  come" — each  vexed 
with  a  separate  vision — "  shadows"  which  "grieve 
the  heart,"  unreal  in  their  substance,  but  faith- 
ful in  their  warnings,  flitting  from  tiie  eye,  but 
graving  unfleeting  memories  on  the  mind,  which 
reproduce  new  dreams  over  and  over,  until  the 
phantasm  ceases,  and  the  pall  of  a  heavier  torpor 
falls  upon  the  brain,  and  all  is  still,  and  dark, 
and  hushed  ! — "  From  the  stir  of  thy  great 
Babel,"  and  the  fixed  tinsel  glare  in  which  sits 
Pleasure  like  a  star,  "  which  shines,  but  warms 
not  with  its  powerless  rays,"  we  turn  to  thy 
deeper  and  more  secret  haunts.  "  Thy  wilderness 
is  all  before  us — where  to  choose  our  place  of 
rest ;"  and  to  our  eyes,  thy  mysteries' are  bared, 
and  thy  hidden  recesses  are  pierced  as  with  a 
spell. 
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The  clock  of  St.  Paul's  had  tolled  the  second 
hour  of  morning.  Within  a  small  and  humble 
apartment  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  there 
sat  a  writer,  whose  lucubrations,  then  obscure 
and  unknown,  were  destined  years  afterwards 
to  excite  the  vague  admiration  of  the  crowd, 
and  the  deeper  homage  of  the  wise.  They 
were  of  that  nature  which  is  slow  in  winning  its 
way  to  }>opular  esteem  ;  the  result  of  the  hived 
and  hoarded  knowledge  of  years — the  produce  of 
deep  thought  and  sublime  aspirations,  influenc- 
ing in  its  bearings  the  interest  of  the  many, 
yet  only  capable  of  analysis  by  the  judgment  of 
the  few.  But  the  stream  broke  forth  at  last 
from  the  cavern  to  the  daylight,  although  the 
source  was  never  traced ;  or,  to  change  the 
image — albeit  none  know  the  hand  which  exe- 
cuted, and  the  head  which  designed — the  monu- 
ment of  a  mighty  intellect  has  been  at  length,  dug 
up,  as  it  were,  from  the  envious  earth,  the  brighter 
for  its  past  obscurity,  and  the  more  certain  of 
immortality  from  the  temporary  neglect  it  has 
sustained. 

The  room  was,  as  we  before  said,  very  small 
and  meanly  furnished ;  yet  were  there  a  few 
articles  of  costliness  and  luxury  scattered  about, 
which   told  that  the  tastes  of    its    owner  had 
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not  been  quite  humbled  to  the  level  of  his  for- 
tunes.     One  «ide  of  the  narrow  chamber  was, 
covered  with  shelves,  which   supported  books, 
in  various  languages ;    and  though   chiefly  on 
scientific   subjects,  not  utterly  confined  to  them. 
Among  the  doctrines  of  the  philosopher,   and 
the  golden  rules  of  the  moralist,  were  also  seen 
the   pleasant  dreams  of  poets,  the  legends  of 
Spencer,  the   refining  moralities  of  Pope,    the 
lofty  errors  of  Lucretius,  and  the  sublime  relics 
of  our  "  dead  kings  of  melody."*   And  over  the 
hearth  was  a  picture,  taken  in  more  prosperous 
days,  of  one,  who  had  been,  and  was  yet,  to  the 
tenant  of  that  abode,  better  than  fretted  roofs 
and  glittering  banquets,  the  objects  of  ambition, 
or  even  the  immortality  of  fame.     It  was  the 
face   of    one   very   young   and  beautiful,   and 
the  deep,  tender  eyes   looked  down,  as  with  a 
watchful  fondness  upon  the  lucubrator  and  his 
labours.    While  beneath  the  window,  which  was 
left  unclosed,  for  it  was  scarcely  June,    were 
simple,    yet    not    inelegant   vases,   filled    with 
flowers : 

"  Those  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  thmgs  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave,  "-f- 

•  Shakspeare  and  Milton.  f  Herrick. 
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The  Mriter  was  alone,  and  had  just  paused 
from  his  employment :  he  was  leaning  his  face 
upon  one  hand,  in  a  thoughtful  and  earnest 
mood,  and  the  air  which  came  chill,  but  gentle, 
from  the  window,  slightly  stirred  the  locks  from 
the  broad  and  marked  brow,  over  which  they 
fell  in  thin  but  graceful  waves.  Partly  owing 
perhaps  to  the  waning  light  of  the  single  lamp, 
and  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  his  cheek  seemed 
very  pale,  and  the  complete,  though  contem- 
plative rest  of  the  features  partook  greatly  of  the 
quiet  of  habitual  sadness,  and  a  little  of  the  lan- 
guor of  shaken  health  ;  yet  the  expression, 
despite  of  the  proud  cast  of  the  brow  and  profile, 
was  rather  benevolent  than  stern  or  dark  in  its 
pensiveness,  and  the  lines  spoke  more  of  the 
wear  and  harrow  of  deep  thought,  than  the  in- 
roads of  ill-regulated  passion. 

There  was  a  slight  tap  at  the  door — the  latch 
was  raised,  and  the  original  of  the  picture  we 
have  described  entered  the  apartment. 

Time  had  not  been  idle  with  her  since  that 
portrait  had  been  taken  :  the  round  elastic  figure 
had  lost  much  of  its  youth  and  freshness;  the 
step,  though  light,  was  languid,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  fair,  smooth  cheek,  which  was  a 
little  sunken,  burned  one  deep  bright  spot — fatal 
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sign  to  those  who  have  watched  the  progress  of 
the  most  deadly  and  deceitful  of  our  national  ma- 
ladies ;  yet  still  the  form  and  countenance  were 
eminently  interesting  and  lovely  ;  and  though 
the  bloom  was  gone  for  ever,  the  beauty  which 
not  even  death  could  wholly  have  despoiled, 
remained  to  triumph  over  debility,  misfortune, 
and  disease. 

She  approached  the  student,  and  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  shoulder — 

**  Dearest !"  said  he,  tenderly  yet  reproach- 
fully, '*  yet  up,  and  the  hour  so  late,  and  your- 
self so  weak  ?  Fie,  I  must  learn  to  scold  you." 

"  And  how,*"  answered  the  intruder,  "  how 
could  I  sleep  or  rest  while  you  are  consuming 
your  very  life  in  those  thankless  labours?" 

*'  By  which,'"'  interrupted  the  writer,  *'  with 
a  faint  smile,  we  glean  our  scanty  subsist- 
ence." 

*'  Yes,"  said  the  wife  (for  she  held  that  rela- 
tion to  the  student),  and  the  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes,  "  I  know  well  that  every  morsel  of  bread, 
every  drop  of  water  is  wrung  from  your  very 
heart's  blood,  and  I — I  am  the  cause  of  all ;  but 
surely  you  exert  yourself  too  much,  more  than 
can  be  requisite.  These  night  damps,  this  sickly 
and  chilling  air,  heavy  with  the  rank  vapours  of 
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the  coming  morning,  are  not  suited  to  thoughts 
and  toils  which  are  alone  sufficient  to  sear  your 
mind  and  exhaust  your  strength.  Come,  my 
own  love,  to  bed :  and  yet,  first,  come  and  look 
upon  our  child,  how  sound  she  sleeps  I  I  have 
leant  over  her  for  the  last  hour,  and  tried  to 
fancy  it  was  you  whom  I  watched,  for  she  has 
learnt  already  your  smile,  and  has  it  even  when 
she  sleeps." 

"  She  has  cause  to  smile,"  said  the  husband, 
bitterly. 

"  She  has, /or  she  is  yours !  and  even  in  po^ 
verty  and  humble  hopes,  that  is  an  inheritance 
which  may  well  teach  her  pride  and  joy.  Come, 
love,  the  air  is  keen,  and  the  damp  rises  to  your 
forehead — yet  stay,  till  I  have  kissed  it  away." 

"  Mine  own  love,"  said  the  student,  as  he  rose 
and  wound  his  arm  round  the  slender  waist  of 
his  wife  :  "  wrap  your  shawl  closer  over  your 
bosom,  and  let  us  look  for  one  instant  upon  the 
night.  I  cannot  sleep  till  I  have  slaked  the 
fever  of  my  blood  ;  the  air  hath  nothing  of  cold- 
ness in  its  breath  to  me." 

And  they  walked  to  the  window  and  looked 

forth.     All  was  hushed  and  still  in  the  narrow 

street ;  the  cold  grey  clouds  were  hurrying  fast 

along  the  sky,  and  the  stars,  weak  and  waning 

G  3 
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in  their  light,  gleamed  forth  at  rare  intervals 
upon  the  mute  city  like  the  expiring  watch- 
lamps  of  the  dead. 

They  leaned  out,  and  spoke  not ;  but  when 
thev  looked  above  upon  the  melancholy  heavens, 
they  drew  nearer  to  each  other,  as  if  it  were  their 
natural  instinct  to  do  so,  whenever  the  world 
without  seemed  discouraging  and  sad. 

At  length  the  student  broke  the  silence  ;  but 
his  thoughts,  which  were  wandering  and  dis- 
jointed, were  breathed  less  to  her  than  vaguely 
and  unconsciously  to  himself.  "  Morn  breaks — 
ianother  and  another  ! — day  upon  day  ! — while 
we  drag  on  our  load  like  the  blind  beast  which 
knows  not  when  the  burthen  shall  be  cast  oif, 
and  the  hour  of  rest  be  come." 

The  woman  pressed  his  hand  to  her  bosom, 
but  made  no  rejoinder — she  knew  his  mood — 
and  the  |^udent  continued. 

"  And  so  life  frets  itself  away  !  Four  years  have 
passed  over  our  seclusion — four  years  !  a  great 
segment  in  the  little  circle  of  our  mortality ;  and 
of  those  years  what  day  has  pleasure  won  from 
labour,  or  what  night  has  sleep  snatched  wholly 
from  the  lamp  ?  Weaker  than  the  miser,  the  in- 
satiable and  restless  mind  traverses  from  east  to 
west ;  and  from  the  nooks,  and  corners,  and  cre^ 
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vices  of  earth  collects,  fragment  by  fragment, 
grain  by  grain,  atom  by  atom,  the  riches  which 
it  gathers  to  its  coffers — for  what  ? — to  starve 
amidst  the  plenty  !  The  fantasies  of  the  imagina- 
tion bring  a  ready  and  substantial  return :  not  so 
the  treasures  of  thought.  *  Better  that  I  had 
renounced  the  soul's  labour  for  that  of  its  hardier 
frame — better  that  I  had  *  sweated  in  the  eye 
of  Phoebus,'  than  *  eat  my  heart  with  crosses 
and  with  cares,' — seeking  truth  and  wanting 
bread — adding  to  the  indigence  of  poverty  its 
humiliation  ; — wroth  with  the  arrogance  of  those 
who  weigh  in  the  shallow  scales  of  their  meagre 

*  If  the  poet,  the  novelist,  the  man  of  letters,  sometimes,  even 
in  the  present  day,  complains  justly  of  the  neglect  of  his  cotem- 
poraries,  how  can  the  philosopher,  who  outstrips  his  age,  hope, 
until  time  grows  up  to  the  measime  of  his  intellect,  to  be  appre- 
ciated,  since  he  is  not  even  imderstood  ?  In  literature,  unless  it  be 
mingled  with  moral  or  political  reasonings,  there  are,  compara- 
tively speaking,  few  prejudices,  and  still  fewer  hostile  interests, 
to  contend  with  or  assuage.  But  in  science,  wherever  the  innovator 
treads  he  tramples  upon  a  long  cherished  opinion ;  he  is  girt 
round  with  the  sanctity  of  error.  Fond  of  excitement,  we  pant 
for  novelty  in  fiction :  interested  in  the  existence  of  present 
doctrines,  we  shudder  at  novelty  in  truth.  Happy  is  he  who  is 
only  neglected — not  persecuted  or  starved !  Happy  he  who, 
amidst  Arcadian  plenty,  ponders  at  his  leisure  upon  the  subtle- 
ties of  schoolmen.  Let  him  not  lament,  si  fhustra  *apj/,  but 
rejoice  with  us  that  inter  lileras  nok  esurit. 
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knowledge  the  product  of  lavish  thought,  and 
of  the  hard  hours  for  which  health,  and  sleep, 
and  spirit  have  been  exchanged ; — sharing  the  lot 
of  those  who  would  enchant  the  old  seipent  of 
evil,  which  refuses  the  voice  of  the  charmer ! 
— struggling  against  the  prejudice  and  bigotted 
delusion  of  the  bandaged  and  fettered  herd  to 
whom,  in  our  fond  hopes  and  aspirations,  we 
trusted  to  give  light  and  freedom  ; — seeing  the 
slavish  judgments  we  would  have  redeemed  from 
error,  clashing  their  chains  at  us  in  ire  ; — made 
criminal  by  our  very  benevolence  ; — the  martyrs 
whose  zeal  is  rewarded  with  persecution,  whose 
prophecies  are  crowned  with  contempt ! — Better, 
oh,  better  that  I  had  not  listened  to  the  vanity 
of  a  heated  brain — better  that  1  had  made  my 
home  with  the  lark  and  the  wild  bee,  among  the 
fields  and  the  quiet  hills,  where  life,  if  obscurer, 
is  less  debased,  and  hope,  if  less  eagerly  in- 
dulged, is  less  bitterly  disappointed.  The  frame, 
it  is  true,, might  have  been  bowed  to  a  harsher 
labour,  but  the  heart  would  at  least  have  had  its 
rest  from  anxiety,  and  the  mind  its  relaxation 
from  thought." 

The  wife's  tears  fell  upon  the  hand  she  clasp- 
ed. The  student  turned,  and  his  heart  smote 
him  for  the  selfishness  of  his"  complaints.     He 
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drew  her  closer  and  closer  to  his  bosom ;  and 
gazing  fondly  upon  those  eyes  which  years  of 
indigence  and  care  might  have  robbed  of  their 
young  lustre,  but  not  of  their  undying  tender- 
ness, he  kissed  away  her  tears,  and  addressed  her 
in  a  voice  which  never  failed  to  charm  into  for- 
getfulness  her  grief. 

"  Dearest  and  kindest,"  he  said,  "  was  I  not 
to  blame  for  accusing  those  privations  or  regrets 
which  have  only  made  us  love  each  other  the 
more  !  Trust  me,  mine  own  treasure,  that  it  is 
only  in  the  peevishness  of  an  inconstant  and  fret- 
ful humour,  that  I  have  murmured  against  my 
fortune.  For,  in  the  midst  of  all,  I  look  upon 
you,  my  angel,  my  comforter,  my  young  dream 
of  love,  which  God,  in  his  mercy,  breathed  into 
waking  life — I  look  upon  you,  and  am  blest  and 
grateful.  Nor  in  my  juster  moments  do  I  ac- 
cuse even  the  nature  of  these  studies,  though 
they'bring  us  so  scanty  a  reward.  Have  I  not 
hours  of  secret  and  overflowing  delight,  the  tri- 
umphs of  gratified  research  — flashes  of  suddeii 
light,  which  reward  the  darkness  of  thought,  and 
light  up  my  solitude  as  a  revel  ? — These  feelings 
of  rapture,  which  nought  but  Science  can  afford, 
amply  repay  her  disciples  for  worse  evils  and 
severer  hardships  than  it  has  been  my  destiny  to 
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endure.  Look  along  the  sky,  how  the  vapours 
struggle  with  the  still  yet  feeble  stars :  even  so 
have  the  mists  of  error  been  pierced,  though  not 
scattered,  by  the  dim  but  holy  lights  of  past 
wisdom  ;  and  now  the  morning  is  at  hand,  and 
in  that  hope  we  journey  on,  doubtful,  but  not 
utterly  in  darkness.  Nor  is  this  all  my  hope ; 
there  is  a  loftier  and  more  steady  comfort  than 
that  which  mere  philosophy  can  bestow.  If  the 
certainty  of  future  fame  bore  Milton  rejoicing 
through  his  blindness,  or  cheered  Galileo  in  his 
dungeon,  what  stronger  and  holier  support  shall 
not  be  given  to  him  who  has  loved  mankind  as 
his  brothers,  and  devoted  his  labours  to  their 
cause  ? — who  has  not  sought  but  relinquished  his 
own  renown  ^ — who  has  braved  the  present  cen- 
sures of  men  for  their  future  benefit,  and  tram- 
pled upon  glory  in  the  energy  of  benevolence  ? 
Will  there  not  be  for  him  something  more  power- 
ful than  fame  to  comfort  his  sufferings  now,  and 
to  sustain  his  hopes  beyond  the  grave  ?  If  the 
wish  of  mere  posthumous  honour  is  a  feeling 
rather  vain  than  exalted,  the  love  of  our  race 
affords  us  a  more  rational  and  noble  desire  of 
remembrance.  Come  what  will,  that  love,  if  it 
animates  our  toils,  and  directs  our  studies,  shall, 
when  we   are  dust,  make  our  relics  of  value. 
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our  efforts  of  avail,  and  consecrate  the  desire  of 
fame,  which  were  else  a  passion  selfish  and  im- 
pure, by  connecting  it  with  the  welfare  of  ages, 
and  the  eternal  interests  of  the  world  and  its 
Creator  !     Come,  my  beloved,  we  will  to  bed." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


"  A  man  may  be  formed  by  nature  for  an  admirable  citizen, 
and  yet,  from  the  purest  motives,  be  a  dangerous  one  to  the 
State  in  which  the  accident  of  birth  has  placed  him." 

Stephen  Montague. 

The  night  again  closed,  and  the  student  once 
more  resumed  his  labours.  The  spirit  of  his 
hope  and  comforter  of  his  toils  sat  by  him,  ever 
and  anon  lifting  her  fond  eyes  from  her  work  to 
gaze  upon  his  countenance,  to  sigh,  and  to  re- 
turn sadly  and  quietly  to  her  employment. 

A  heavy  step  ascended  the  stairs,  the  door 
opened,  and  the  tall  figure  of  Wolfe,  the  repub- 
lican, presented  itself.  The  female  rose,  pushed 
a  chair  towards  him  with  a  smile  and  grace  suited 
to  better  fortunes,  and,  retiring  from  the  table, 
reseated  herself  silent  and  apart. 
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"  It  is  a  fine  night,"  said  the  student,  when 
the  mutual  greetings  were  over.  *'  Whence  come 
you  ?" 

*'  From  contemplating  human  misery  and 
worse  than  human  degradation,"  replied  Wolfe, 
slowly  seating  himself. 

'*  Those  words  specify  no  place — they  apply 
universally,"  said  the  student,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Ay,  Glendower,  for  misgovemment  is  uni- 
versal," rejoined  Wolfe. 

Glendower  made  no  answer. 
"  Oh  ! '  said  Wolfe,  in  the  low,  suppressed  tone 
of  intense  passion,  which  was  customary  to  him, 
"  it  maddens  me  to  look  upon  the  willingness 
with  which  men  hug  their  trappings  of  slavery, 
— bears,  proud  of  the  rags  which  deck,  and  the 
monkeys  which  ride  them.  But  it  frets  me  yet 
more  when  some  lordlirtg  sweeps  along,  lifting 
his  dull  eyes  above  the  fools  whose  only  crime 
and  debasement  are — what  ? — their  subjection  to 
him  !  Such  an  one  I  encountered  a  few  nights 
since  ;  and  he  will  remember  the  meeting  longer 
than  I  shall.      I  taught  that  *  god  to  tremble." " 

The  female  rose,  glanced  towards  her  hus- 
band, and  silently  withdrew. 

Wolfe  paused  for  a  few  moments,  looked  cu- 
riously and  pryingly  round,  and  then  rising, 
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went  forth  into  the  passage  to  see  that  no  loiterer 
or  hstener  was  near — returned,  and  drawing  his 
chair  close  to  Glendower,  fixed  his  dark  eye  upoYi 
him  and  said, 

"  You  are  poor,  and  your  spirit  rises  against 
your  lot;  you  are  just,  and  your  heart  swells 
against  the  general  oppression  you  behold ;  can 
you  not  dare  to  remedy  your  ills,  and  those  of 
mankind  ?" 

"  I  can  dare,"  said  Glendower,  calmly,  though 
haughtily,  "  all  things  but  crime." 

"  And  which  is  crime  ?  the  rising  against,  or 
the  submission  to,  evil  government?  Which  is 
crime,  I  ask  you  ?" 

"  That  which  is  the  most  imprudent,"  an- 
swered Glendower.  "  We  may  sport  in  ordinary 
cases  with  our  own  safeties,  but  only  in  rare  cases 
with  the  safety  of  others." 

^Volfe  rose,  and  paced  the  narrow  room  im- 
patiently to  and  fro.  He  paused  by  the  win- 
dow, and  threw  it  open.  "  Come  here,"  he 
cried, — "  come  and  look  out." 

Glendower  did  so — all  was  still  and  quiet. 

"Why  did  you  call  me?'"'  said  he;  ^  I  see 
nothing." 

"  Nothing ,?"  exclaimed  Wolfe,  "  look  again 
— look  on  yon  sordid  and  squalid  huts — look  at 
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yon  court,  that  from  this  wretched  street  leads  to 
abodes  to  which  these  are  as  palaces  :  look  at  yon 
victims  of  vice  and  famine  plying  beneath  the 
midnight  skies  their  filthy  and  infectious  trade. 
Wherever  you  turn  your  eyes,  what  see  you  ? 
Misery,  loathsomeness,  sin  !  Are  you  a  man, 
and  call  you  these  nothing  !  And  now  lean 
forth  still  more— see  afar  off  by  yonder  lamp, 
the  mansion  of  ill-gotten  and  griping  wealth. 
He  who  owns  those  buildings,  what  did  he 
that  he  should  riot  while  we  starve  ?  He  wrung 
from  the  negro's  tears  and  bloody  sweat,  the 
luxuries  of  a  pampered  and  vitiated  taste ;  he 
pandered  to  the  excesses  of  the  rich  ;  he  heaped 
their  tables  with  the  product  of  a  nation's 
groans.  Lo  ! — his  reward  !  He  is  rich — pros- 
perous— honoured  !  He  sits  in  the  legislative 
assembly  ;  he  declaims  against  immorality ;  he 
contends  for  the  safety  of  property,  and  the 
equilibrium  of  ranks.  Transport  yourself  from 
this  spot  for  an  instant  —  imagine  that  you 
survey  the  gorgeous  homes  of  aristocracy  and 
power — the  palaces  of  the  west.  What  see  you 
there — the  few,  sucking,  draining,  exhausting 
the  blood,  the  treasure,  the  very  existence  of 
the  many.  Are  we,  who  are  of  the  many,  wise 
to  suffer  it  .^" 
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*' Are  we  of  the  many  !"  said  Glendower. 

"  We  could  be,^'  said  Wolfe,  hastily. 

"  I  doubt  it,"  replied  Glendower. 

"Listen,"  said  the  repubhcan,  laying  his 
hand  upon  Glendower's  shoulder,  *•  listen  to 
me.  There  are  in  this  country,  men,  whose 
spirits  not  years  of  delayed  hope,  wearisome 
persecution,  and,  bitterer  than  all,  misrepre- 
sentation from  some,  and  contempt  from  others, 
have  yet  quelled  and  tamed.  We  watch  our 
opportunity ;  the  growing  distress  of  the  coun- 
try, the  increasing  severity  and  misrule  of  the 
administration,  will  soon  afford  it  us.  Your 
talents,  your  benevolence,  render  you  worthy  to 
join  us.     Do  so,  and — "" 

"  Hush  !"  interrupted  the  student  :  "  you 
know  not  what  you  say ;  you  weigh  not  the 
folly,  the  madness  of  your  design  !  I  am  a 
man  more  fallen,  more  sunken,  more  disap- 
pointed than  you.  I,  too,  have  had  at  my  heart 
the  burning  and  lonely  hope,  which,  through 
years  of  misfortune  and  want,  has  comforted  me 
with  the  thought  of  serving  and  enlightening 
mankind — I,  too,  have  devoted  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  hope,  days  and  nights,  in  which 
the  brain  grew  dizzy,  and  the  heart  heavy  and 
clogged    with   the    intensity    of  my    pursuits. 
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Were  the  dungeon  and  the  scaffold  my  reward. 
Heaven  knows  that  I  would  not  flinch  eye  or 
hand,  or  abate  a  jot  of  heart  and  hope  in  the 
thankless  prosecution  of  my  toils.  Know  me, 
then,  as  one  of  fortunes  more  desperate  than 
your  own  ;  of  an  ambition  more  unquenchable  ; 
of  a  philantliropy  no  less  ardent ;  and,  I  nill  add, 
of  a  courage  no  less  firm  :  and  behold  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  your  projects  with  others,  when 
to  me  they  only  appear  the  visions  of  an  enthu- 
siast !" 

Wolfe  sunk  down  in  the  chair. 

"  Is  it  even  so  ?"  said  he,  slowly  and  musingly. 
"  Are  my  hopes  but  delusions  ? — Has  my  life 
been  but  one  idle  though  convulsive  dream  ? — 
Is  the  goddess  of  our  religion  banished  from 
this  great  and  populous  earth,  to  the  seared  and 
barren  hearts  of  a  few  solitary  worshippers, 
whom  all  else  despise  as  madmen,  or  persecute 
as  idolaters? — And  if  so,  shall  we  adore  her 
the  less  ? — No  !  though  we  perish  in  her  cause, 
it  is  around  her  altar  that  our  corpses  shall  be 
found  !" 

"  My  friend,""  said  Glendower,  kindly,  for  he 
wa^  touched  by  tjie  sincerity,  though  opposed  to 
the  opinions  of  the  republican,  "  the  night  is  yet 
early :  we  will  trim  the  lamp,  and  sit  down  to 
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discuss  our  several  doctrines  calmly,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  truth  and  investigation." 

"  Away  !"  cried  Wolfe,  rising  and  slouching 
his  hat  over  his  bent  and  lowering  brows; 
"  away  !  I  will  not  listen  to  you — I  dread 
your  reasonings — I  would  not  have  a  particle  of 
my  faith  shaken.  If  I  err,  I  have  erred  from 
my  birth  :  erred  with  Brutus  and  Tell,  Hamp- 
den and  Milton,  and  all  whom  the  thousand 
tribes  and  parties  of  earth  consecrate  with  their 
common  gratitude  and  eternal  reverence.  In 
that  error  I  will  die  !  If  our  party  can  struggle 
not  with  hosts,  there  may  yet  arise  some  minister 
with  the  ambition  of  Caesar,  if  not  his  genius — 
of  whom  a  single  dagger  can  rid  the  earth  V* 

"  And  if  not  P"  said  Glendower. 

"  I  have  the  same  dagger  for  myself!""  replied 
Wolfe,  as  he  closed  the  door. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 


"  Thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany 
With  old  odd  ends,  stolen  forth  of  holy  writ, 
And  seem  a  saint  when  most  I  play  the  deviL" 

Shakspeake. 


The  only  two  acquaintances  in  this  populous 
city,  whom  Glendower  possessed,  who  were 
aware  that  in  a  former  time  he  had  known  a 
better  fortune,  were  Wolfe,  and  a  person,  of  far 
higher  worldly  estimation,  of  the  name  of  Crau- 
ford.  With  the  former  the  student  had  become 
acquainted  by  the  favour  of  chance,  which  had 
for  a  short  time  made  them  lodgers  in  the  same 
house.  Of  the  particulars  of  Glendower's 
eeurlier  history,  Wolfe  was  utterly  ignorant ; 
but  the  addresses  upon  some  old  letters,  wliich 
he  had  accidentally  seen,  had  informed  him, 
that   Glendower  had    formerly   borne  another 
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name  ;    and   it    was  easy  to   glean   from    the 
student's  conversation,  that  something  of  greater 
distinction  and  prosperity  than  he  now  enjoyed, 
was  coupled  with  the   appellation   he   had  re- 
nounced. Proud,  melancholy,  austere — brooding 
upon   thoughts,  whose  very    loftiness   received 
somewhat  of  additional  grandeur  from  the  gloom 
which  encircled    it — Glendower  found    in  the 
ruined  hopes  and  the  solitary  lot  of  the  repub- 
lican, that  congeniality  which  neither  AVolfe's 
habits,  nor  the  excess  of  his  political   fervour 
might  have  afforded  to  a  nature  which  philo- 
sophy  had  rendered  moderate  and   early   cir- 
cumstances refined.       Crauford   was   far  better 
acquainted  than  Wolfe  with  the  reverses  Glen- 
dower had  undergone.    Many  years  ago,  he  had 
known,  and  indeed  travelled  with  him  upon  the 
continent ;  since  then,  they  had  not  met  till  about 
six  months  prior  to  the  time  in  which  Glen- 
dower is  presented  to  the  reader.      It  was  in  an 
obscure  street  of  the  city,  that   Crauford  had 
then    encountered    Glendower,    whose    haunts 
were  so  little  frequented  by  the  higher  orders 
of  society,  that  Crauford  was  the  first,  and  the 
only  one,  of  his  former  acquaintance,  with  whom 
for  years  he  had    been  brought  into  contact. 
That  person  recognized  him  at  once,  accosted 
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him,  followed  him  home,  and  three  days  after- 
wards surprised  him  with  a  visit.  Of  manners 
which,  in  their  dissimulation,  extended  far  be- 
yond the  ease  and  breeding  of  the  world,  Crau- 
ford  readily  appeared  not  to  notice  the  altered 
circumstances  of  his  old  acquaintance ;  and  by  a 
tone  of  conversation  artfully  respectful,  he  en- 
deavoured to  remove  from  Glendower's  mind 
that  soreness  which  his  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture told  him  his  visit  was  calculated  to  create. 

There  is  a  certain  species  of  pride  which  con- 
tradicts the  ordinary  symptoms  of  the  feeling, 
and  appears  most  elevated  when  it  would  be  rea- 
sonable to  expect  it  should  be  most  depressed. 
Of  this  sort  was  Glendower's.  When  he  received 
the  guest  who  had  known  him  in  his  former  pros- 
perity, some  natural  sentiment  of  emotion  called, 
it  is  true,  to  his  pale  cheek  a  momentary  flush,  as 
he  looked  round  his  humble  apartment,  and  the 
evident  signs  of  poverty  it  contained ;  but  his 
address  was  calm  and  self-possessed,  and  what- 
ever mortification  he  might  have  felt,  no  intona- 
tion of  his  voice,  no  tell-tale  embarrassment  of 
manner,  revealed  it.  Encouraged  by  this  air, 
even  while  he  was  secretly  vexed  by  it,  and  per- 
fectly unable  to  do  justice  to  the  dignity  of  mind 
which  gave  something  of  majesty,  rather  than 

VOL.    II.  H 
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humiliation,  to  misfortune,  Crauford  resolved 
to  repeat  his  visit,  and  by  intervals,  gradually 
lessening,  renewed  it,  till  acquaintance  seenaed, 
though  little  tinctured,  at  least  on  Glendower's 
side,  hy  friendship,  to  assume  the  semblance  of 
intimacy.  It  was  true,  however,  that  he  had 
something  to  struggle  against  in  Glendower''s 
manner,  which  certainly  grew  colder  in  propor- 
tion to  the  repetition  of  the  visits  ;  and,  at  length, 
Glendower  said,  with  an  ease  and  quiet  which 
abashed,  for  a  moment,  an  effrontery  both  of 
mind  and  manner,  which  was  almost  without 
parallel — "  Believe  me,  Mr.  Crauford,  I  feel 
fully  sensible  of  your  attentions  ;  but  as  circum- 
stances at  present  are  such  as  to  render  an  inter- 
course between  us  little  congenial  to  the  habits 
and  sentiments  of  either,  you  will  probably  un- 
derstand and  forgive  my  motives  in  wishing  no 
longer  to  receive  civilities  which,  however  1  may 
feel,  I  am  unable  to  return." 

Crauford  coloured,  and  hesitated,  before  be 
replied.  "  Forgive  me,"  then  said  he,  "  for  my 
fault.  I  did  venture  to  hope  that  no  circumstan- 
ces would  break  off  an  acquaintance  to  me  so 
valuable.  Forgive  me  if  I  did  imagine  that  an 
intercourse  between  mind  and  mind  could  be 
equally  carried  on,  whether  the  mere  body  were 
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lodged  in  a  palace  or  a  hovel ;''  and  then  sud- 
denly changing  his  tone  into  that  of  affectionate 
warmth,  Crauford  continued  :  "  My  dear  Glen- 
dower,  my  dear  friend,  I  would  say,  if  I  durst, 
is  not  your  pride  rather  to  blame  here  ?  Believe 
me,  in  my  turn,  I  fully  comprehend  and  bow  to 
it ;  but  it  wounds  me  beyond  expression.  Were 
you  in  your  proper  station,  a  station  much 
higher  than  my  own,  I  would  come  to  you  at 
once,  and  proffer  my  friendship — as  it  is,  I  can- 
not ;  but^  your  pride  wrongs  me,  Glendower — 
indeed  it  does." 

And  Crauford  turned  away,  apparently  in  the 
bitterness  of  wounded  feeling. 

Glendower  was  touched ;  and  his  nature,  as 
kind  as  it  was  proud,  immediately  smote  him  for 
conduct  certainly  ungracious,  and  perhaps  un- 
grateful. He  held  out  his  hand  to  Crauford ; 
with  the  most  respectful  warmth,  that  personage 
seized  and  pressed  it ;  and  from  that  time  Crau- 
ford's  visits  appeared  to  receive  a  license  which, 
if  not  perfectly  welcome,  was  at  least  never 
again  questioned. 

"  I  shall  have  this  man  now,''  muttered  Crau- 
ford, between  his  ground  teeth,  as  he  left  the 
house,  and  took  his  way  to  his  counting-house. 
There,  cool,  bland,  fawning,  and  weaving  in  his 
H  2 
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close  and  dark  mind  various  speculations  of  guilt 
and  craft,  he  sat  among  his  bills  and  gold  like 
the  very  gnome  and  personification  of  that 
Mammon  of  gain  to  which  he  was  the  most 
supple,  though  concealed  adherent. 

Richard  Crauford  was  of  a  new,  but  not  un- 
important family.  His  father  had  entered  into 
commerce,  and  left  a  flourishing  firm,  and  a 
name  of  great  respectability  in  his  profession,  to 
his  son.  That  son  was  a  man  whom  many  and 
opposite  qualities  rendered  a  character  of  very 
singular  and  uncommon  stamp.  Fond  of  the 
toiling  acquisition  of  money,  he  was  equally  at- 
tached to  the  ostentatious  pageantries  of  expense. 
Profoundly  skilled  in  the  calculating  business  of 
his  profession,  he  was  devoted  equally  to  the 
luxuries  of  pleasure ;  but  the  pleasure  was 
suited  well  to  the  mind  which  pursued  it.  The 
divine  intoxication  of  that  love  w^here  the  delica- 
cies and  purities  of  affection  consecrate  the  hu- 
manity of  passion,  was  to  him  a  thing  that  not 
even  his  youngest  imagination  had  ever  dreamt 
of.  The  social  concomitants  of  the  wine  cup 
(which  have  for  the  lenient  an  excuse,  for  the 
austere  a  temptation) — the  generous  expanding 
of  the  heart — the  increased  yearning  to  kindly  af- 
fection—the lavish  spirit  throwing  off  its  exube- 
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ranee  in  the  thousand  lights  and  emanations  of 
wit — these  which  have  rendered  the  molten  grape, 
despite  of  its  excesses,  not  unworthy  of  the 
praises  of  immortal  hymns,  and  taken  harshness 
from  the  judgment  of  those  averse  to  its  enjoy- 
ment— these  never  presented  an  inducement  to 
the  stony  temperament  and  dormant  heart  of 
Richard  Crauford. 

He  looked  upon  the  essences  of  things  inter- 
nal, as  the  common  eye  upon  outward  nature, 
and  loved  the  many  shapes  of  evil  as  the  latter 
does  the  varieties  of  earth,  not  for  their  graces, 
but  their  utility.  His  loves,  coarse  and  low, 
fed  their  rank  fires  from  an  unmingled  and 
gross  depravity.  His  devotion  to  wine  was 
either  solitary  and  unseen  — for  he  loved  safety 
better  than  mirth — or  in  company  with  those 
whose  station  flattered  his  vanity,  not  whose 
fellowship  ripened  his  crude  and  nipped  affec- 
tions. Even  the  recklessness  of  vice  in  him 
had  the  character  of  prudence  ;  and  in  the  most 
rapid  and  turbulent  stream  of  his  excesses,  one 
might  detect  the  rocky  and  unmoved  heart  of 
the  calculator  at  the  bottom. 

Cool,  sagacious,  profound  in  dissimulation, 
and  not  only  observant  of,  but  deducing  sage 
consequences  from,  those  human  inconsistencies 
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and  frailties  by  which  it  was  his  aim  to  profit, 
he  cloaked  his  deeper  vices  with  a  masterly 
hypocrisy — and  for  those  too  dear  to  forego,  and 
too  difficult  to  conceal,  he  obtained  pardon  by 
the  intercession  of  virtues  it  cost  him  nothing 
to  assume.  Regular  in  his  attendance  at  wor- 
ship— professing  rigidness  of  faith,  beyond  the 
tenets  of  the  orthodox  church — subscribing  to 
the  public  charities,  where  the  common  eye 
knoweth  what  the  private  hand  giveth — metho^ 
dically  constant  to  the  forms  of  business — pri- 
mitively scrupulous  in  the  proprieties  of  speech — 
hospitable,  at  least  to  his  superiors — and,  being 
naturally  smooth,  both  of  temper  and  address, 
popular  with  his  inferiors — it  was  no  marvel 
that  one  part  of  the  world  forgave,  to  a  man 
rich  and  young,  the  irregularities  of  dissipation 
— that  another  forgot  real  immorality  in  favour 
of  affected  religion --or  that  the  remainder  al- 
lowed the  most  unexceptionable  excellence  of 
words  to  atone  for  the  unobtrusive  errors  of  a 
conduct  which  prejudiced  not  tliem. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  his  friends,  "  that  he  loves 
women  too  much ;  but  he  is  young — he  will 
marry  and  amend/' 

Mr.  Crauford  did  marry — and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  for  love— at  least  for  that  brute-like 
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love,  of  which  only  he  was  capable.  After  a 
few  years  of  ill-usage  on  his  side,  and  endurance 
on  his  wife's,  they  parted.  Disgusted  with  her 
person,  and  profiting  by  her  gentleness  of  temper, 
he  sent  her  to  an  obscure  corner  of  the  country, 
to  starve  upon  the  miserable  pittance  which  was 
all  he  allowed  her  from  his  superfluities.  Even 
then — such  is  the  effect  of  the  showy  proprieties 
of  form  and  word — Mr.  Crauford  sunk  not  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world. 

"  It  was  easy  to  see,"  said  the  spectators  of 
his  domestic  drama,  "  that  a  man  in  temper  so 
mild — in  his  business  so  honourable — so  civil  of 
speech — so  attentive  to  the  stocks  and  the  sermon 
— could  not  have  been  the  party  to  blame.  One 
never  knew  the  rights  of  matrimonial  disagree- 
ments, nor  could  sufficiently  estimate  the  pro- 
voking disparities  of  temper.  Certainly  Mrs. 
Crauford  never  did  look  in  good  humour,  and 
had  not  the  open  countenance  of  her  husband  ; 
and  certainly  the  very  excesses  of  Mr.  Crau- 
ford betokened  a  generous  warmth  of  heart, 
which  the  suUenness  of  his  conjugal  partner 
might  easily  chill  and  revolt." 

And  thus,  unquestioned  and  unblamed,  Mr. 
Crauford  walked  onward  in  his  beaten  way  ;  and 
secretly  laughing  at  the  toleration  of  the  crowd, 
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continued  at  his  luxurious  villa,  the  orgies  of  a 
passionless  yet  brutal  sensuality. 

So  far  might  the  character  of  Richard  Crau- 
ford  find  parallels  in  hypocrisy  and  its  success. 
Dive  we  now  deeper  into  his  soul.  Possessed  of 
talents,  which,  though  of  a  secondary  rank,  were 
in  that  rank  consummate,  Mr.  Crauford  could 
not  be  a  villain  by  intuition,  or  the  irregular  bias 
of  his  nature  :  he  was  a  villain  upon  a  grander 
scale ;  he  was  a  villain  upon  system.  Having 
little  learning,  and  less  knowledge,  out  of  his 
profession,  his  reflection  expended  itself  upon 
apparently  obvious  deductions  from  the  great  and 
mysterious  book  of  life.  He  saw  vice  prosperous 
in  externals,  and  from  this  sight  his  conclusion 
was  drawn.  "  Vice,"*'  said  he,  "  is  not  an  obstacle 
to  success;  and  if  so,  it  is  at  least  a  pleasanter 
road  to  it  than  your  narrow  and  thorny  ways  of 
virtue."  But  there  are  certain  vices  which  re- 
quire the  mask  of  virtue,  and  Crauford  thought 
it  easier  to  wear  the  mask  than  to  school  his  soul 
to  the  reality.  So  to  the  villain  he  added  the 
hypocrite.  He  found  the  success  equalled  his 
hopes,  for  he  had  both  craft  and  genius :  nor  was 
he,  naturally,  without  the  minor  amiabilities, 
which  to  the  ignorance  of  the  herd  seem  more 
valuable  than  coin  of  a  more  important  amount. 
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Blinded  as  we  are  by  prejudice,  we  not  only 
mistake  hut  prefer  decencies  to  moralities;  and, 
like  the  inhabitants  of  Cos,  when  offered  the 
choice  of  two  statues  of  the  same  goddess,  we 
choose,  not  that  which  is  the  most  beautiful,  but 
that  which  is  the  most  dressed. 

Accustomed  easily  to  dupe  mankind,  Crauford 
soon  grew  to  despise  them  ;  and  from  justifying 
roguery  by  his  own  interest,  he  now  justified  it 
by  the  folly  of  others :  and  as  no  wretch  is  so 
unredeemed  as  to  be  without  excuse  to  himself, 
Crauford  actually  persuaded  his  reason,  that  he 
was  virtuous  upon  principle,  and  a  rascal  on  a 
system  of  morahty.  But  why  the  desire  of  this 
man,  so  consummately  worldly  and  heartless, 
for  an  intimacy  with  the  impoverished  and 
powerless  student  ?  This  question  is  easily 
answered.  In  the  first  place,  during  Crauford's 
acquaintance  with  Glendower  abroad,  the  latter 
had  often,  though  innocently,  galled  the  vanity 
and  self-pride  of  the  rofurier  affecting  the  aris- 
tocrat, and  in  poverty,  the  roiurier  was  anxious 
to  retaliate.  But  this  desire  would  j)robably 
have  passed  away  after  he  had  satisfied  his 
curiosity,  or  gloated  his  spite,  by  one  or  two 
insights  into  Glendower 's  home — for  Crauford, 
though  at  times  a  malicious,  was  not  a  vindic- 
h3 
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tive  man — had  it  not  been  for  a  tnuch  mor6 
powerful  object  which  afterwards  occurred  to 
him.  In  an  extensive  scheme  of  fraud,  which 
for  man}'  years  this  man  had  carried  on,  and 
which  for  secrecy  and  boldness  was  almost  un- 
equalled, it  had  of  late  become  necessary  to  his 
safety  to  have  a  partner,  or  rather  tool.  A  man 
of  education,  talent,  and  courage,  was  indispen- 
sable, and  Crauford  had  resolved  that  Glen- 
dower  should  be  that  man.  With  the  supreme 
confidence  in  his  own  powers,  which  long  success 
had  given  him — with  a  sovereign  contempt  for, 
or  rather  disbelief  in  human  integrity — and  with 
a  thorough  conviction  that  the  bribe  to  him  was 
the  bribe  with  all,  and  that  none  could  on 
any  account  be  poor  if  they  had  the  offer  to  be 
rich,  Crauford  did  not  bestow  a  moment's  con- 
sideration upon  the  difficulty  of  his  task,  or  con- 
ceive that  in  the  nature  and  mind  of  Glendower 
there  could  exist  any  obstacle  to  his  design. 

Men  addicted  to  calculation  are  accustomed 
to  suppose  those  employed  in  the  same  mental 
pursuit  arrive,  or  ought  to  arrive,  at  the  same 
final  conclusion.  Now,  looking  upon  Glendower 
as  a  philosopher,  Crauford  looked  upon  him  as 
a  man  who,  however  he  might  conceal  his  real 
opinions,  secretly  laughed,  like  Crauford's  self, 
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not  only  at  the  established  customs,  but  at  the 
established  moralities  of  the  world.  Ill  ac- 
quainted with  books,  our  worthy  Richard  was, 
like  all  men  similarly  situated,  somewhat  in- 
fected by  the  very  prejudices  he  affected  to 
despise ;  and  the  vulgar  ill-opinion  of  the  hearts 
of  those  who  cultivate  the  head,  he  in  no  small 
degree  shared.  Glendower  himself  had  con- 
firmed this  opinion  by  lauding,  though  he  did 
not  entirely  subscribe  to,  those  moralists  who 
have  made  an  enlightened  self-interest  the  proper 
measure  of  all  human  conduct;  and  Crauford, 
utterly  unable  to  comprehend  this  system  in  its 
grand,  naturally  interpreted  it  in  a  partial  sense. 
Espousing  self-interest  as  his  own  code,  he 
deemed  that  in  reality  Glendower's  principles 
did  not  differ  greatly  from  his ;  and  as  there  is 
no  pleasure  to  a  hypocrite  like  that  of  finding 
a  fit  opportunity  to  unburthen  some  of  his  real 
sentiments,  Crauford  was  occasionally  wont  to 
hold  some  conference  and  argument  with  the 
student,  in  which  his  opinions  were  not  utterly 
cloaked  in  their  usual  disguise ;  but,  cautious 
even  in  his  candour,  he  always  forbore  stating 
such  opinions  as  his  own :  he  merely  mentioned 
them  as  those  which  a  man,  beholding  the  vil- 
lainies and  follies  of  his  kind,  might  be  tempted 
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to  form ;  and  thus  Glendower,  though  not 
greatly  esteeming  his  acquaintance,  looked  upon 
him  as  one  ignorant  in  opinion,  but  not  likely  to 
err  in  conduct. 

These  conversations  did,  however,  it  is  true, 
increase  Crauford's  estimate  of  Mordaunt's 
integrity,  but  they  by  no  means  diminished  his 
confidence  of  subduing  it.  Honour,  a  deep 
and  pure  sense  of  the  divinity  of  good,  the 
steady  desire  of  rectitude,  and  the  supporting 
aid  of  a  sincere  religion — these  he  did  not  deny 
to  his  intended  tool ;  he  rather  rejoiced  that  he 
possessed  them.  With  the  profound  arrogance, 
the  sense  of  immeasurable  superiority  which  men 
of  no  principle  invariably  feel  for  those  who 
have  it,  Crauford  said  to  himself,  "  Those 
very  virtues  will  be  my  best  dupes — they  cannot 
resist  the  temptations  I  shall  offer,  but  they  can 
resist  any  offer  to  betray  me  afterwards,  for  no 
man  can  resist  hunger ;  but  your  fine  feelings, 
your  nice  honour,  your  precise  religion — he!  he! 
he  ! — these  can  teach  a  man  very  well  to  resist  a 
common  inducement :  they  cannot  make  him 
submit  to  be  his  own  executioner  ;  but  they 
can  prevent  his  turning  king's  evidence,  and 
being  executioner  to  another.  No,  no — it  is 
not  to  your  common  rogues  that  I  may  dare 
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trust  my  secret — my  secret,  which  is  my  life  ! 
It  is  precisely  of  such  a  fine,  Athenian,  moral 
rogue  as  I  shall  make  my  proud  friend,  that  I 
am  in  want.  But  he  has  some  silly  scruples ;  we 
must  beat  them  away — we  must  not  be  too  rash ; 
and,  above  all,  we  must  leave  the  best  argu- 
ment to  poverty.  Want  is  your  finest  orator ; — a 
starving  wife— a  famished  brat — he !  he  ! — these 
are  your  true  tempters — your  true  fathers  of 
crime,  and  fillers  of  gaols  and  gibbets.  Let  me 
see  :  he  has  no  money  I  know,  but  what  he  gets 
from  that  bookseller.  What  bookseller,  by-the- 
by .?  Ah,  rare  thought  I  I'll  find  out,  and  cut 
otf  that  supply.  My  lady  wife's  cheek  will  look 
somewhat  thinner  next  month,  I  fancy — he  !  he! 
But  'tis  a  pity,  for  she  is  a  glorious  creature ! 
Who  knows  but  I  may  serve  two  purposes. 
However,  one  at  present ;  business  first,  and 
pleasure  afterwards — and  faith,  the  business  is 
damnably  like  that  of  life  and  death." 

Muttering  such  thoughts  as  these,  Crauford 
took  his  way  one  evening  to  Glendower's  house. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


"  lago.—'Viitae ;  a  fig  !— 'tis  in  ouiselves  that  we  are  thus 
and  thus." 

Othello. 


**  So — so,  ray  young  friend,  let  me  not  dis- 
turb you.  Madam,  dare  I  venture  to  hope 
your  acceptance  of  this  fruit  ?  I  chose  it  myself, 
and  I  am  somewhat  of  a  judge.  Oh  !  Glen- 
dowcr,  here  is  the  pamphlet  you  wished  to 
iee." 

With  this  salutation,  Crauford  drew  his  chair 
to  the  table'  by  which  Glendower  sate,  and  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  his  purposed  victim. 
A  comely  and  a  pleasing  countenance  had 
Richard  Crauford  !  The  lonely  light  of  the 
room  fell  upon  a  face  which,  though  forty  years 
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of  ^uile  had  gone  over  it,  was  as  fair  and  un- 
wrinkled  as  a  boy's.  Small,  well  cut  features 
— a  blooming  complexion — eyes  of  the  lightest 
blue — a  forehead  high  though  narrow,  and  a 
mouth  from  which  the  smile  was  never  absent  : 
these,  joined  to  a  manner  at  once  soft  and  con- 
fident, and  an  elegant,  though  unaffected  study 
of  dress,  gave  to  Crauford  a  personal  appear- 
ance well  suited  to  aid  the  effect  of  his  hypo- 
critical and  dissembling  mind. 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "  always  at 
your  books — eh  !  Ah  !  it  is  a  happy  taste ; 
would  that  I  had  cultivated  it  more ;  but  we 
who  are  condemned  to  business  have  little 
leisure  to  follow  our  own  inclinations.  It 
is  only  on  Sundays  that  I  have  time  to  read  ; 
and  then,  to  say  truth,  I  am  an  old-fashioned 
man,  whom  the  gayer  part  of  the  world  laughs 
at ;  and  then  I  am  too  occupied  with  the 
book  of  books,  to  think  of  any  less  important 
study."" 

Not  deeming  that  a  peculiar  reply  was  re- 
quired to  this  pious  speech,  Glendower  did  not 
lake  that  advantage  of  Crauford's  pause  which 
it  was  evidently  intended  that  he  should.  With 
a  glance  towards  the  student's  wife,  our  mercan- 
tile friend  continued: — "  I  did  once— once,  in 
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my  young  dreams  intend — that  whenever  I 
married  I  would  relinquish  a  profession  for 
which,  after  all,  I  am  but  little  calculated.  I 
pictured  to  myself  a  country  retreat,  well  stored 
with  books ;  and  having  concentred  in  one  home 
all  the  attractions  which  could  have  tempted  my 
thoughts  abroad,  I  had  designed  to  surrender 
myself  solely  to  those  studies  which,  I  lament 
to  say,  were  but  ill  attended  to  in  my  earlier 
education.  But — but," — (here  Mr.  Crauford 
sighed  deeply,  and  averted  his  face) — "fate 
willed  it  otherwise  !' 

Whatever  reply  of  sympathetic  admiration  or 
condolence  Glendower  might  have  made,  was 
interrupted  by  one  of  those  sudden  and  over- 
powering attacks  of  faintness  which  had  of  late 
seized  the  delicate  and  declining  health  of  his 
wife.  He  rose,  and  leant  over  her  with  a  fondness 
and  alarm  which  curled  the  lip  of  his  visitor. 

"  Thus  it  is,''  said  Crauford  to  himself, 
"  with  weak  minds,  under  the  influence  of  habit. 
The  love  of  lust  becomes  the  love  of  custom, 
and  the  last  is  as  strong  as  the  first." 

When  she  had  recovered,  she  rose,  and  (with 
her  child)  retired  to  rest,  the  only  restorative 
she  ever  found  effectual  for  her  complaint. 
Glendower  went  with  her,  and  after  having  seen 
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her  eyes,  which  swam  with  tears  of  gratitude  at 
his  love,  close  in  the  seeming  slumber  she 
affected,  in  order  to  release  him  from  his  watch, 
he  returned  to  Crauford.  He  found  that  gen- 
tleman leaning  against  the  chimney-piece  with 
folded  arms,  and  apparently  immersed  in 
thought.  A  very  good  opportunity  had  Glen- 
dower's  absence  afforded  to  a  man,  whose  boast 
it  was  never  to  lose  one.  Looking  over  the 
papers  on  the  table,  he  had  seen  and  possessed 
himself  of  the  address  of  the  bookseller  the 
student  dealt  with.  "  So  much  for  business— 
now  for  philanthropy,"  said  Mr.  Crauford,  in 
his  favourite  antithetical  phrase,  throwing  him- 
self in  his  attitude  against  the  chimney-piece. 

As  Glendower  entered,  Crauford  started  from 
his  reverie,  and,  with  a  melancholy  air  and  pen- 
sive voice,  said— 

"  Alas,  my  friend,  when  I  look  upon  this 
humble  apartment,  the  weak  health  of  your 
unequalled  wife — your  obscurity — ^your  misfor- 
tunes ;  when  I  look  upon  these,  and  contrast  them 
with  your  mind,  your  talents,  all  that  you  were 
born  and  fitted  for;  I  cannot  but  feel  tempted 
to  believe  with  those  who  imagine  the  pursuit 
of  virtue  a  chimera,  and  who  justify  their  own 
worldly  policy  by  the  example  of  all  their  kind.* 
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"  Virtue,""  said  Glendower,  "  would,  indeed, 
be  a  chimera,  did  it  require  support  from  those 
whom  you  have  cited." 

"True  —  most  true,"  answered  Crauford, 
somewhat  disconcerted  in  reality,  though  not  in 
appearance  ;  "  and  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
I  have  known  some  of  those  persons  very  good, 
admirably  good  men.  They  were  extremely 
moral  and  religious ;  they  only  played  the  great 
game  for  worldly  advantages  upon  the  same 
terms  as  the  other  players;  nay,  they  never 
made  a  move  in  it  without  most  fervently  and 
sincerely  praying  for  divine  assistance." 

"  I  readily  believe  you,"  said  Glendower,  who 
always,  if  possible,  avoided  a  controversy — "  the 
easiest  person  to  deceive  is  one's  own  self." 

"  Admirably  said,"  answered  Crauford  ;  who 
thought  it,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  foolish 
observations  he  had  ever  heard.  "  Admirably 
said — and  yet  my  heart  does  grieve  bitterly  for 
the  trials  and  distresses  it  surveys.  One  must 
make  excuses  for  poor  human  frailty  ;  and  one 
is  often  placed  in  such  circumstances  as  to  ren- 
der it  scarcely  possible,  without  the  grace  of 
God" — (^here  Crauford  lifted  up  his  eyes) — '*  not 
to  be  urged,  as  it  were,  into  the  reasonings  and 
actions  of  the  world." 
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Not  exactly  comprehending  this  observation, 
and  not  very  closely  attending  to  it,  Glendower 
merely  bowed,  as  in  assent,  and  Crauford  con- 
tinued. 

"  I  remember  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
truth.  One  of  my  partner's  clerks  had,  through 
misfortune  or  imprudence,  fallen  into  the  great- 
est distresses.  His  wife,  his  children  (he  had  a 
numerous  family),  were  on  the  literal  and  abso- 
lute verge  of  starvation.  Another  clerk,  taking 
advantage  of  these  circumstances,  communicated 
to  the  distressed  man  a  plan  for  defrauding  his 
employer.  The  poor  fellow  yielded  to  the 
temptation,  and  was  at  last  discovered.  I 
spoke  to  him  myself,  for  I  was  interested  in 
his  fate,  and  had  always  esteemed  him. — 
'  What,'  said  I,  '  was  your  motive  to  this  fraud.?' 
— '  My  duty  !'  answered  the  man  fervently  ; 
'  my  duty.  Was  I  to  suffer  my  wife,  my  chil- 
dren, to  starve  before  my  very  face,  when  I 
could  save  them  at  a  little  personal  risk  .''  No — 
nay  duty  forbade  it  1' — and  in  truth,  Glendower, 
there  was  something  very  plausible  in  this  man- 
ner of  putting  the  question." 

'*  You  might,  in  answering  it,''  said  Glen- 
dower, "  have  put  the  point  in  a  manner  equally 
plausible,  and  more  true :  was  he  to  commit  a 
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great  crime  against  themillionsconnectedby  social 
order,  for  the  sake  of  serving  a  single  family  ?" 

"•  Qaite  right,"  answered  Crauford ;  "  that 
was  just  the  point  of  view  in  which  I  did  put  it 
— ^but  the  man  who  was  something  of  a  reasoner, 
repUed,  '  Public  law  is  instituted  for  public 
happiness.  Now,  if  mine  and  my  children's 
happiness  is  infinitely  and  immeasurably  more 
served  by  this  comparatively  petty  fraud,  than 
my  employer's  is  advanced  by  my  abstaining 
from  or  injured  by  my  committing  it,  why,  the 
origin  of  law  itself  allows  me  to  do  it.'  What 
say  you  to  that,  Glendower  ?  It  is  something  in 
your  own  Utilitarian,  or,  as  you  term  it,  Epicu- 
rean* principle  ;  is  it  not  ?"  and  Crauford,  shad- 
ing his  eyes,  as  if  from  the  light,  watched  nar- 
rowly Glendower''s  countenance,  while  he  con- 
cealed his  own. 

"  Poor  fool !"  said  Glendower :  "  the  man 
was  ignorant  of  the  first  lesson  in  his  moral 
primer.  Did  he  not  know  that  no  rule  is  to  be 
applied  to  a  peculiar  instance,  but  extended  to  its 

•  See  the  article  on  Mr.  Moore's  Epicurean  in  the  West- 
minster Review.  Though  we  deem  the  strictures  on  that  beau- 
tiful work  harsh  and  vmjust,  yet  the  part  relating  to  the  real 
philosophy  of  Epiciuiis  is  one  of  the  most  masterly  things  in 
criticism. 
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most  general  bearings  ?  Is  it  necessary  even  to 
observe,  that  the  particular  consequence  of  fraud 
in  this  man  might,  it  is  true,  be  but  the  ridding 
his  employer  of  superfluities,  scarcely  missed,  for 
the  relief  of  most  urgent  want  in  two  or  three 
individuals ;  but  the  general  consequences  of 
fraud  and  treachery  would  be  the  disorgani- 
zation of  all  society  ?  Do  not  think,  therefore, 
that  this  man  was  a  disciple  of  mine,  or  of  any 
system  of  morality." 

"  It  is  very  just,  very,*'  said  Mr.  Crauford, 
with  a  benevolent  sigh  ;  "  but  you  will  own  that 
want  seldom  allows  great  nicety  in  moral  dis- 
tinctions, and  that,  when  those  whom  you  love 
most  in  the  world  are  starving,  you  may  be 
pitied,  if  not  forgiven,  for  losing  sight  of  the 
after  laws  of  Nature,  and  recurring  to  her  first 
ordinance,  self-preservation." 

"  We  should  be  harsh,  indeed,"  answered 
Glendower,  "  if  we  did  not  pity  ;  or,  even  while 
the  law  condemned,  if  the  individual  did  not 
forgive." 

'•  So  I  said,  so  I  said,"  cried  Crauford  ;  "  and 
in  interceding  for  the  poor  fellow,  whose  pardon 
I  am  happy  to  say  I  procured,  I  could  not  help 
declaring,    that  if  I    were  placed  in   the  same 
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circumstances,  I   am   not  sure  that  my   crime 
would  not  have  been  the  same."" 

"  No  man  coidd  feel  sure !"  said  Glendower, 
dejectingly. 

Delighted  and  surprised  with  this  confession, 
Crauford  continued  : — "  I  believe — I  fear  not 
— thank  God,  our  virtue  can  never*  be  so  tried  ; 
but  even  you,  Glendower,  even  you,  philoso- 
pher, moralist  as  you  are — just,  good,  wise, 
religious — even  you  might  be  tempted,  if  you 
saw  your  angel  wife  dying  for  want  of  the  aid, 
the  very  sustenance,  necessary  to  existence,  and 
your  innocent  and  beautiful  daughter  stretch 
her  little  hands  to  you,  and  cry  in  the  accents 
of  famine  for  bread." 

The  student  made  no  reply  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, but  averted  his  countenance,  and  then  in 
a  slow  tone  said,  "  Let  us  drop  this  subject: 
none  know  their  strength  till  they  are  tried  : 
self-confidence  should  accompany  virtue,  but 
not  precede  it." 

A  momentary  flush  broke  from  the  usually 
calm,  cold  eye,  of  Richard  Crauford.  "  He  is 
mine,"  thought  he  :  "  the  very  name  of  want 
abases  his  pride :  what  will  the  reality  do .?  O 
human  nature,  how  I  know  and  mock  thee  .'■" 
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"  You  are  right,"  said  Crauford,  aloud  ;  "let 
us  talk  of  the  pamphlet." 

And  after  a  short  conversation  upon  indiffe- 
rent subjects,  the  visitor  departed. 

Early  the  next  morning  was  Mr.  Crauford 
seen  on  foot,  taking  his  way  to  the  bookseller, 
whose  address  he  had  learnt.  This  bookseller 
was  known  as  a  man  of  a  strongly  evangelical 
bias.  "  We  must  insinuate  a  lie  or  two,"  said 
Crauford,  inly,  "  about  Glendower's  principles. 
He  !  he  !  it  will  be  a  fine  stroke  of  genius  to 
make  the  upright  tradesman  suffer  Glendower 
to  starve,  out  of  a  principle  of  religion.  But 
who  would  have  thought  my  prey  had  been  so 
easily  snared  .'' — why,  if  I  had  proposed  the  mat- 
ter last  night,  I  verily  think  he  would  have 
agreed  to  it." 

Amusing  himself  with  these  thoughts,  Crau- 
ford arrived  at  the  bookseller's.  There  he  found 
Fate  had  saved  him  from  one  crime  at  least. 
The  whole  house  was  in  confusion — the  book- 
seller had  that  morning  died  of  an  apoplectic  fit. 

"  Good  God  !  how  shocking !"  said  Crauford 
to  the  foreman;  "  but  he  was  a  most  worthy 
man,  and  Providence  could  no  longer  spare  him. 
The  ways  of  Heaven  are  inscrutable  !  Oblige 
me   with   three   copies    of  that  precious  tract 
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termed  the  '  Divine  Call.'  I  should  like  to  be 
allowed  permission  to  attend  the  funeral  of  so 
excellent  a  man.  Good  morning,  Sir — Alas ! 
alas !"  and  shaking  his  head  piteousl}',  Mr. 
Crauford  left  the  shop. 

"  Hurra  I'""  said  he,  almost  audibly,  when  he 
was  once  more  in  the  street,  "  hurra!  my  victim 
is  made,  my  game  is  won — death  or  the  devil 
fights  for  me.  Rut,  hold— there  are  other  book- 
sellers in  this  monstrous  city  ! — ay,  but  not  above 
two  or  three  in  our  philosopher's  way.  I  must 
forestall  him  there — so,  so — that  is  soon  settled. 
Now,  then,  I  must  leave  him  a  little  while  un- 
disturbed to  his  fate.  Perhaps  my  next  visit  may 
be  to  him  in  gaol ;  your  debtors'  side  of  the 
Fleet  is  almost  as  good  a  pleader  as  an  empty 
stomach — he  !  he  !  he  I  —but  the  stroke  must  be 

made  soon,  for  time  presses,  and  this  d d 

business  spreads  so  fast,  that  if  I  don't  have  a 
speedy  help,  it  will  be  too  much  for  my  hands, 
griping  as  they  are.  However,  if  it  holds  on  a 
year  longer,  I  will  change  my  seat  in  the  lower 
House  for  one  in  the  upper;  twenty  thousand 
pounds  to  the  minister  may  make  a  merchant  a 
very  pretty  peer.  O  brave  Richard  Crauford,  wise 
Richard  Crauford,  fortunate  Richard  Crauford, 
Tioble  Richard  Crauford  !   Why,  if  thou  art  ever 
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hanged,  it  will  be  by  a  jury  o? peers.  'Gad,  the 
rope  would  then  have  a  dignity  in  it,  instead  of 
disgrace.     But  stay,  here  comes    the   Dean  of 

;    not  orthodox,  it  is  said — rigid  Calvinist 

—out  with  the  '  Divine  Call !' " 

When  Mr.  Richard  Crauford  repaired  next 
to  Glendower,  what  was  his  astonishment  and 
dismay  at  hearing  he  had  left  his  home,  none 
knew  whither,  nor  could  give  the  inquirer  tbe 
slightest  clue. 

"  How  long  has  he  left  ?""  said  Crauford  to 
the  landlady. 

«  Five  days,  Sir.'* 

"  And  will  he  not  return  to  settle  any  little 
debts  he  may  have  incurred .?"  said  Crauford. 

"  Oh,  no.  Sir — he  paid  them  all  before  he 
went.  Poor  gentleman — for  though  he  was  poor, 
he  was  the  finest  and  most  thorough  gentleman  1 
ever  saw —  my  heart  bled  for  him.  They  parted 
with  all  their  valuables  to  discharge  their  debts  : 
the  books,  and  instruments,  and  busts — all 
went ;  and  what  I  saw,  though  he  spoke  so  in- 
differently about  it,  hurt  him  the  most — he  sold 
even  the  lady's  picture.      *  Mrs.  Croftson,'  said 

he,  *  Mr. ,  the  painter,  will  send  for  that 

picture  the  day  after  I  leave  you.     See  that  he 

VOL.    II.  I 
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has  it,  and  that  the  greatest  care  is  taken  of  it  in 
delivery.' " 

"  And  you  cannot  even  guess  where  he  has 
gone  to  ?" 

*'  No,  Sir;  a  single  porter  was  sufficient  to 
convey  his  remaining  goods,  and  he  took  him 
from  some  distant  part  of  the  town." 

*'  Ten  thousand  devils!"  muttered  Crauford, 
as  he  turned  away.  "  I  should  have  foreseen 
this  !  He  is  lost  now.  Of  course  he  will  again 
change  his  name ;  and  in  the  d-— d  holes  and 
corners  of  this  gigantic  puzzle  of  houses,  how 
shall  I  ever  find  him  out  ? — and  time  presses 
too  !  Well,  well,  well !  there  is  a  fine  prize  for 
being  cleverer,  or,  as  fools  would  say,  more 
rascally  than  others ;  but  there  is  a  world  of 
trouble  in  winning  it.  But  come — I  will  go 
home,  lock  myself  up,  and  get  drunk  !  I  am  a» 
melancholy  as  a  cat  in  love,  and  about  as 
stupid ;  and,  faith,  one  must  get  spirits  in 
order  to  hit  on  a  new  invention.  But  if  there 
be  consistency  in  fortune,  or  success  in  perse- 
verance, or  wit  in  Richard  Crauford,  that  mau 
shall  yet  be  my  victim — and  preserver  !"*' 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


**  Revenge  is  now  the  cud 
That  I  do  chew — ^111  challenge  him." 

Beavmont  and  Fletcher. 


We  return  to  "  the  world  of  fashion,"  as  the 

admirers  of  the  polite  novel  of would  say. 

The  noon-day  sun  broke  hot  and  sultry  through 
half-closed  curtains  of  roseate  silk,  playing  in 
broken  beams  upon  rare  and  fragrant  exotics, 
which  cast  the  perfumes  of  southern  summers 
over  a  chamber,  moderate,  indeed,  as  to  its 
dimensions,  but  decorated  with  a  splendour 
rather  gaudy  than  graceful,  and  indicating  much 
more  a  passion  for  luxury  than  a  refinement  of 
taste. 

At  a  small  writing-table  sat  the  beautiful  La 
Meronville.  She  had  just  finished  a  note,  written 
i2 
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(how  Jean  Jacques  would  have  been  enchanted  !) 
upon  paper  couleur  de  rose,  with  a  mother-of- 
pearl  pen,  formed  as  one  of  Cupid's  darts,  dipped 
into  an  inkstand  of  the  same  material,  which 
was  shaped  as  a  quiver,  and  placed  at  the  back 
of  a  little  Jjove,  exquisitely  wrought.  She  was 
folding  this  billet,  when  a  page,  fantastically 
di'essedj  entered,  and,  announcing  Lord  Boro- 
daile,  was  immediately  followed  by  that  noble- 
man. Eagerly  and  almost  blushingly  did  La 
Meronville  thrust  the  note  into  her  bosom, 
and  hasten  to  greet  and  to  embrace  her  adorer. 
Lord  Borodaile  flung  himself  on  one  of  the  sofas 
with  a  listless  and  discontented  air.  The  ex- 
perienced Frenchwoman  saw  that  there  was  a 
cloud  on  his  brow  — 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  she,  in  her  own 
tongue,  "  you  seem  vexed — has  any  thing  an- 
noyed you  .'"'" 

"  No,    Cecile,  no. — By  the  by,    who   sup- 
ped with  you  last  night  ^"^ 

"  Oh  !  the  Duke  of  Haverfield — your  friend.^ 

"  My  friend  !"  interrupted  Borodaile,  haugh- 
tily— "  he's  no  friend  of  mine — a  vulgar,  talka- 
tive fellow  ! — my  friend,  indeed  !" 

*'  Well,  I  beg  your  pardon :  then  there  was 
Mademoiselle  Caumartin,  and  the  Prince  Pietro 
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del  Orbino,  and  Mr.  Trevanion,  and  Mr.  Lin — 
Lin — Linten,  or  Linden," 

"  And,  pray,  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  how 
you  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Lin — Lin — 
Linten,  or  Linden  ?"" 

"  Assuredly — through  the  Duke  of  Haver- 
field." 

"  Humph.  —  Cecile,  my  love,  that  young 
man  is  not  fit  to  be  the  acquaintance  of  my 
amante — allow  me  to  strike  him  from  your 
list." 

*'  Certainly,  certainly  !"  said  La  Meronville, 
hastily ;  and  stooping  as  if  to  pick  up  a  fallen 
glove,  though,  in  reality,  to  hide  her  face  from 
Lord  Borodaile's  searching  eye,  the  letter  she 
had  written  fell  from  her  bosom.  Lord  Boro- 
daile"'s  glance  delected  the  superscription,  and 
before  La  Meronville  could  regain  the  note,  he 
had  possessed  himself  of  it. 

"  A  Monsieur  Monsieur  Linden  I*"  said  he, 
coldly,  reading  the  address  ;  "  and,  pray,  how 
long  have  you  corresponded  with  that  gentle- 
man r 

Now  La  Meronville's  situation  at  that  mo- 
ment was  by  no  means  agreeable.  She  saw  at 
one  glance  that  no  falsehood  or  artifice  could 
avail   her ;    for   Lord    Borodaile    might    deem 
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himself  fully  justified  in  reading  the  note,  which 
would  contradict  any  glossing  statement  she 
might  make.  She  saw  this.  She  was  a  woman 
of  independence — cared  not  a  straw  for  Lord 
Borodaile  at  present,  though  she  had  had  a 
caprice  for  him — knew  that  she  might  choose  her 
bon  ami  out  of  all  London,  and  replied — 

"  That  is  the  first  letter  I  ever  wrote  to  him  ; 
but  I  own  that  it  will  not  be  the  last." 

Lord  Borodaile  turned  pale. 

"  And  will  you  suffer  me  to  read  it  ?"  said 
he  ;  for  even  in  these  cases  he  was  punctiliously 
honourable. 

La  Meronville  hesitated.  She  did  not  know 
him.  *  If  I  do  not  consent,'  thought  she,  *  he 
will  do  it  without  the  consent :  better  submit 
with  a  good  grace.' — "  Certainly  !"  she  answered, 
with  an  air  of  indifference. 

Borodaile  opened  and  read  the  note ;  it  was 
as  follows : 

"  You  have  inspired  me  with  a  feeling  for 
you  which  astonishes  myself.  Ah,  why  should 
that  love  be  the  strongest  which  is  the  swiftest 
in  its  growth  ?  I  used  to  love  Lord  Borodaile — 
I  now  only  esteem  him — the  love  has  flown  to 
you.     If  I  judge  rightly  from  your  words  and 
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your  eyes,  this  avowal  will  not  be  unwelcome  to 
you.  Come  and  assure  me,  in  person,  of  a  per- 
suasion so  dear  to  my  heart. 

**  C.  L.  M. ' 

"  A  very  pretty  effusion  !"  said  Lord  Boro- 
daile,  sarcastically,  and  only  shewing  his  inward 
rage,  by  the  increasing  paleness  of  his  com- 
plexion, and  a  slight  compression  of  his  lip.  "  I 
thank  you  for  your  confidence  in  me.  All  that 
I  ask  is,  that  you  will  not  send  this  note  till  to- 
morrow. Allow  me  to  take  my  leave  of  you 
first,  and  to  find  in  Mr.  Linden  a  successor  ra- 
ther than  a  rival." 

*'  Your  request,  my  friend,""  said  La  Meron- 
ville,  adjusting  her  hair,  "  is  but  reasonable.  I 
see  that  you  understand  these  arrangements,  and 
for  my  part  I  think  that  the  end  of  love  should 
always  be  the  beginning  of  friendship — let  it  be 
so  with  us  !" 

"  You  do  me  too  much  honour,"  said  Boro- 
daile,  bowing  profoundly.  "  Meanwhile  I  de- 
pend upon  your  promise,  and  bid  you,  as  a 
lover,  farewell  for  ever." 

With  his  usual  slow  step  Lord  Borodaile  de- 
scended the  stairs,  and  walked  towards  the  cen- 
tral quartter  of  town.  His  meditations  were  of  no 
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soothing  nature.  "To  be  seen  by  that  man 
in  a  ridiculous  and  degrading  situation — to  be 
pestered  with  his  d — d  civility — to  be  rivalled 
by  him  with  Lady  Flora  —  to  be  duped  and 
outdone  by  him  with  my  mistress  !  Ay  : — all 
this  have  I  been  ;  but  vengeance  shall  come  yet. 
As  for  La  Meronville,  the  loss  is  a  gain  ;  and, 
thank  Heaven,  I  did  not  betray  myself  by  vent- 
ing my  passion  and  making  a  scene.  But  it  was 
I  who  ought  to  have  discarded  her — not  the  re- 
verse— and — death  and  confusion — for  that  up- 
start, above  all  men  !  And  she  talked  in  her 
ktter  about  his  eyes  and  words.  Insolent  cox- 
comb, to  dare  to  have  eyes  and  words  for  one 
who  belonged  to  me.  Well,  well,  he  shall  smart 
for  this.  But  let  me  consider — I  must  not  play 
the  jealous  fool — must  not  fight  for  Sijille  Fran- 
^aise — must  not  show  the  world  that  a  man,  no- 
body knows  who,  could  really  outwit  and  outdo 
me— me — Francis  Borodaile  !  — No,  no — I  must 
throw  the  insult  upon  him — must  myself  be  the 
aggressor — and  the  challenged  ;  then,  too,  I  shall 
have  the  choice  of  weapons — pistols  of  course. 
Where  shall  I  hit  him,  by  the  by  .? — I  wish  I  shot 
as  well  as  I  used  to  do  at  Naples.  I  was  in  full 
practice  then. — Cursed  place,  where  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  practise." 
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Immersed  in  these,  or  somewhat  similar  re- 
flections, did  Lord  Borodaile  enter  Pall  Mall. 

"  Ah,  Borodaile  !"  said  Lord  St.  George,  mid- 
denly  emerging  from  a  shop.  "  This  is  really 
fortunate — you  are  going  my  way  exactly — allow 
me  to  join  you." 

Now  Lord  Borodaile,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
happening  at  that  time  to  be  in  a  mood  more 
than  usually  unsocial,  could  never  at  any  time 
bear  the  thought  of  being  made  an  instrument 
of  convenience,  pleasure,  or  good  fortune  to  ano- 
ther. He,  therefore,  with  a  little  resentment  at 
Lord  St.  George's  familiarity,  coldly  replied,  "  I 
am  sorry  that  I  cannot  avail  myself  of  your  oflfer. 
I  am  sure  my  way  is  not  the  same  as  yours." 

"  Then,''  replied  Lord  St.  George,  who  was 
a  good  natured,  indolent  man,  who  imagined 
every  body  was  as  averse  to  walking  alone  as  he 
was  — "  then  I  will  make  mine  the  same  as 
yours.'' 

Borodaile  coloured  :  though  always  uncivil,  he 
did  not  like  to  be  excelled  in  good  manners  ;  and 
therefore  replied,  that  nothing  but  extreme. busi- 
ness at  White's  could  have  induced  him  to  pre- 
fer his  own  way  to  that  of  Lord  St.  George. 

The  good-natured  peer  took  Lord  Borodaile's 
arm.  It  was  a  natural  incident,  but  it  vexed  the 
I  a 
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punctilious  viscount,  that  any  man  should  tdke, 
not  offer ^  the  support. 

"  So,  they  say,"  observed  Lord  St.  George, 
**  that  young  Linden  is  to  marry  Lady  Flora 
Ardenne.' 

•*  Les  on  dits  font  la  gazette  des  fous^^  re- 
joined Borodaile,  with  a  sneer.  "  I  believe  that 
Lady  Flora  is  little  likely  to  contract  such  a 
mesalliance  y 

"  Mesalliance  /"  replied  Lord  St.  George. 
"  I  thought  Linden  was  of  a  very  old  family, 
which  you  know  the  Westboroughs  are  not, 
and  he  has  great  expectations — "^ 

*'  Which  are  never  to  be  realized,"  interrupted 
Borodaile,  laughing  scornfully. 

"  Ah,  indeed  !"  said  Lord  St,  George  se- 
riously. "  Well,  at  all  events,  he  is  a  very  agree- 
able, unaffected  young  man — and  by  the  by, 
Borodaile,  you  will  meet  him  chez  moi  to-day — 
you  know  you  dine  with  me  ?" 

"  Meet  Mr.  Linden  !  I  shall  be  proud  to  have 
that  honour,"  said  Borodaile,  with  sparkling 
eyes  :  "  will  Lady  Westborough  be  also  of  the 
party  ?" 

"  No,  poor  Lady  St.  George  is  very  ill,  and 
I  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  ask  only  men."" 

"  You    have   done   wisely,    my   lord,"   said 
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Borodaile,  secum  mnlta  revolvens ;  "  and  I  as- 
sure you  I  wanted  no  hint  to  remind  me  of  your 
invitation." 

Here  the  Duke  of  Haverfield  joined  them. 
The  duke  never  bowed  to  any  one  of  the  male 
sex ;  he  therefore  nodded  to  Borodaile,  who,  with 
a  very  supercilious  formality,  took  oft*  his  hat  in 
returning  the  salutation.  The  viscount  had  at 
least  this  merit  in  his  pride,  that  if  it  was  re- 
served to  the  humble,  it  was  contemptuous  to 
the  high :  his  inferiors  he  wished  to  remain  where 
they  were;  his  equals  he  longed  to  lower. 

"  So  I  dine  with  you.  Lord  St.  George,  to- 
day," said  the  duke ;   "  who  shall  I  meet.?'' 

*'  Lord  Borodaile,  for  one,"  answered  St. 
George.  (The  duke  smiled  at  the  viscount,  and 
then,  loosening  his  neckcloth,  exclaimed,  "  Hang 
these  sfiffeners,  they  derange  one  entirely.")  Lord 
St.  George  resumed :  "  My  brother,  Aspeden, 
Findlater,  Urbino,  and  Linden." 

"  Linden  !"  cried  the  duke ;  "  I'm  very  glad 
to  hear  it,  cest  un  Iwinme  fait  expres  pour  mot. 
He  is  very  clever,  and  not  above  playing  the 
fool ;  has  humour  without  setting  up  for  a  wit, 
and  is  a  good  fellow  without  being  a  bad  man. 
I  Uke  him  excessively." 

"  Lord    St.    George,"    said    Borodaile,   who 
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seemed  that  day  to  be  the  very  martyr  of  the 
imconscious  Clarence,  "  I  wish  you  good  morn- 
ing. I  have  only  just  remembered  an  engage- 
ment which  I  must  keep  before  I  go  to  White''s, 
a  Vhonneur !"" 

And  with  a  bow  to  the  duke  and  a  remon- 
strance from  Lord  St.  George,  Borodaile  effected 
his  escape.  His  complexion  was,  insensibly  to 
himself,  more  raised  than  usual,  his  step  more 
stately ;  his  mind,  for  the  first  time  for  years, 
was  fully  excited  and  engrossed.  Ah,  what  a 
delightful  thing  it  is  for  an  idle  man,  who  has 
been  dying  of  ennui,  to  find  an  enemy. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

•  **  You  most  challenge  him  ; 
There's  no  avoiding — one  or  both  must  drop." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha — bravo,  Linden  !"  cried  Lord 
St.  George,  from  the  head  of  his  splendid  board, 
in  approbation  of  some  witticism  of  Clarence's  ; 
and  ha,  ha,  ha  !  or  he,  he,  he !  according  to  the 
cachiunatory  intonations  of  the  guests,  rung 
around. 

"  Your  lordship  seems  unwell,"  said  Lord 
Aspeden  to  Borodaile ;  "  allow  me  to  tak€ 
wine  with  you." 

Lord  Borodaile  bowed  his  assent. 

"  Pray,'"*  said  Mr.  St.  George  to  Clarence, 
"  have  you  seen  my  friend  Talbot  lately  ?" 

"  This  very  morning,"  replied  Linden  :  *•'  in- 
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deed,  I  generally  visit  him  three  or  four  times 
a  week — he  often  asks  after  you." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Mr.  St.  George,  rather 
flattered  :  "  he  does  me  much  honour ;  but  he  is 
a  distinct  connection  of  mine,  and  I  suppose  I 
must  attribute  his  recollection  of  me  to  that 
cause.  He  is  a  near  relation  of  yours,  too,  I 
think — is  he  not  ?"" 

"  I  am  related  to  him,"  answered  Clarence, 
colouring. 

Lord  Borodaile  leant  forward,  and  his  lip 
curled.  Though,  in  some  respects,  a  very  weak 
man,  he  had,  as  we  have  said,  his  good  points. 
He  hated  a  lie  as  much  as  Achilles  did  ;  and 
he  believed  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  Clarence 
had  just  uttered  one. 

"  Why,"  observed  Lord  Aspeden,  making 
one  of  his  luminously-unfortunate  remarks — 
**  why.  Lord  Borodaile,  the  Talbots,  of  Scarsdale, 
are  branches  of  i/our  genealogical  tree  ;  there- 
fore your  lordship  must  be  related  to  Linden  : 
—you  are  *  two  cherries  on  one  stalk  !'  " 

"  We  are  by  no  means  related,"  said  Lord 
Borodaile,  with  a  distinct  and  clear  voice,  in- 
tended expressly  for  Clarence ;  *'  that  is  an 
honour  which  I  must  beg  leave  most  positively 
to  disclaim." 
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There  was  a  dead  silence — the  eyes  of  all 
who  heard  a  remark  so  intentionally  rude  were 
turned  immediately  towards  Clarence.  His 
cheek  burnt  like  fire ;  he  hesitated  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  in  the  same  key,  though  with  a 
little  trembling  in  his  intonation — 

"  Lord  Borodaile  cannot  be  more  anxious  to 
disclaim  it  than  I  am." 

"  And  yet,"  returned  the  viscount,  stung  to 
the  soul,  *'  they  who  advance  false  pretensions 
ought  at  least  to  support  them  !" 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  my  Lord,"  said 
Clarence. 

"  Possibly  not,"  answered  Borodaile,  care- 
lessly :  "  there  is  a  maxim  which  says  that 
people  not  accustomed  to  speak  truth  cannot 
comprehend  it  in  others.*" 

Unlike  the  generality  of  modern  heroes, 
who  are  always  in  a  passion — off-hand,  dashing 
fellows,  in  whom  irascibility  is  a  virtue,  Cla- 
rence was  peculiarly  sweet-tempered  by  nature, 
and  had,  by  art,  acquired  a  command  over  all 
his  passions  to  a  degree  very  uncommon  in  so 
young  a  man.  He  made  no  reply  to  the  inex- 
cusable affront  he  had  received.  His  lip  qui- 
vered a  little,  and  the  flush  of  his  countenance 
was  succeeded  by  an  extreme  paleness — this  was 
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all :  he  did  not  even  leave  the  room  imme- 
diately, but  waited  till  the  silence  was  broken 
by  some  well-bred  member  of  the  party ;  and 
then,  pleading  an  early  engagement  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  his  retiring  so  soon,  he  rose,  and  de- 
parted. 

There  was  throughout  the  room  an  univer- 
sal feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  affront,  and 
indignation  against  the  offender;  for,  to  say 
nothing  of  Clarence's  popularity,  and  the  ex- 
treme dislike  in  which  Lord  Borodaile  was  held, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  wantonness  of 
the  outrage  or  the  moderation  of  the  aggrieved 
party.  Lord  Borodaile  already  felt  the  punish- 
ment of  his  offence:  his  very  pride,  while  it 
rendered  him  indifferent  to  the  spirit,  had 
hitherto  kept  him  scrupulous  as  to  the  forma- 
lities of  les  bienseances  de  sociHe ;  and  he  could 
not  but  see  the  grossness  with  which  he  had 
suffered  himself  to  violate  them,  and  the  light 
in  which  his  conduct  was  regarded.  However, 
this  internal  discomfort  only  rendered  him  the 
more  embittered  against  Clarence,  and  the  more 
confirmed  in  his  revenge.  Resuming,  by  a 
strong  effort,  all  the  external  indifference  habi- 
tual to  his  manner,  he  attempted  to  enter  into  a 
conversation  with  those  of  the  party  who  were 
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next  to  him  ;  but  his  remarks  produced  answers 
brief  and  cold :  even  Lord  Aspeden  forgot 
his  diplomacy  and  his  smile ;  Lord  St.  George 
replied  to  his  observations  by  a  monosyllable ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Haverfield,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  asserted  the  prerogative  which  his 
rank  gave  him  of  setting  the  example  —  his 
grace  did  not  reply  to  Lord  Borodaile  at  all. 
In  truth,  every  one  present  was  seriously  dis- 
pleased. All  civilized  societies  have  a  para- 
mount interest  in  repressing  the  rude.  Never- 
theless, Lord  Borodaile  bore  the  brunt  of  his 
unpopularity  with  a  steadiness  and  unembar- 
rassed composure  worthy  of  a  better  cause; 
and  finding,  at  last,  a  companion  disposed  to  be 
loquacious  in  the  person  of  Sir  Christopher 
Findlater,  (whose  good  heart,  though  its  first 
impulse  resented  more  violently  than  that  of  any 
heart  present  the  discourtesy  of  the  viscount, 
yet  soon  warmed  to  the  desagremens  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  hastened  to  adopt  its  favourite  maxim 
of  forgive  and  forget,)  Lord  Borodaile  sat  the 
meeting  out ;  and  if  he  did  not  leave  the  latest, 
he  was,  at  least,  not  the  first  to  follow  Cla- 
rence.— Uorgueil  ou  donne  le  courage,  ouUy 
auppUe. 

Meanwhile  Linden  had  returned  to  his  soli- 
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tary  home.  He  hastened  to  his  room — locked 
the  door — flung  himself  on  his  sofa,  and  burst 
into  a  violent  and  almost  feminine  paroxysm  of 
tears.  This  fit  lasted  for  more  than  an  hour ; 
and  when  Clarence  at  length  stilled  the  indig- 
nant swellings  of  his  heart,  and  rose  from  his 
supine  position,  he  started,  as  bis  eye  fell  upon 
the  opposite  mirror,  so  haggard  and  exhausted 
seemed  the  forced  and  fearful  calmness  of 
his  countenance.  With  a  hurried  step — with 
arms  now  folded  on  his  bosom — now  wildly 
tossed  from  him,  and  the  hand  so  firmly  clench- 
ed, that  the  very  bones  seemed  working  through 
the  skin — with  a  brow  now  fierce,  now  only  de- 
jected— and  a  complexion  which  one  while  burnt 
as  with  the  crimson  flush  of  a  fever,  and  at 
another  was  wan  and  colourless,  like  his 
whose  cheek  a  spectre  has  blanched — Clarence 
paced  his  apartment,  the  victim  not  only  of 
shame — the  bitterest  of  tortures  to  a  young  and 
high  mind — but  of  other  contending  feelings, 
which  alternately  exasperated  and  palsied  his 
wrath,  and  gave  to  his  resolves  at  one  moment 
an  almost  savage  ferocity,  and  at  the  next  an 
almost  cowardly  vacillation. 

The  clock  had  just  struck  the  hour  of  twelve, 
when  a  knock  at  the  door  announced  a  visitor. 
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Steps  were  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  presently  a 
tap  at  Clarence's  room-door.  He  unlocked  it, 
and  the  Duke  of  Haverfield  entered. 

"  Je  sui^  charmS  de  vous  voir,"^'  cried  the 
Duke,  with  his  usual  half  kind,  half  careless 
address.  "  I  was  resolved  to  call  upon  you,  and 
be  the  first  to  offer  my  services  in  this  unplea- 
sant affair." 

Clarence  pressed  the  Duke's  hand,  but  made 
no  answer. 

"  Nothing  could  be  so  unhandsome  as  Lord 
Borodaile's  conduct,"  continued  the  Duke.  "  I 
hope  you  both  fence  and  shoot  well.  I  shall  ne- 
ver forgive  you,  if  you  do  not  put  an  end  to 
that  piece  of  rigidity." 

Clarence  continued  to  walk  about  the  room  in 
great  agitation — the  Duke  looked  at  him  with 
some  surprise.  At  last  Linden  paused  by  the 
window,  and  said,  half  unconsciously — "  It  must 
be  so — I  cannot  avoid  fighting." 

**  Avoid  fighting  !"  cried  his  grace,  in  undis- 
guised astonishment.  "  No,  indeed — but  that 
is  the  least  part  of  the  matter — you  must  kill  as 
well  as  fight  him."*' 

'*  Kill  him  /"  cried  Clarence  wildly,  "  whom  !" 
and  then  sinking  into  a  chair,  be  covered  his 
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face  with  his  hands  for  a  few  moments,  and 
seemed  to  struggle  with  his  emotions. 

"  Well,"  thought  the  duke,  "  I  never  was 
more  mistaken  in  my  hfe.  I  could  have  bet  my 
black  horse  against  Trevanion's  Julia,  which  is 
certainly  the  most  worthless  thing  I  know,  that 
Linden  had  been  a  brave  fellow;  but  these 
English  heroes  always  go  into  fits  at  a  duel : 
one  manages  such  things,  as  Sterne  says,  better 
in  France." 

Clarence  now  rose,  calm  and  collected.  He 
sat  down — wrote  a  brief  note  to  Borodaile,  de- 
manding the  fullest  apology,  or  the  earliest 
meeting — put  it  into  the  duke's  hands,  and 
said,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  My  dear  duke,  dare 
I  ask  you  to  be  second .  to  a  man  who  has  been 
so  grievously  affronted,  and  whose  genealogy 
has  been  so  disputed  ?" 

"  My  dear  Linden,"  said  Haverfield,  warmly, 
"  I  have  always  been  grateful  to  my  station  in 
life  for  this  advantage,  the  freedom  with  which 
it  has  enabled  me  to  select  my  own  acquaint- 
ance, and  to  follow  my  own  pursuits.  I  am 
now  more  grateful  to  it  than  ever,  because  it 
has  given  me  a  better  opportunity  than  I 
should  otherwise  have  had  of  serving  one  whom 
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I  have  always  esteemed.  In  entering  into  your 
quarrel  I  shall  at  least  shew  the  world,  that 
there  are  some  men,  not  inferior  in  pretensions 
to  Lord  Borodaile,  who  despise  arrogance 
and  resent  overbearance  even  to  others.  Your 
cause,  I  consider  the  common  cause  of  society ; 
but  I  shall  take  it  up,  if  you  will  allow  me,  with 
the  distinguishing  zeal  of  a  friend.'' 

Clarence,  who  was  much  affected  by  the  kind- 
ness of  this  speech,  replied  in  a  similar  vein, 
and  the  duke  having  read  and  approved  the 
letter,  rose.  "  There  is  in  my  opinion,"  said  he, 
"  no  time  to  be  lost.  I  will  go  to  Borodaile  this 
very  evening — adieu,  mon  cher :  you  shall  kill  the 
Argus,  and  then  carry  off  the  lo.  I  feel  in  a 
double  passion  with  that  ambulating  poker,  who 
is  only  malleable  when  he  is  red  hot,  when  I 
think  how  honourably  scrupulous  you  were 
with  La  IVIeronville  last  night,  notwithstanding 
all  her  advances ;  but  I  go  to  bury  Caesar,  not 
to  scold  him.  — ^M  revoirJ" 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


"  CoTum. — You're  well  met,  Crates. 

Crates If  we  part  so,  Conon." 

Queen  of  Corinth. 


It  was,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  character 
of  the  aggressor  !  Lord  Borodaile  refused  all  apo- 
logy, and  agreed  with  avidity  to  a  speedy  rendez- 
vous. He  chose  pistols  (choice,  then,  was  not  mere- 
ly nominal),  and  selected  Mr.  Percy  Bobus  for  his 
second,  a  gentleman  who  was  much  fonder 
of  acting  in  that  capacity,  than  in  the  more 
honourable  one  of  a  principal.  The  author  of 
**  Lacon,"  a  very  brilliant  collection  of  common 
places,  says,  '*  that  if  all  seconds  were  as  averse 
to  duels  as  their  principals,  there  would  be  very 
little^  blood  spilt  in  that  way  ;"  and  it  was  cer- 
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tainly  astonishing  to  compare  the  zeal  with 
which  Mr.  Bobus  busied  himself  about  this 
"  affair,"  with  that  testified  by  him  on  anotlier 
occasion,  when  he  himself  was  more  immediately 
concerned. 

The  morning  came.  Bobus  breakfasted  with 
his  friend.  "  Damn  it,  Borodaile,"  said  he,  as 
the  latter  was  receiving  the  ultimate  polish  of 
theyriseur,  "  I  never  saw  you  look  better  in  my 
life.  It  will  be  a  great  pity  if  that  fellow 
shoots  you." 

"  Shoots  me  /"  said  Lord  Borodaile,  very 
quietly,  "  me — no  ! — that  is  quite  out  of  the 
question  ;  but,  joking  apart,  Bobus,  I  will  not 
kill  the  young  man.     Where  shall  I  hit  him  ?" 

*'  In  the  cap  of  the  knee,"  said  Mr.  Percy, 
breaking  an  egg. 

"  Nay,  that  will  lame  him  for  life,"  said 
Lord  Borodaile,  putting  on  his  cravat  with 
peculiar  exactitude. 

"  Serve  him  right,"  said  Mr.  Bobus.  "  Hang 
him,  I  never  got  up  so  early  in  my  life — it's 
quite  impossible  to  eat  at  this  hour.  Oh — apro- 
pos, Borodaile,  have  you  left  any  little  memoranda 
for  me  to  execute  ?" 

"  Memoranda  ! — for  what  ?"  said  Borodaile, 
who  had  now  just  finished  his  toilet. 
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"  Oh  !""  rejoined  Mr.  Percy  Bobus,  "  in  case 
of  accident,  you  know:  the  man  may  shoot  well, 
though  I  never  saw  him  in  the  gallery." 

*'  Fray,"  said  Lord  Borodaiie,  in  a  great 
though  suppressed  passion,  "pray,  Mr.  Bobus, 
how  often  have  I  to  tell  you,  that  it  is  not 
by  Mr.  Linden  that  my  days  are  to  termi- 
nate; you  are  sure  that  Carabine  saw  to  that 
trigger." 

"  Certain,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  with  his  mouth- 
full,  "  certain — God  bless  me,  here's  the  car- 
riage, and  breakfast  not  half  done  yet." 

"  Come,  come,"  cried  Borodaiie,  impatiently, 
*'  we  must  breakfast  afterwards.  Here,  Roberts, 
see  that  we  have  fresh  chocolate,  and  some 
more  rognons  when  we  return." 

"  I  would  rather  have  them  now,"  sighed  Mr. 
Bobus,  foreseeing  the  possibility  of  the  return 
being  single  — Ibis  !  redibis  .'*  &c. 

"  Come,  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose,"  ex- 
claimed Borodaiie,  hastening  down  the  stairs ; 
and  Mr.  Percy  Bobus  followed,  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  various  regrets,  partly  for  the  break- 
fast that  wixs  lost,  and  partly  for  the  friend  that 
might  he. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  ground,  Clarence 
and  the  duke  were  already    there :   the  latter, 
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who  was  a  dead  shot,  had  fully  persuaded  him- 
self that  Clarence  was  equally  adroit,  and  had, 
in  his  providence  for  Borodaile,  brought  a  sur- 
geon. This  was  a  circumstance  of  which  the 
viscount,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  confidence  for 
himself  and  indifference  for  his  opponent,  had 
never  once  dreamt. 

The  ground  was  measured — the  parties  were 
about  to  take  their  ground.  All  Linden's  for- 
mer agitation  was  vanished — his  mien  was  firm, 
grave,  and  determined,  but  he  shewed  none  of 
the  careless  and  fierce  hardihood  which  charac- 
terized his  adversary  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  close 
observer  might  have  remarked  something  sad 
and  dejected  amidst  all  the  tranquillity  and 
steadiness  of  his  brow  and  air. 

"  For  Heaven''s  sake,"  whispered  the  duke,  as 
he  withdrew  from  the  spot,  "  square  your  body 
a  little  more  to  your  left,  and  remember  your 
exact  level.  Borodaile  is  much  shorter  than 
you." 

There  was  a  brief,  dread  pause — the  signal  was 
given — Borodaile  fired — his  ball  pierced  Cla- 
rence's side ;  the  wounded  man  staggered  one 
step,  but  fell  not.  He  raised  his  pistol ;  Haver- 
field  bent  eagerly  forward;  an  expression  of 
disappointment  and  surprise  passed  his  hps :  Cla- 
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rence  had  fired  in  the  air.  The  next  moment 
Linden  felt  a  deadly  sickness  come  over  him— 
he  fell  into  the  arms  of  the  surgeon.  Borodaile, 
touched  by  a  forbearance  which  he  had  had  so 
little  right  to  expect,  hastened  to  the  spot-  He 
leaned  over  his  adversary  in  greater  remorse  and 
pity  than  he  would  have  readily  confessed  to 
himself.  Clarence  unclosed  his  eyes  ;  they  dwelt 
for  one  moment  upon  the  subdued  and  earnest 
countenance  of  Borodaile. 

"  Thank  God,"  he  said  faintly,  «  that  you 
were  not  the  victim,"  and  with  those  words  he 
fell  back  insensible.  They  carried  him  to  his 
lodgings.  His  wound  was  accurately  examined. 
Though  not  mortal,  it  was  of  a  dangerous 
nature ;  and  the  surgeons  ended  a  very  painful 
operation,  by  promising  a  very  lingering  re- 
covery. 

What  a  charming  satisfaction  for  being  in^ 
suited ! 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


"  Je  me  contente  de  ce  qui  peut  sVcrire,  et  je  r^ve  tout  ce 
qui  peut  se  r6ver." 

De  SETieKX. 


About  a  week  after  his  wound,  and  the  second 
morning  of  his  return  to  sense  and  conscious- 
ness, when  Clarence  opened  his  eyes,  they  fell 
upon  a  female  form  seated  watchfully  and  anxi- 
ously by  his  bed-side.  He  raised  himself  in 
mute  surprise,  and  the  figure,  startled  by  the 
motion,  rose,  drew  the  curtain,  and  vanished. 
With  great  difficulty  he  rang  his  bell.  His  valet, 
Harrison,  on  whose  mind,  though  it  was  of 
no  very  exalted  order,  the  kindness  and  suavity 
of  his  master  had  made  a  great  impression,  in- 
stantly appeared. 

k2 
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*'  Who  was  that  lady  ?"  asked  Linden.  "  How 
came  she  here .''" 

Harrison  smiled — "  Oh,  Sir, — pray  please  to 
lie  down,  and  make  yourself  easy  :  the  lady 
knows  you  very  well,  and  would  come  here ;  she 
insists  upon  staying  in  the  house,  so  we  made 
up  a  bed  in  the  drawing-room,  and  she  has 
watched  by  you  night  and  day.  She  speaks 
very  little  English,  to  be  sure,  but  your  honour 
knows,  begging  your  pardon,  how  well  I  speak 
French." 

"  French  !"  said  Clarence,  faintly — "  French  ? 
In  Heaven's  name,  who  is  she  ?" 

*'  A  Madame — Madame — La  Melon- veal,  or 
some  such  name,  Sir,"  said  the  valet. 

Clarence  fell  back. — At  that  moment  his  hand 
was  pressed.  He  turned,  and  saw  Talbot  by  his 
gide.  The  kind  old  man  had  not  suffered  La 
Meronville  to  be  Linden's  only  nurse — notwith- 
standing his  age  and  peculiarity  of  habits,  he  had 
fixed  his  abode  all  the  day  in  Clarence's  house, 
and  at  night,  instead  of  returning  to  his  own 
home,  had  taken  up  his  lodgings  at  the  nearest 
hotel. 

With  a  jealous  and  anxious  eye  to  the  real 
interest  and  respectability  of  his  adopted  son, 
Talbot   had  exerted  all  his  address,  and  even 
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all  his  power,  to  induce  La  Meronville,  who  had 
made  her  settlement  previous  to  Talbot''s  to  quit 
the  house,  but  in  vain.  With  that  obstinacy 
which  a  Frenchwoman,  when  she  is  sentimental, 
mistakes  for  nobility  of  heart,  the  ci-devant 
amante  of  Lord  Borodaile  insisted  upon  watch- 
ing and  tending  one,  of  whose  sufferings,  she  said 
and  believed,  she  was  the  unhappy,  though  in- 
nocent cause ;  and  whenever  more  urgent  means 
of  removal  were  hinted  at.  La  Meronville  flew 
to  the  chamber  of  her  beloved,  apostrophized 
him  in  a  strain  worthy  of  one  of  D'Arlincourt's 
heroines,  and,  in  short,  was  so  unreasonably  out- 
rageous, that  the  doctors,  trembling  for  the 
safety  of  their  patient,  obtained  from  Talbot  a 
forced  and  reluctant  acquiescence  in  her  sejour. 
Ah  !  what  a  terrible  creature  a  Frenchwoman 
is,  when,  instead  of  coquetting  with  a  caprice, 
she  insists  upon  conceiving  a  grande  passion. 
Little,  however,  did  Clarence,  despite  his  vexa- 
tion, when  he  learnt  of  the  bienveiUance  of  La 
Meronville,  foresee  the  whole  extent  of  the  con- 
sequences it  would  entail  upon  him:  still  less 
did  Talbot,  who  in  his  seclusion  knew  not  the 
celebrity  of  the  handsome  adventuress,  calculate 
upon  the  notoriety  of  her  motions,  or  the  ill 
effect  her  ostentatious  attachment  would  have 
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upon  Clarence's  prosperity  as  a  lover  to  Lady 
Flora.  In  order  to  explain  these  consequences 
more  fully,  let  us,  for  the  present,  leave  our 
hero  to  the  care  of  the  surgeon,  his  friends, 
and  his  would  be  mistress  ;  and  while  he  is  more 
rapidly  recovering  than  the  doctors  either  hoped 
or  presaged,  let  us  renew  our  acquaintance  with 
a  fair  correspondent — fpr  whose  letters,  though 
those  of  neither  a  Sevigne  nor  a  D'Epinay,  we 
profess  some  kindness,  and  a  little  interest. 


LETTER  FEOM  THE  LADY  FLORA  ARDENNE,  TO 
MJ88  ELEANOR  TREVANION. 

**  My  DEAREST  Eleanor, 
"  I  have  been  very  ill,  or  you  would  sooner 
have  received  an  answer  to  your  kind — too  kind 
and  consoling  letter.  Indeed  I  have  only  just 
left  my  bed :  they  say  that  I  have  been  deli- 
rious, and  I  believe  it ;  for  you  cannot  conceive 
what  terrible  dreams  I  have  had.  But  these  are 
all  over  now,  and  every  one  is  so  kind  to  me — 
my  poor  mother  above  all !  It  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  be  ill  when  we  have  those  who  love  us 
to  watch  our  recovery. 
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**  I  have  only  been  in  bed  a  few  days ;  yet  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  a  long  portion  of  my  existence 
were  past — as  if  I  had  stepped  into  a  new  era. 
You  remember  that  my  last  letter  attempted  to 
express  my  feelings  at  mamma's  speech  about 
Clarence,  and  at  my  seeing  him  so  suddenly. 
Now,  dearest,  I  cannot  but  look  on  that  day,  on 
these  sensations,  as  on  a  distant  dream.  Every 
one  is  so  kind  to  me,  mamma  caresses  and  soothes 
me  so  fondly,  that  I  fancy  I  must  have  been 
under  some  illusion.  I  am  sure  they  could  not 
seriously  have  meant  to  forbid  his  addresses. 
No,  no  :  I  feel  that  all  will  yet  be  well — so  well, 
that  even  you,  who  are  of  so  contented  a  tem- 
per, will  own,  that  if  you  were  not  Eleanor  you 
would  be  Flora. 

**  I  wonder  whether  Clarence  knows  that  I  have 
been  ill.  I  wish  you  knew  him  :  he  is  just  your 
style  of  beauty.  Such  eyes  and  forehead — such 
a  perfect  and  noble  figure,  and  an  address  that 
would  have  made  Diana  forswear  Endymion. 
You  see  that  I  have  not  forgotten  my  mytho- 
logy ;  indeed  I  produce  it  on  all  occasions  with 
such  a  learned  air,  that  mamma  has  lately  insi- 
nuated bitter  reproaches  against  les  femmes 
savanteSf  and  has,  positively,  quite  insulted 
Mrs.  Montague.     You  know  that  mammas,  be 
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their  dimples  ever  so  pretty,  do  not  always 
smile  ;  and  that  the  brightest  eyes  in  the  world 
can  give  cross  glances  now  and  then.  Well, 
dearest,  this  letter — a  very  unhandsome  return, 
I  own,  for  your's — must  content  you  at  present, 
for  they  will  not  let  me  write  more — though,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  never  so  weak,  in 
frame  I  mean,  but  what  I  could  scribble  to  you 
about  him. 

"  Addio—carmima. 

"  F.  A." 

**  I  have  prevailed  on  mamma,  who  wished  to 
sit  by  me  and  amuse  me,  to  go  to  the  Opera 
to-night,  the  only  amusement  of  which  she  is 
particularly  fond.  Heaven  forgive  me  for  my 
insincerity,  but  Jie  always  comes  into  our  box, 
and  I  long  to  hear  some  news  of  him."" 


LETTER. 

FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

"  Eleanor,  dearest  Eleanor,  I  am  again  very 
ill,  but  not  as  I  was  before,  ill  from  a  foolish . 
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vexation  of  mind :  no,  I  am  now  calm,  and 
even  happy.  It  was  from  an  increase  of  cold 
only  that  I  have  suffered  a  relapse.  You  may 
believe  this,  I  assure  you,  in  spite  of  your  well- 
meant  but  bitter  jests  upon  my  infatuation,  as 
you  very  rightly  call  it,  for  Mr.  Linden.  You  ask 
me  what  news  from  the  Opera  ?  Silly  girl  that 
I  was,  to  lie  awake,  hour  after  hour,  and  refuse 
even  to  take  my  draught,  lest  I  should  be  sur- 
prised into  sleep,  till  mamma  returned.  I  sent 
Jermyn  down  directly  I  heard  her  knock  at  the 
door,  (oh,  how  anxiously  I  had  listened  for  it !)  to 
say  that  I  was  still  awake,  and  longed  to  see 
her.  So,  of  course,  mamma  came  up,  and  felt 
my  pulse,  and  said  it  was  very  feverish,  and 
wondered  the  draught  had  not  composed  me — 
with  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose, 
which  I  bore  as  patiently  as  I  could,  till  it 
was  my  turn  to  talk ;  and  then  I  admired  her 
dress  and  her  coiffure^  and  asked  if  it  was  a  full 
house,  and  whether  the  prima  donna  was  in 
voice,  he.  &c. ;  till,  at  last,  I  won  my  way  to 
the  inquiry  of  who  were  her  visitors.     '  Lord 

Borodaile,'  said  she,   '  and  the  Duke  of , 

and  Mr.  St.  George,  and  Captain  Leslie,  and 

Mr.   De  Retz,  and  many   others.'     I   felt  so 

disappointed,  Eleanor,   but  did  not  dare  ask 

K  3 
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Irhether  he  was  not  of  the  list  ?  till,  at  last, 
my  mother  observing  me  narrowly,  said—*  And, 
by  the  by,  Mr.  Linden  looked  in  for  a  few 
minutes.  I  am  glad,  my  dearest  Flora,  that  I 
vpoke  to  you  so  decidedly  about  him  the  other 
day.'  '  Why,  mamma  ?""  said  I,  hiding  my  face 
under  the  clothes.  *  Because,'  said  she,  in 
rather  a  raised  voice,  *  he  was  quite  unworthy  of 
you! — ^but  it  is  late  now,  and  you  should 
go  to  sleep — to-morrow  I  will  tell  you  more.' 
I  would  have  given  worlds  to  press  the  ques- 
tion then,  but  could  not  venture.  Mamma  kissed 
and  left  me.  I  tried  to  twist  her  words  into  a 
hundred  meanings,  but  in  each  I  only  thought 
^at  they  were  dictated  by  some  worldly  infor- 
mation— some  new  doubts  as  to  his  birth  or  for- 
tune; and,  though  that  supposition  distressed 
me  greatly,  yet  it  could  not  alter  my  love,  or 
deprive  me  of  hope ;  and  so  1  cried,  and  guessed, 
and  guessed,  and  cried,  till  at  last  I  cried  my- 
self to  sleep. 

**  When  I  awoke,  mamma  was  already  up,  and 
sitting  beside  me ;  she  talked  to  me  for  more 
than  an  hour  upon  ordinary  subjects,  till  at  last, 
perceiving  how  distrait,  and  even  impatient  I 
appeared,  she  dismissed  Jermyn,  and  spoke  to 
me  thus : — 
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"  *  You  know,  Flora,  that  I  have  always  loved 
you,  more  perhaps  than  I  ought  to  have  done, 
more  certainly  than  I  have  loved  your  brothers 
and  sisters  ;  but  you  were  my  eldest  child,  my 
first-born,  and  all  the  happy  associations  of  a 
mother  are  blent  and  entwined  with  you.  You 
may  be  sure  therefore  that  I  have  ever  had 
only  your  happiness  in  view,  and  that  it  is  only 
with  a  regard  to  that  end  that  I  now  speak  to 
you.' 

"  I  was  a  little  fnghtened,  Eleanor,  by  this 
opening,  but  I  was  much  more  touched,  so  I 
took  mamma's  hand  and  kissed,  and  wept 
silently    over  it ; — she  continued  :   *  I  observed 

Mr.  Linden''s  attention  to  you,  at ;  I  knew 

nothing  more  of  his  rank  and  birth  then,  than  I 
do  at  present ;  but  his  situation  in  the  embassy  and 
his  personal  appearance,  naturally  induced  me  to 
suppose  himagentleman  of  family, and,  therefore, 
if  not  a  great,  at  least  not  an  inferior  match  for 
you,  so  far  as  worldly  distinctions  are  concerned. 
Added  to  this,  he  was  uncommonly  handsome, 
and  had  that  general  reputation  for  talent  which 
is  often  better  than  actual  wealth  or  hereditary 
titles.  I  therefore  did  not  check,  though  I  would 
not  encourage  any  attachment  you  might  form 
for  him  ;  and  nothing  being  declared  or  decisive 
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on  either  side  when  we  left ,  I  imagined  that 

if  your  flirtation  with  him,  did  even  amount  to  a 
momentary  and  girlish  phantasy,  absence  and 
change  of  scene  would  easily  and  rapidly  efface 
the  impression.  I  believe  that  in  a  great  mea- 
sure it  zvas  effaced,  when  Lord  Aspeden  re- 
turned to  England,  and  with  him,  Mr.  Linden. 
You  again  met  the  latter  in  society  almost  as 
constantly  as  before ;  a  caprice  nearly  conquered, 
was  once  more  renewed;  and  in  my  anxiety  that 
you  should  marry,  not  for  aggrandizement,  but 
happiness,  I  own,  to  my  sorrow,  that  I  rather 
favoured  than  forbade  his  addresses.  The  young 
man — remember  Flora — appeared  in  society  as 
the  nephew  and  heir  of  a  gentleman  of  ancient 
family  and  considerable  property ;  he  was 
rising  in  diplomacy,  popular  in  the  world,  and, 
so  far  as  we  could  see,  of  irreproachable  cha- 
racter: this  must  plead  my  excuse  for  tolerating 
his  visits,  without  instituting  further  inquiries 
respecting  him,  and  allowing  your  attachment 
to  proceed  without  ascertaining  how  far  it  had 
yet  extended.  I  was  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
my  indiscretion,  by  an  inquiry,  which  Mr.  Lin- 
den's popularity  rendered  general,  viz. :  if  Mr. 
Talbot  was  his  uncle — who  was  his  father — who 
his  more  immediate  relations  ?  and  at  that  time 
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Lord  Borodaile  informed  us  of  the  falsehood, 
he  had  either  asserted  or  allowed  to  be  spread, 
in  claiming  Mr.  Talbot  as  his  relation.  This 
you  will  observe  entirely  altered  the  situation 
of  Mr.  Linden  with  respect  to  you.  Not  only 
his  rank  in  life  became  uncertain,  but  suspicious. 
Nor  was  this  all :  his  very  personal  respectability 
was  no  longer  unimpeachable.  Was  this  du- 
bious and  intrusive  person,  without  a  name,  and 
with  a  sullied  honour,  to  be  your  suitor  ?  No, 
Flora  ;  and  it  was  from  this  indignant  conviction 
that  I  spoke  to  you  some  days  since.  Forgive 
me,  my  child,  if  I  was  less  cautious,  less  con- 
fidential, than  I  am  now.  I  did  not  imagine  the 
wound  was  so  deep,  and  thought  that  I  should 
best  cure  you  by  seeming  unconscious  of  your 
danger.  The  case  is  now  changed ;  your  illness 
has  convinced  me  of  my  fault,  and  the  extent  of 
your  unhappy  attachment ;  but  will  my  own 
dear  child  pardon  me  if  I  still  continue,  if  I 
even  confirm  my  disapproval  of  her  choice? 
Last  night  at  the  Opera  Mr.  Linden  entered 
my  box.  I  own  that  I  was  cooler  to  him  than, 
usual.  He  soon  left  us,  and  after  the  Opera  I 
saw  him  with  the  Duke  of  Haverfield,  one  of  the 
most  incorrigible  roues  of  the  day,  leading  out 
a  woman  of  notoriously  bad  character,  and  of 
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the  most  ostentatious  profligacy.  He  might 
have  had  some  propriety,  some  decency,  some 
ccHicealment  at  least,  but  he  passed  just  before 
me — before  the  mother  of  the  woman  to  whom 
his  vows  of  honourable  attachment  were  due, 
and  who  at  that  very  instant  was  suffering  from 
her  infatuation  for  him.  Now,  Flora,  for  this 
man,  an  obscure,  and  possibly  a  plebeian  ad- 
venturer— whose  only  claim  to  notice  has  been 
founded  on  falsehood — whose  only  merit,  a  love 
of  you,  has  been,  if  not  utterly  destroyed,  at 
least  polluted  and  debased — for  this  man,  poor 
alike  in  fortune,  character  and  honour,  can  you 
any  longer  profess  affection  or  esteem  ?' 

"*  Never,  never,  never!'  cried  I,  springing 
from  the  bed,  and  throwing  myself  upon  my 
mother's  neck.  '  Never :  I  am  your  own  Flora 
once  more.  I  will  never  suffer  any  one  again  to 
make  me  forget  you,' — and  then  I  sobbed  so  vio- 
lently that  mamma  was  frightened,  and  made 
me  lie  down,  and  left  me  to  sleep.  Several  hours 
have  passed  since  then,  and  I  could  not  sleep 
nor  think,  and  I  would  not  cry,  for  he  is  no 
longer  worthy  of  my  tears ;  so  I  have  written 
to  you. 

*'  Oh,  how  I  despise  and  hate  myself  for  hav- 
ing so  utterly,  in  my  vanity  and  folly,  forgotten 
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my  mother,  that  dear,  kind,  constant  friend, 
who  never  cost  me  a  single  tear,  but  for  my  own 
ingratitude.  Think,  Eleanor,  what  an  affront 
to  me — to  me,  who,  he  so  often  said,  had  made 
all  other  women  worthless  in  his  eyes.  Do  I  hate 
him  ?  No,  I  cannot  hate.  Do  I  despise  ?  No,  I 
will  not  despise,  but  I  will  forget  him,  and  keep 
my  contempt  and  hatred  for  myself. 

"  God  bless  you — I  am  worn  out.  Write 
soon,  or  rather  come,  if  possible,  to  your  affec- 
tionate but  unworthy  friend, 

«  F.  A." 

*'  Good  Heavens  !  Eleanor,  he  is  wounded. 
He  has  fought  with  Lord  Borodaile.  I  have  just 
heard  it ;  Jermyn  told  me.  Can  it,  can  it  be 
true  ?  What, — what  have  I  said  against  him  ? 
Hate  .'' — forget .''  No,  no :  I  never  loved  him  till 
now." 


FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

(After  an  interval  of  several  weeks.) 

"  Time  has  flown,  my  Eleanor,  since  you 
left  me,  after  your  short  but  kind  visit,  with  a 
heavy  but  healing  wing.     I  do  not  thmk  I  shall 
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ever  again  be  the  giddy  girl  I  have  been  ;  but 
my  head  will  change,  not  my  heart ;  that  was 
never  giddy,  and  that  shall  still  be  as  much  yours 
as  ever.  You  are  wrong  in  thinking  I  have  not 
forgotten,  at  least  renounced  all  affection  for,  Mr. 
Linden.  I  have,  though  with  a  long  and  bitter 
effort.  The  woman  for  whom  he  fought  went, 
you  know,  to  his  house,  immediately  on  hearing 
of  his  wound.  She  has  continued  with  him  ever 
since.  He  had  the  audacity  to  write  to  me  once ; 
my  mother  brought  me  the  note,  and  said  no- 
thing. She  read  my  heart  aright.  I  returned  it 
unopened.  He  has  even  called  since  his  conva- 
lescence. Mamma  was  not  at  home  to  him.  I 
hear  that  he  looks  pale  and  altered.  I  hope 
not — at  least  I  cannot  resist  praying  for  his  reco- 
very. I  stay  within  entirely  ";  the  season  is  now 
over,  and  there  are  no  parties :  but  I  tremble  at 
the  thought  of  meeting  him  even  in  the  Park  or 
the  Gardens.  Papa  talks  of  going  into  the  coun- 
try next  week.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  eagerly  I 
look  forward  to  it ;  and  you  will  then  come  and 
see  me — will  you  not,  dearest  Eleanor  ? 

"  Ah  !  what  happy  days  we  will  have  yet ;  we 
will  read  Italian  together,  as  we  used  t^  do; 
you  shall  teach '  me  your  songs,  and  I  will  in- 
struct you  in  mine :  we  will  keep  birds  as  we 
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did — ^let  me  see — eight  years  ago.  You  will 
never  talk  to  me  of  my  folly :  let  that  be  as  if 
it  had  never  been ;  but  I  will  wonder  with  you 
about  your  future  choice,  and  grow  happy  in 
anticipating  your  happiness.  Oh,  how  selfish  I 
was  some  weeks  ago — then  I  could  only  over- 
whelm you  with  my  egotisms  ;  now,  Eleanor,  it 
is  your  turn,  and  you  shall  see  how  patiently  I 
will  listen  to  your's.  Never  fear  that  you  can 
be  too  prolix :  the  diffuser  you  are,  the  easier  I 
shall  forgive  myself. 

"Are  you  fond  of  poetry,  Eleanor  ?  I  used  to 
say  sd,  but  I  never  felt  that  I  was  till  lately. 
I  will  shew  you  my  favourite  passages,  in  my 
favourite  poets,  when  you  come  to  see  me.  You 
shall  see  if  your's  correspond  with  mine.  I  am 
so  impatient  to  leave  this  horrid  town,  where 
every  thing  seems  dull,  yet  feverish— insipid,  yet 
false.  Shall  we  not  be  happy  when  we  meet .'' 
If  your  dear  aunt  will  come  with  you,  she  shall 
see  how  I  (that  is,  my  mind)  am  improved. 
"  Farewell. 

"Ever  your  most  affectionate, 
"F.A." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


«  Brave  Talbot,  we  will  follow  thee." 

Henry  the  Sixth. 


*•'  My  letter  insultingly  returned — ^myself  re- 
fused admittance — not  a  single  inquiry  made 
during  my  illness — indifference  joined  to  posi- 
tive contempt.    By  heaven,  it  is  insupportable  !" 

"  My  dear  Clarence,"  said  Talbot,  to  his 
young  friend,  who,  fretful  from  pain,  and  writh- 
ing beneath  his  mortification,  walked  to  and 
fro  his  chamber,  with  an  impatient  stride  ;  "  My 
dear  Clarence,  do  sit  down,  and  not  irritate  your 
wound  by  such  violent  exercise.  I  am  as  much 
enraged  as  yourself  at  the  treatment  you  have 
received,  and  no  less  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it. 
Your  duel,   however    unfortunate  the    event, 
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must  have  done  you  credit,  and  obtained  you  a 
reputation  both  for  generosity  and  spirit ;  so 
that  it  cannot  be  to  that  occurrence  that  you  are 
to  attribute  the  change.  Let  us  rather  suppose 
that  Lady  Flora''s  attachment  to  you  has  be- 
come evident  to  her  father  and  mother — that 
they  naturally  think  it  would  be  very  undesir- 
able to  marry  their  daughter  to  a  man  whose 
family  nobody  knows,  and  whose  respectability 
he  is  forced  into  fighting  in  order  to  support. 
Suffer  me  then  to  call  upon  Lady  Westborough, 
whom  I  knew  many  years  ago,  and  explain  your 
origin,  as  well  as  your  relationship  to  me." 

Linden  paused  irresolutely. 

"  Were  I  sure  that  Lady  Flora  was  not  ut- 
terly influenced  by  her  mother's  worldly  views, 
I  would  gladly  consent  to  your  proposal  — 
but  ~" 

"  Forgive  me,  Clarence,"  cried  Talbot ;  "  but 
you  really  argue  much  more  like  a  very  young 
man  than  I  ever  heard  you  do  before — even 
four  years  ago.  To  be  sure  Lady  Flora  is  in- 
fluenced by  her  mother's  views.  Would  you  have 
her  otherwise  ?  Would  you  have  her,  in  defiance 
of  all  propriety,  modesty,  obedience  to  her 
parents,  and  right  feeling  for  herself,  encourage 
an  attachment  to  a  person  not  only  unknown, 
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but  who  does  not  even  condescend  to  throw  off 
the  incognito  to  the  woman  he  addresses  ?  Come, 
Clarence,  give  me  my  instructions,  and  let  me 
act  as  your  ambassador  to-morrow." 

Clarence  was  silent.    , 

"  I  may  consider  it  settled  then,"  replied 
Talbot :  "  meanwhile  you  shall  come  home  and 
stay  with  me :  the  pure  air  of  the  country,  even 
so  near  town,  will  do  you  more  good  than  all  the 
doctors  in  London  ;  and,  besides,  you  will  thus 
be  enabled  to  escape  from  that  persecuting 
Frenchwoman." 

"  In  what  manner  ?'"*  said  Clarence. 

"  Why,  when  you  are  in  my  house,  she  can- 
not well  take  up  her  abode  with  you ;  and  you 
shall,  while  I  am  forwarding  your  suit  with 
Lady  Flora,  write  a  very  flattering,  very  grate- 
ful letter  of  excuses  to  Madame  la  Meronville. 
But  leave  me  alone  to  draw  it  up  for  you ; 
meanwhile,  let  Harrison  pack  up  your  clothes 
and  medicines,  and  we  will  effect  our  escape 
while  Madame  la  Meronville  yet  sleeps." 

Clarence  rung  the  bell ;  the  orders  were 
given,  executed,  and,  in  less  than  an  hour,  he 
and  his  friend  were  on  their  road  to  Talbot's 
villa. 

As  they  drove  slowly  through  the  grounds  to» 
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the  house,  Clarence  was  sensibly  struck  with  the 
quiet  and  stillness  which  breathed  around. 
On  either  side  of  the  road,  the  honey- 
suckle and  rose  cast  their  sweet  scents  to  the 
summer  wind,  which,  though  it  was  scarcely 
noon,  stirred  freshly  among  the  trees,  and 
waved,  as  if  it  breathed  a  second  youth  over  the 
wan  cheek  of  the  convalescent.  The  windows 
of  the  house,  which  was  now  just  before  them, 
were  partially  unclosed,  and  the  blinds  flapped 
idly  within,  as  if  even  they  were  glad  to  have  a 
holiday  with  the  cheerful  breezes  in  their 
master's  absence.  Pretty  idea  tliat,  Header-— 
Cowley  would  have  made  a  good  deal  of  it. 
The  old  servant's  ear  had  caught  the  sound  of 
wheels,  and  he  came  to  the  door,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  quiet  delight  on  his  dry  countenance,  to 
welcome  in  his  master.  They  had  lived  together 
for  so  many  years,  that  they  were  grown  like 
one  another.  Indeed,  the  veteran  valet  prided 
himself  on  his  happy  adoption  of  his  master's 
dress  and  manner.  A  proud  man,  we  ween,  was 
that  domestic,  whenever  he  had  time  and  lis- 
teners for  the  indulgence  of  his  honest  loqua- 
city :  many  an  ancient  tale  of  his  master's  former 
glories  was  then  poured  from  his  unburthening 
remembrance.     With  what  a  glow,  with  what  a 
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racy  enjoyment  did  he  expand  upon  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  past ;  how  eloquently  did  he  par- 
ticularize the  exact  grace  with  which  young  Mr. 
Talbot  was  wont  to  enter  the  room,  in  which  he 
instantly  became  the  cynosure  of  ladies'  eyes ; 
how  faithfully  did  he  minute  the  courtly  dress, 
the  exquisite  choice  of  colour,  the  costly  splen- 
dour of  material,  which  were  the  envy  of 
gentles,  and  the  despairing  wonder  of  their 
valets ;  and  then  the  zest  with  which  the 
good  old  man  would  cry — "  I  dressed  the  boy  !"" 
Even  still,  this  modern  Scipio  (Gil  Bias' 
Scipio,  not  Rome's)  would  not  believe  that  his 
master''s  sun  was  utterly  set :  he  was  only  in  a 
temporary  retirement,  and  would,  one  day  or 
other,  reappear  and  reastonish  the  London 
world.  "  I  would  give  my  right  arm,"  Jasper 
was  wont  to  say,  "  to  see  master  at  court. 
How  fond  the  king  would  be  of  him. — Ah  ! 
well,  well ;  I  wish  he  was  not  so  melancholy  like 
with  his  books,  but  would  go  out  like  other 
people  !" 

Poor  Jasper  !  Time  is,  in  general,  a  harsh 
wizard  in  his  transformations ;  but  the  change 
thou  didst  lament  so  bitterly,  was  happier  for 
thy  master  than  all  his  former  "  palmy  state" 
of  admiration  and  homage.     "  Nous  avons  re- 
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chercM  le  plamr"  says  Rousseau,  in  his  own 
inimitable  antithesis — "  et  le  bonheur  afui  loin  de 
nous.''''  But,  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  we  pick 
up  some  stray  flowers  ol  wisdom,  and  when  that 
pursuit  is  over,  happiness  will  come  at  last  to 
our  prayers,  and  help  us  to  extract  and  hive  the 
honey  which  these  flowers  will  affbrd  us. 

Talbot  leant  kindly  upon  his  servant  s  arm  a.s 
he  descended  from  the  carriage,  and  inquired 
after  his  rheumatism  with  the  anxiety  of  a 
friend.  The  old  housekeeper,  waiting  in  the 
hall,  next  received  his  attention  ;  and  in  entering 
the  drawing-room  with  that  consideration,  even 
to  animals,  which  his  worldly  benevolence  had 
taught  him,  he  paused  to  notice  and  caress  a 
large  grey  cat  which  rubbed  herself  against  his 
legs.  Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Reader,  that  there 
is  some  pleasure  in  making  even  a  grey  cat 
happy  ! 

Clarence  having  patiently  undergone  all  the 
shrugs,  and  sighs,  and  exclamations  of  compas- 
sion at  his  reduced  and  wan  appearance,  which 
are  the  especial  prerogatives  of  ancient  domestics, 
followed  the  old  man  into  the  room.  Papers 
and  books,  though  carefully  dusted,  were  left 
scrupulously  in  the  places  in  which  Talbot  had 
last  deposited   them — (incomparable  good  for- 
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tune  !  what  would  we  not  give  for  such  chamber 
hand-maidens  !) — fresh  flowers  were  in  all  the 
stands  and  vases ;  the  large  library  chair  was 
jealously  set  in  its  accustomed  place,  and  all 
wore,  to  Talbot's  eyes,  that  cheerful  yet  sober 
look  of  welcome  and  familiarity  which  makes  a 
friend  of  our  house. 

Clarence  placed  himself  by  the  open  window, 
and  Talbot,  rejoicing  in  the  recovered  shades  of 
his  crimson  curtains,  took  his  seat  in  the  most 
favourable  position  his  experience  could  select. 
The  old  man  was  in  high  spirits — 

"  I  know  not  how  it  is,"  said  he,  "  but  I  feel 
younger  than  ever  !  You  have  often  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  my  family  seat  at  Scarsdale  :  it  is 
certainly  a  great  distance  from  hence ;  but  as 
you  will  be  my  compagnon  de  voyage^  I  think  I 
will  try  and  crawl  there  before  the  summer  is 
over;  or,  what  say  you,  Clarence,  shall  I  lend 
it  to  you  and  Lady  Flora  for  the  honey-moon  ? — 
You  blush  ! — ^A  diplomatist  blush  ! — Ah,  how 
the  world  has  changed  since  my  time  !  But 
come,  Clarence,  suppose  you  write  to  La  Me- 
ronville  ?" 

"  Not  to-day.  Sir,  if  you  please,"  said  Lin- 
den— "  I  feel  so  very  weak." 

"  As  you  please,  Clarence ;  but  some  years 
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hence  you  will  learn  the  value  of  the  present. 
Youth  is  always  a  procrastinator,  and,  conse- 
quently, always  a  penitent !"  And  thus  Talbot 
ran  on  into  a  strain  of  conversation,  half  serious, 
half  gay,  which  lasted  till  Clarence  went  up 
stairs  to  lie  down  and  muse  on  Lady  Flora 
Ardenne 


Vol.  It. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


"  La  vie  est  un  sommeil. — Les  vieiHards  sont  ceux  dont  le 
sommeil  a  6t4  plus  long :  lis  ne  commencent  a  se  reveiller  que 
quand  il  &ut  mourir." 

La  Bruyere. 


"  You  wonder  why  I  have  never  turned 
author,  with  my  constant  love  of  litera- 
ture, and  my  former  desire  of  fame,"  said 
Talbot,  as  he  and  Clarence  sate  alone  after 
dinner,  *  discussing  many  things:'  "  the  fact  is, 
that  I  have  often  intended  it,  and  as  often  been 
frightened  from  my  design.  Those  terrible 
feuds — those  vehement  altercations — that  recri- 
mination of  eloquent  abuse,  which  seem  inse- 
parable from  literary  life,  appear  to  me  too 
dreadful  for  a  man  not   utterly   hardened  or 
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lualevolent,  voluntarily  to  encounter.  Good 
Heavens  I  what  acerbity  sours  the  blood  of  an 
author !  The  manifestos  of  opposing  generals, 
advancing  to  pillage,  to  burn,  to  destroy,  con- 
tain not  a  tithe  of  the  ferocity  which  animates 
the  pages  of  literary  controversialists  !  No 
term  of  reproach  is  too  severe,  no  vituperation 
too  excessive ! — the  blackest  passions,  the  bit- 
terest, the  meanest  malice,  pour  caustic  and 
poison  upon  every  page  !  It  seems  as  if  the 
greatest  talents,  the  most  elaborate  knowledge, 
only  sprung  from  the  weakest  and  worst  regu- 
lated mind,  as  exotics  from  dung.  The  private 
records,  the  public  works  of  men  of  letters  teem 
with  an  immitigable  fury  !  Their  histories 
might  all  be  reduced  into  these  sentences — 
they  were  born— they  quarrelled    they  died  !" 

"  But,"  said  Clarence,  '*  it  would  matter  little 
to  the  world  if  these  quarrels  were  confined 
merely  to  poets  and  men  of  imaginative  litera- 
ture, in  whom  irritability  is  perhaps  almost  ne- 
cessarily allied  to  the  keen  and  quick  suscepti- 
biUties  which  constitute  their  genius.  These  are 
more  to  be  lamented  and  wondered  at  among 
philosophers,  theologians,  and  men  of  science ; 
the  coolness,  the  patience,  the  benevolence, 
l2 
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which  ought  to  characterize  their  works,  should 
at  least  moderate  their  jealousy,  and  soften  their 
disputes.'' 

"  Ah  !"  said  Talbot,  "  but  the  vanity  of 
discovery  is  no  less  acute  than  that  of  creation ; 
the  self-love  of  a  philosopher  is  no  less  self-love 
than  that  of  a  poet.  Besides,  those  sects  the  most 
sure  of  their  opinions,  whether  in  religion  or 
science,  are  always  the  most  bigoted  and  per- 
secuting. Moreover,  nearly  all  men  deceive 
themselves  in  disputes,  and  imagine  that  they 
are  intolerant,  not  through  private  jealousy, 
but  public  benevolence  ;  they  never  declaim 
against  the  injustice  done  to  themselves — no,  it 
is  the  terrible  injury  done  to  sodefy  which  grieves 
and  inflames  them.  It  is  not  the  bitter  expres- 
sions against  their  dogmas  which  gives  them 
pain  :  by  no  means  ;  it  is^  the  atrocious  doctrines 
— so  prejudicial  to  the  country,  if  in  politics — so 
pernicious  to  the  world,  if  in  philosophy — which 
their  duty,  not  their  vanity,  induces  them  to 
denounce  and  anathematize.  Look  at  Warbur- 
ton's  view  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  philosophy ! 
was  there  ever  such  delusion  in  argument  ? 
yet  that  delusion  blinded  his  own  mind  more 
than  it  ever  did  that  of  his  reader  :    and    the 
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episcopal  champion,  no  doubt,  thought  he  was 
wondeifull}^  just,  when  he  was  only  wonderfully 
abusive." 

"  There  seems,'*  said  Clarence,  "  to  be  a 
sort  of  re-action  in  sophistry  and  hypocrisy  ; 
there  has,  perhaps,  never  been  a  deceiver  who 
was  not  himself,  by  his  own  passions,  the 
deceived.*" 

*'  Very  true,"  said  Talbot  :  "  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  historians  have  not  kept  that  fact  in  view  ; 
we  should  then  have  had  a  better  notion  of  the 
Cromwells  and  Mahoraets  of  the  past,  than  we 
have  now,  nor  judged  as  those  utter  impostors 
who  were  probably  half  dupes.  But  to  return  to 
myself.  I  think  you  will  already  be  able  to 
answer  your  own  question,  why  I  did  not  turn 
author,  now  that  we  have  given  a  momentary 
consideration  to  the  desagremens  consequent  on 
Buch  a  profession.  But  in  truth,  now  at  the 
dose  of  my  life,  I  often  regret  that  I  had  not 
more  courage,  for  there  is  in  us  all  a  certain 
restlessness  in  the  persuasion,  whether  true  or 
false,  of  superior  knowledge  or  intellect,  and 
this  urges  us  on  to  the  proof;  or,  if  we  resist  its 
impulse,  renders  us  discontented  with  our  idle- 
ness and  disappointed  with  the  past.  I  have 
everything  now  in  my  possession  which  it  has' 
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been  the  desire  of  my  late  years  to  enjoy ; 
health,  retirement,  successful  study,  and  the 
affection  of  one,  in  whose  breast,  when  I  am 
gone,  my  memory  will  not  utterly  pass  away. 
With  these  advantages,  added  to  the  gifts  of 
fortune,  and  an  habitual  elasticity  of  spirit,  I  con- 
fess that  my  happiness  is  not  free  from  a  biting 
and  frequent  regret :  I  would  fain  have  been 
a  better  citizen ;  I  would  fain  have  died  in  the 
consciousness,  not  only  that  I  had  improved  my 
mind  to  the  utmost,  but  that  I  had  turned  that 
improvement  to  the  benefit  of  my  fellow-crea- 
tures.  As  it  is,  in  living  wholly  for  myself,  I 
feel  that  my  philosophy  has  wanted  generosity  : 
and  my  indifference  to  glory  has  proceeded 
from  a  weakness,  not,  as  I  once  persuaded  my- 
self, from  a  virtue;  but  the  fruitlessness  of 
my  existence  has  been  the  consequence  of  the 
arduous  frivolities  and  the  petty  objects  in 
which  my  early  years  were  consumed  ;  and  my 
mind,  in  losing  the  enjoyments  which  it  formerly 
possessed,  had  no  longer  the  vigour  to  create  for 
itself  a  new  soil,  from  which  labour  it  could 
only  hope  for  more  valuable  fruits.  It  is  no 
contradiction  to  see  those  who  most  eagerly 
courted  society  in  their  youth,  shrink  from  it  the 
most  sensitively  in   their  age;    for  those   who 
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possess  certain  advantages,  and  are  morbidly  vain 
of  them,  will  naturally  be  disposed  to  seek  that 
^here  for  which  those  advantages  are  best 
calculated ;  and  when  youth  and  its  concomi- 
tants depart,  the  vanity  so  long  fed  still  remains, 
and  perpetually  mortifies  them  by  recalling  not 
so  much  the  qualities  they  have  lost  as  the  esteem 
which  accompanied  their  possession;  and  by  con- 
trasting not  so  much  their  own  present  alteration, 
as  the  change  they  experience  in  the  respect  and 
consideration  of  others.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  they  eagerly  fly  from  the  world,  which  has 
only  mortification  for  their  self-love,  or  that  we 
find  in  biography  how  often  the  most  assiduous 
votaries  of  pleasure  have  become  the  most  rigid 
of  recluses?  For  ray  part,  I  think  that  that  love 
of  solitude  which  the  ancients  so  eminently  pos- 
sessed, and  which,  to  this  day,  is  considered  by 
some  as  the  sign  of  a  great  mind,  nearly  always 
arises  from  a  tenderness  of  vanity,  easily  wound- 
ed in  tlie  commerce  erf  the  rough  world ;  and 
that  it  is  from  disappointment  that  the  hermitage 
is  wrought.  Diderot  djd  right,  even  at  the 
risk  of  offending  Rousseau,  to  write  against  soli- 
tude. The  more  a  moralist  binds  man  to  man, 
and  forbids  us  to  divorce  our  interests  from  our 
.kind,  the  more  effectually  is  the  end  of  morality 
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obtained.  They  only  are  justifiable  in  seclu- 
sion who,  like  the  Greek  philosophers,  make  that 
very  seclusion  the  m^ans  of  serving  and  enlight- 
ening their  race — who  from  their  retreats  send 
forth  their  oracles  of  wisdom,  and  make  the  de- 
sert which  surrounds  them  eloquent  with  the  voice 
of  truth.  But  remember,  Clarence,  (and  let 
my  life,  useless  in  itself,  have  at  least  this  moral,) 
that  for  him  who  in  nowise  cultivates  his  talent 
for  the  benefit  of  others  ;  who  is  contented  with 
being  a  good  hermit  at  the  expense  of  being  a 
bad  citizen ;  who  looks  from  his  retreat  upon  a 
life  wasted  in  the  difficiles  nuga.  of  the  most  fri- 
volous part  of  the  world,  nor  redeems  in  the  clo- 
set the  time  he  has  mis-spent  in  the  saloon  ;  re- 
member, that  for  him  seclusion  loses  its  dignity, 
philosophy  its  comfort,  benevolence  its  hope,  and 
even  religion  its  balm.  Knowledge,  unemploy- 
ed, will  preserve  us  from -vice — for  vice  i^  but 
another  name  for  ignorance — but  knowledge 
employed  is  virtue.  Perfect  happiness,  in  our 
present  state,  is  impossible;  for  Hobbes  says 
justly,  that  our  nature  is  inseparable  from  de- 
sires, and  that  the  very  word  desire  (the  craving 
for  something  not  possessed)  implies  that  our  pre- 
sent felicity  is  not  complete.  But  there  is  one 
way  of  attaining  what  we  may  term,  if  not  utter, 
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at  least  mortal  happiness  ;  it  is  this — a  sincere 
and  unrelaxing  activity  for  the  happiness  of 
others.  In  that  one  maxim  is  concentrated 
whatever  is  noble  in  morality,  sublime  in  reli- 
gion, or  unanswerable  in  truth.  In  that  pursuit 
we  have  aE  scope  for  whatever  is  excellent  in 
our  hearts,  and  none  for  the  petty  passions  which 
our  nature  is  heir  to.  There,  whatever  be 
our  errors,  there  will  be  nobility  not  weaknes^s 
in  our  remorse;  whatever  our  failure,  virtue  not 
selfishness  in  our  regret ;  and  in  success,  vanity 
itself  will  become  holy  and  triumph  eternal.  As 
astrologers  were  wont  to  receive  upon  metals, 
*  tlie  benign  aspect  of  the  stars,  so  as  to  detain 
and  fix,  as  it  were,  the  felicity  of  that  hour 
which  would  otherwise  be  volatile  and  fugitive,' 
even  so  will  that  success  leave  imprinted  upon 
our  memory  a  blessing  which  cannot  pass  away 
— preserve  for  ever  upon  our  names,  as  on  a  sig- 
net, the  hallowed  influence  of  the  hour  in  which 
our  great  end  was  effected,  and  treasure  up  *  the 
relics  of  heaven'*  in  the  sanctuary  of  an 
human  fame." 

As  the  old  man  ceased,  there  was  a  faiijj  and 
hectic  flush  over  his  face,  and  an  impress  of  en- 

*  Bacon  De  Angmentis  Sdentiarum. 
L    3 
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thusiasm  on  his  countenance,  which  age  made 
almost  holy,  and  which  Clarence  had  never  ob- 
served there  before.  In  truth,  his  young  listener 
was  deeply  affected,  and  the  advice  of  his  adopt- 
ed parent  was  afterwards  impressed  with  a  more 
awful  solemnity  upon  his  remembrance.  Already 
he  had  acquired  much  worldly  lore  from  Tal- 
bot's precepts  and  conversation.  He  had  obtain- 
ed even  something  better  than  worldly  lore— a 
kindly  and  indulgent  disposition  to  bis  fellow- 
creatures  ;  for  he  had  seen  that  foibles  were  not 
inconsistent  with  generous  and  great  qualities, 
and  that  we  judge  wrongly  of  human  nature, 
when  we  ridicule  its  littleness.  The  very  circum- 
stances which  make  the  shallow  misanthropical, 
incline  the  wise  to  be  benevolent.  Fools  disco- 
ver that  frailty  is  not  incompatible  with  great 
men,  they  wonder  and  despise  ;  but  the  discern- 
ing find  that  greatness  is  not  incompatible  with 
frailty,  and  they  admire  and  indulge. 

But  a  still  greater  benefit  than  this  of  tolera- 
tion, did  Clarence  derive  from  the  commune  of 
that  night.  He  became  strengthened  in  his 
honourable  ambition,  and  nerved  to  unrelaxing 
exertion.  The  recollection  of  Talbot's  last 
words,  on  that  night,  occurred  to  him  often  and 
often,  when  sick  at  heart,   ajul   languid    with 
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baffled  hope ! — it  roused  him  from  that  gloom 
and  despondency  which  are  always  unfavour- 
able to  virtue,  and  incited  him  once  more  to  that 
labour  in  the  vineyard  which,  whether  our  hour 
be  late  or  early,  will,  if  earnest  and  devoted,  ob- 
tain a  blessing  and  reward. 

The  hour  was  now  waxing  late,  and  Talbot, 
mindful  of  his  companion's  health,  rose  to  retire. 
As  he  pressed  Clarence's  hand  and  bade  him 
farewell  for  the  night.  Linden  thought  there 
was  something  more  than  usually  impressive  in 
his  manner,  and  affectionate  in  his  words.  Per- 
haps this  was  the  natural  result  of  their  conver- 
sation. 

The  next  morning,  Clarence  was  awakened 
by  a  noise.  He  listened,  and  heard  distinctly 
an  alarmed  cry  proceeding  from  the  room  in 
which  Talbot  slept,  and  which  was  opposite  to 
his  own.  He  rose  hastily  and  hurried  to  the 
chamber.  The  door  was  open,  the  old  servant 
was  bending  over  the  bed :  Clarence  approached, 
and  saw  that  he  supported  his  master  in  his 
arms.  "  Good  God  !"  he  cried,  "  what  is  the 
matter.?"  The  faithful  old  man  lifted  up  his 
face  to  Clarence,  and  the  big  tears  rolled  fast 
from  eyes,  in  which  the  sources  of  such  emotion 
were  well  nigh  dried  up. 
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"  He  loved  you  well,  Sir !"  he  said,  and 
could  say  no  more.  He  dropped  the  body 
gently,  and  throwing  himself  on  the  floor, 
sobbed  aloud.  With  a  foreboding  and  chilled 
heart,  Clarence  bent  forward ;  the  face  of  his 
benefactor  lay  directly  before  him,  and  the  hand 
of  death  was  upon  it.  The  soul  had  passed  to  its 
account  hours  since,  in  the  hush  of  night : 
passed,  apparently,  without  a  struggle  or  a 
pang,  like  the  wind,  which  animates  the  harp 
one  moment,  and  the  next  is  gone. 

Linden  seized  his  hand — it  was  heavy  and 
cold,  his  eye  rested  upon  the  miniature  of  the 
unfortunate  Lady  Merton,  which,  since  the 
night  of  the  attempted  robbery,  Talbot  had 
worn  constantly  round  his  neck.  Strange  and 
powerful  was  the  contrast  of  the  pictured  face, 
in  which  not  a  colour  had  yet  faded,  and  where 
the  hues,  and  fulness,  and  prime  of  youth  dwelt, 
unconscious  of  the  lapse  of  years,  with  the  aged 
and  shrunken  countenance  of  the  deceased. 

In  that  contrast  was  a  sad  and  mighty  moral; 
it  wrought,  as  it  were,  a  contact  between  youth 
and  age,  and  conveyed  a  rapid,  but  full  history 
of  our  passions  and  our  life. 

The  servant  looked  up  once  more  on  the 
countenance ;  he  pointed  toward  it,  and  mut- 
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tered   —  "  See  —  see  !     how    awfully    it    is 
changed  !" 

"But  there  is  a  smile  upon  it !"  said  Clar- 
ence, as  he  flung  himself  beside  the  body,  and 
burst  into  tears. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


"  Virtue  is  like  precious  odours,  most  fragrant  when  they  are 
incensed  or  crushed ;  for  prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice,  but 
adversity  doth  best  discover  virtue. " 

Bacon. 


It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  while  Tal- 
bot was  bequeathing  to  Clarence,  as  the  most 
valuable  of  legacies,  the  doctrines  of  a  philo- 
sophy he  had  acquired,  perhaps  too  late  to 
practice,  Glendower  was  caiTying  those  very 
doctrines,  so  far  as  his  limited  sphere  would 
allow,  into  the  rule  and  exercise  of  his  life. 

Since  the  death  of  the  bookseller,  which  we 
have  before  recorded,  Glendower  had  been  left 
utterly  without  resource.  The  others  to  whom 
he  applied  were  indisposed  to  avail  themselves 
of  an  unknown   ability.      The  trade  of  book- 
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making  was  not  then  as  it  is  now,  and  if  it  had 
been,  it  would  not  have  suggested  itself  to  the 
high-spirited  and  unworidly  student.  Some 
publishers  offered,  it  is  true,  a  reward  tempting 
enough  for  an  immoral  tale ;  others  spoke  of 
the  value  of  an  attack  upon  the  Americans ;  one 
suggested  an  ode  to  the  minister,  and  another 
hinted,  that  a  pension  might  possibly  be  granted 
to  one  who  would  prove  extortion  not  tyranny. 
But  these  insinuations  fell  upon  a  dull  ear,  and 
the  tribe  of  Barabbas  were  astonished  to  find 
that  an  author  could  imagine  interest  and  prin- 
ciple not  synonymous. 

Struggling  with  want,  which  hourly  grew 
more  imperious  and  urgent ;  wasting  his  heart 
on  studies  which  brought  fever  to  his  pulse,  and 
disappointment  to  his  ambition ;  gnawed  to  the 
very  soul  by  the  mortifications  which  his 
poverty  gave  to  his  pride;  and  watching  with  tear- 
less eyes,  but  a  maddening  brain,  the  slender  form 
of  his  wife,  now  waxing  weaker  and  fainter,  as 
the  canker  of  disease  fastened  upon  the  core  of  her 
young  but  blighted  life,  there  was  yet  a  high, 
though,  alas !  not  constant  consolation  within 
him,  whenever,  from  the  troubles  of  this  dim 
spot  his  thoughts  could  escape,  like  birds  re- 
leased from  their  cage,  and  lose  themselves  in 
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the   might,   and  lustre,  and   freedom  of  their 

native  heaven. 

"  If  the   wind  scatter,  or  the  rock  receive," 

thought  he,  as  he  looked  upon  his  secret  and 

treasured   work,    ''these   seeds,   they    were    at 

least  dispersed  by  a  hand  which  asked  no  selfish 

return,  and  a  heart  which  would  have  lavished  the 

harvest  of  its  labours  upon  those  who  know  not 

the  husbandman,  and  trample  his  hopes  into  the 

dust." 

But  by  degrees,  this  comfort  of  a  noble  and 

generous   nature,  these   whispers  of   a   vanity, 

rather  to  be  termed  holy  than  excusable,  began 

to  grow  unfrequent  and  low.     The  cravings  of 

a  more  engrossing  and  heavy  want  than  those 

of  the  mind,  came  eagerly  and  rapidly  upon 

him ;  the  fair  cheek  of  his  infant  became  pinched 

and  hollow  ;  his  wife— (O  woman  !   in  ordinary 

cases  so  mere  a  mortal,  how,  in-  the  great  and 

rare  events    of  life,  dost   thou  swell   into   the 

angel!) — his  wife  conquered -nature   itself  by 

love,  and  starved  herself  in  silence,  and  set  bread 

before  him  with  a  smile,  and  bade  him  eat. 

"  But  you — you .'''"  he  would  ask  inquiringly, 
and  then  pause. 

"  I  liave  dined,  dearest :  I  want  nothing  ;  eat, 
iove,  eat." 
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But  he  eat  not.  The  food  robbed  from  her 
seemed  to  him  more  deadly  than  poison  ;  and 
he  would  rise,  and  dash  his  hand  to  his  brow, 
and  go  forth  alone,  with  nature  unsatisfied, 
to  look  upon  this  luxurious  world,  and  learn 
content. 

It  was  after  such  a  scene  that,  one  day,  he 
wandered  forth  into  the  streets,  desperate  and 
confused  in  mind,  and  fainting  with  hunger,  and 
half  insane  with  fiery  and  wrong  thoughts, 
which  dashed  over  his  barren  and  gloomy  soul, 
and  desolated,  but  conquered  not.  It  was  even- 
ing :  he  stood  (for  he  had  strode  on  so  rapidly, 
at  first,  that  his  strength  was  now  exhausted, 
and  he  was  forced  to  pause),  leaning  against  the 
railed  area  of  a  house,  in  a  lone  and  unfrequent- 
ed street.  No  passenger  shared  the  dull  and 
obscure  thoroughfare.  He  stood,  literally,  in 
scene  as  in  heart,  solitary  amidst  the  great 
city,  and  wherever  he  looked — lo  I  there  were 
none ! 

"  Two  days,"  said  he,  slowly  and  faintly, 
"  two  days,  and  bread  has  only  once  passed  my 
lips;  and  that  was  snatched  from  her — from 
those  lips  which  I  have  fed  with  sweet  and  holy 
kisses,  and  from  whence  my  sole  comfort  in  this 
weary  life  has  been  drawn.      And  she — ay,  she 
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Starves — and  my  child,  too.  They  complain 
not — they  murmur  not — but  they  lift  up  their 

eyes  to  me  and  ask  for .     Merciful  God  ! 

thou  didst  make  man  in  benevolence  ;  thou  dost 
survey  this  world  with  a  pitying  and  paternal 
eye — save,  comfort,  cherish  them,  and  crush  me 
if  thou  wilt." 

At  that  moment  a  man  darted  suddenly  from 
an  obscure  alley,  and  passed  Glendower  at  full 
speed  ;  presently  came  a  cry,  and  a  shout,  and 
the  rapid  trampling  of  feet,  and,  in  another  mo- 
ment, the  solitude  of  the  street  grew  instinct  and 
massed  with  life. 

"  Where  is  he  l""  cried  a  hundred  voices,  to 
Glendower — "  where — which  road  did  the  rob- 
ber take  ?" — But  Glendower  could  not  answer ; 
his  nerves  were  unstrung,  and  his  dizzy  brain 
swam  and  reeled :  and  the  faces  which  peered 
upon  him,  and  the  voices  which  shrieked  and 
yelled  in  his  ear,  were  to  him  as  the  forms  and 
sounds  of  a  ghastly  and  eltrich  world.  His  head 
drooped  upon  his  bosom — he  clung  to  the  area 
for  support — the  crowd  passed  on — they  were 
in  pursuit  of  guilt — they  were  thirsting  after 
blood — they  were  going  to  fill  the  dung&on  and 
feed  the  gibbet — what  to  them  was  the  virtue 
they  could  have  supported,  or  the  famine  they 
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could  have  relieved  ?  But  they  knew  not  his 
distress,  nor  the  extent  of  his  weakness,  or  some 
would  have  tarried  and  aided,  for  there  is,  after 
all,  as  much  kindness  as  cruelty  in  our  nature ; 
perhaps  they  thought  it  was  only  some  intoxi- 
cated and  maudlin  idler — or,  perhaps,  in  the 
heat  of  their  pursuit,  they  thought  not  at  all. 

So  they  rolled  on,  and  their  voices  died  away, 
and  their  steps  were  hushed,  and  Glendower, 
insensible  and  cold  as  the  iron  he  clung  to, 
was  once  more  alone.  Slowly  he  revived ;  he 
opened  his  dim  and  glazing  eyes,  and  saw  the 
evening  star  break  from  its  chamber,  and, 
though  sullied  by  the  thick  and  foggy  air, 
scatter  its  faint  yet  holy  smiles,  upon  the  pol- 
luted city. 

He  looked  quietly  on  the  still  night,  and  its 
first  watcher  among  the  hosts  of  heaven,  and 
felt  something  of  balm  sink  into  his  soul ;  not, 
indeed,  that  vague  and  delicious  calm  which, 
in  his  boyhood  of  poesy  and  romance,  he  had 
drank  in,  by  green  solitudes  from  the  mellow 
twilight,  but  a  quiet,  sad  and  sober,  circling  gra- 
dually over  his  mind,  and  bringing  it  back  from 
its  confused  and  disordered  visions  and  darkness, 
to  the  recollection  and  reality  of  his  bitter  life. 
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By  degrees  the  scene  he  had  so  imperfectly 
witnessed,  the  flight  of  the  robber,  and  the  eager 
pursuit  of  the  mob,  grew  over  him :  a  dark  and 
guilty  thought  burst  upon  his  mind. 

*'  I  am  a  man,  like  that  criminal,'"  said  he, 
fiercely.  "  I  have  nerves,  sinews,  muscles,  flesh ; 
I  feel  hunger,  thirst,  pain,  as  acutely  ;  why 
should  I  endure  more  than  he  can  ?  Perhaps  he 
had  a  wife — a  child — and  he  saw  them  starving 
inch  by  inch,  and  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  be 
their  protector — and  so  he  sinned. — And  1 — I — 
can  I  not  sin  too  for  mine  ?  can  I  not  dare  what 
the  wild  beast,  and  the  vulture,  and  the  fierce 
hearts  of  my  brethren  dare  for  their  mates  and 
young  ?  One  gripe  of  this  hand — one  cry  from 
this  voice — and  my  board  might  be  heaped  with 
plenty,  and  my  child  feed,  and  she  smile  as  she 
was  wont  to  smile — for  one  night  at  least." 

And  as  these  thoughts  broke  upon  him,  Glen- 
dower  rose,  and  with  a  step  firm,  even  in  weak- 
ness, he  strode  unconsciously  onward. 

A  figure  appeared ;  Glendower's  heart  beat 
thick.  He  slouched  his  hat  over  his  brows,  and 
for  one  moment  wrestled  with  his  pride  and  his 
stem  virtue  ;  the  virtue  conquered,  but  not  the 
pride ;    and  even   the  office   of  the  suppliant 
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geeined  to  him  less  degrading  than  that  of  the 
robber.  He  sprung  forward,  extended  his 
hands  towards  the  stranger,  and  cried  in  a  sharp 
voice,  the  agony  of  which  rung  through  the  long 
dull  street  with  a  sudden  and  echoless  sound, 
"  Charity— food  !" 

The  stranger  paused — one  of  the  boldest  of 
men  in  his  own  line,  he  was  as  timid  as  a  woman 
in  any  other ;  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the 
petitioner,  and  terrified  by  the  vehemence  of  his 
gesture,  he  said,  in  a  trembling  tone,  as  he  hastily 
pulled  out  his  purse — 

"  There,  there  !  do  not  hurt  me — take  it — 
take  aU  !" 
I  Glendower  knew  the  voice,  as  a  sound  not 
unfamiliar  to  him ;  his  pride,  that  grand  prin- 
ciple of  human  action,  which  in  him,  though 
for  a  moment  suppressed,  was  unextinguishable, 
returned  in  full  force.  "  None,"  thought  he,  "  who 
know  me,  shall  know  my  full  degradation  also." 
And  he  turned  away;  but  the  stranger,  mistaking 
this  motion,  extended  his  hand  to  him,  saying, 
"  Take  this,  my  friend — you  will  have  no  need  of 
force !"  and  as  he  advanced  nearer  to  his  sup- 
posed assailant,  he  beheld,  by  the  pale  lamp- 
light, and  instantly  recognized,  his  features. 

"  Ah  !"  cried  he,  in  astonishment,  but  inter- 
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nal  rejoicing — "  ah  I  is  it  you  who  are  thus 
reduced !" 

"  You  say  right,  Crauford,"  said  Glendower, 
sullenly,  and  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  "  it  is  //  but  you  are  mistaken  ; — I  am 
a  beggar,  not  a  ruffian  !" 

"  Good  Heavens  !"  answered  Crauford  ; 
"  how  fortunate  that  we  should  meet !  Provi- 
dence watches  over  us  unceasingly  !  I  have 
long  sought  you  in  vain.  But" — (and  here  the 
wayward  malignity,  sometimes,  though  not 
always,  the  characteristic  of  Crauford's  nature, 
irresistibly  broke  out) — "  but  that  you,  of  all 
men,  should  suffer  so — you,  proud,  susceptible, 
virtuous  beyond  human  virtue — you,  whose 
fibres  are  as  acute  as  the  naked  eye — that  yim 
should  bear  this,  and  wince  not !" 

"  You  do  my  humanity  wrong  I"  said  Glen- 
dower, with  a  bitter  and  almost  ghastly  smile ; 
*'  I  do  worse  than  wince  !" 

*'  Ay,  is  it  so  !"  said  Crauford  :  "  have  you 
awakened  at  last .?  Has  your  philosophy  taken 
a  more  impassioned  dye  IT 

"  Mock  me  not  !"  cried  Glendower;  and  his 
eye,  usually  soft  in  its  deep  thoughtfulnesi*, 
glared  wild  and  savage  upon  the  hypocrite,  who 
stood  trembling,  yet  half  sneering  at  the  storm 
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he  had  raised — *'  my  passions  are  even  now 
beyond  my  mastery — loose  them  not  upon 
you !" 

"  Nay,"  said  Crawford,  gently,  "  I  meant 
not  to  vex  or  wound  you.  I  have  sought  you 
several  times  since  the  last  night  we  met,  but 
in  vain :  you  had  left  your  lodgings,  and  none 
knew  whither.  I  would  fain  talk  with  you. 
I  have  a  scheme  to  propose  to  you  which  will 
make  you  rich  for  ever — rich — literally  rich  ' — 
not  merely  above  poverty,  but  high  in  afflu- 
ence '."" 

Glendower  looked  incredulously  at  the 
speaker,  who  continued — 

"  The  scheme  has  danger — tJiat  you  can 
dareT 

Glendower  was  still  silent ;  but  his  set  and 
stern  countenance  was  sufficient  reply, 

*'  Some  sacrifice  of  your  pride,"  continued 
Crauford — "  that  also  you  can  bear !''  and  the 
tempter  almost  grinned  with  pleasure  as  he 
asked  the  question. 

"  He  who  is  poor,"  said  Glendower,  speaking 
at  last,  *'  has  a  right  to  pride.  He  who  starves 
has  it  too ;  but  he  who  sees  those  whom  he 
loves  famish,  and  cannot  aid,  has  it  not !" 

"  Come  home  with  me,  then,"  said  Crauford  ; 
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'*  you  seem  faint  and  weak ;  nature  craves 
food — come  and  partake  of  mine — we  will  then 
talk  over  this  scheme,  and  arrange  its  com- 
pletion." 

"  1  cannot,"  answered  Glendower,  quietly. 

«  And  why .?" 

"  Because  they  starve  at  home !" 

'*  Heavens!"  said  Crauford,  affected  for  a 
moment  into  sincerity — "  it  is  indeed  fortunate 
that  business  should  have  led  me  here;  but, 
meanwhile,  you  will  not  refuse  this  trifle — as  a 
loan  merely.  By  and  by  our  scheme  will  make 
you  so  rich,  that  I  must  be  the  borrower." 

Glendower  did  hesitate  for  a  moment— he 
did  swallow  a  bitter  rising  of  the  heart ;  but  he 
thought  of  those  at  home,  and  the  struggle  was 
over. 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  he ;  "I  thank  you  for 
their  sake :  the  time  may  come"— and  the 
proud  gentleman  stopped  short,  for  his  deso- 
late fortunes  rose  before  him,  and  forbade  all 
hope  of  the  future. 

**  Yes  !""  cried  Crauford,  '*  the  time  may 
come  when  you  will  repay  me  this  money  a 
hundred-fold.  But  where  do  you  live  .''  You 
are  silent.  Well,  you  will  not  inform  me— I 
understand  you.     Meet  me,  then,  here,  on  this 
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very   spot,   three   nights  hence — you    will   not 

fail  r 

"  I  will  not,"  said  Glendower  ;  and  pressing 
Craiiford's  hand  with  a  generous  and  grateful 
warmth,  which  might  have  softened  a  heart  less 
obdurate,  he  turned  away. 

Folding  his  arms,  while  a  bitter  yet  joyous 
expression  crossed  his  countenance,  Crauford 
stood  still,  gazing  upon  the  retreating  form  of 
the  noble  and  unfortunate  man  whom  he  had 
marked  for  destruction. 

*'  Now,"  said  he,  "  this  virtue  is  a  fine  thing, 
a  very  fine  thing  to  talk  so  loftily  about !  A 
little  craving  of  the  internal  juices,  a  little 
pinching  of  this  vile  body,  as  your  philosophers 
*and  saints  call  our  better  part,  and,  lo !  it  oozes 
out  like  water  through  a  leaky  vessel,  and 
the  vessel  sinks  !  No,  no :  virtue  is  a  weak 
game,  and  a  poor  game,  and  a  losing  game. 
Why,  there  is  that  man,  the  very  pink  of  in- 
tegrity and  rectitude,  he  is  now  only  wanting 
temptation  to  fall — and  he  will  fall,  in  a  fine 
phrase,  too,  I'll  be  sworn  !  And  then,  having 
once  fallen,  there  will  be  no  medium — he  will 
become  utterly  corrupt ;  while  /,  honest  Dick 
Crauford,  doing  as  other  wise  men  do,  cheat  a 
trick  or  two,  in  playing  with  Fortune,  without 
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being  a  whit  the  worse  for  it.  Do  I  not  sub- 
scribe to  charities ;  am  I  not  constant  at  church, 
ay,  and  meeting  to  boot;  kind  to  my  servants, 
obliging  to  my  friends,  loyal  to  my  king  ?  'Gad, 
if  I  were  less  loving  to  myself,  I  should  have 
been  far  less  useful  to  my  country  !  And, 
now,  now,  let  me  see  what  has  brought  me  to 

these   filthy   suburbs  ?      Ah,   Madam   H . 

Woman,  incomparable  woman !  on  Richard 
Crauford  thou  hast  made  a  good  nighfs  work  of 
it  hitherto  ! — Business  seasons  pleasure  !"  and 
the  villain  upon  system  moved  away. 

Glendower  hastened  to  his  home;  it  wa 
miserably  changed,  even  from  the  humble  abode 
in  which  we  last  saw  him.  The  unfortunate  pair 
had  chosen  their  present  residence  from  a  melan- 
choly refinement  in  luxury  ;  they  had  chosen  it, 
because  none  else  shared  it  with  them,  and  their 
famine,  and  pride,  and  struggles,  and  despair, 
were  without  witness  or  pity. 

With  a  heavy  stej)  Glendower  entered  the 
chamber  where  his  wife  sat ;  when  at  a  distance 
he  had  heard  a  faint  moan,  but  as  he  had  ap- 
proached, it  ceased ;  for  she,  from  whom  it  came, 
knew  his  step,  and  hushed  her  grief  and  pain, 
that  they  might  not  add,  even  by  an  atom,  to  his 
own.    The  peevishness,  the  querulous  and  sting- 
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ing  irritations  of  want,  came  not  to  that  affec- 
tionate and  kindly  heart ;  nor  could  all  those  bit- 
ing and  bitter  evils  of  fate,  which  turn  the  love 
that  is  bom  of  luxury  into  rancour  and  gall, 
scathe  the  beautiful  and  holy  passion  which  had 
knit  into  one  those  two  unearthly  natures.  They 
rather  clung  the  closer  to  each  other,  as  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  spake  in  tempest  or 
in  gloom  around  them,  and  coined  their  sorrows 
into  endearment,  and  their  looks  into  smiles,  and 
strove  each,  from  the  depth  of  despair,  to  pluck 
hope  and  comfort  for  the  other. 

This,  it  is  true,  was  more  striking  and  con- 
stant in  her  than  in  Glendower ;  for  in  love,  man, 
be  he  ever  so  generous,  is  always  outdone.  Yet 
even  when  in  moments  of  extreme  passion  and 
conflict,  the  strife  broke  from  his  breast  into 
words,  never  once  was  his  discontent  vented 
upon  her,  or  his  reproaches  lavished  on  any  but 
fortune  or  himself,  or  his  murmurs  mingled 
with  a  single  breath  wounding  to  her  tenderness, 
or  detracting  from  his  love. 

He  threw  open  the  door ;  the  wretched  light 
cast  its  sick  beams  over  the  squalid  walls,  foul 
with  green  damps,  and  the  miserable  yet  clean 
bed,  and  the  fireless  hearth,  and  the  empty 
board,  and  the  pale  cheek  of  the  wife,  as  she 
M  2 
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rose  and  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
murmured  out  her  joy  and  welcome.  "  There," 
said  he,  as  he  extricated  himself  from  her,  and 
flung  the  money,  scanty  as  it  was,  upon  the 
table,  "  there,  love,  pine  no  more,  feed  your- 
self and  our  daughter,  and  then  let  us  sleep  and 
be  happy  in  our  dreams."" 

A  writer,  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  present 
day,  has  told  the  narrator  of  this  history,  that 
no  interest  of  a  high  nature  can  be  given  to 
extreme  poverty.  We  know  not  if  this  be 
true ;  yet  if  we  mistake  not  our  own  feelings, 
there  is  nothing  to  us  so  exalted,  or  so 
divine,  as  a  great  and  brave  spirit  working  out 
its  end  through  every  earthly  obstacle  and 
evil :  watching  through  the  utter  darkness,  and 
steadily  defying  the  phantoms  which  crowd 
around  it;  wrestling  with  the  mighty  allurements, 
and  rejecting  the  fearful  voices  of  that  want 
which  is  the  deadliest  and  surest  of  human 
tempters ;  nursing  through  all  calamity  the  love 
of  species,  and  the  warmer  and  closer  affections 
of  private  ties  ;  sacrificing  no  duty,  resisting  all 
sin  ;  and  amidst  every  horror  and  every  humili- 
ation, feeding  the  still  and  bright  light  of  that 
genius  which,  like  the  lamp  of  the  fabulist, 
though  it  may  waste  itself  for  years  amidst  the 
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depth  of  solitude,  and  the  silence  of  the  tomb, 
shall  live  and  burn  immortal  and  imdimmed, 
when  all  around  it  is  rottenness  and  decay. 

And  yet  we  confess  that  it  is  a  painful  and 
bitter  task  to  record  the  humiliations,  the  wear- 
ing, petty,  stinging  humiliations  of  poverty  ;  to 
count  the  drops  as  they  slowly  fall,  one  by  one, 
upon  the  fretted  and  indignant  heart ;  to  parti- 
cularize, with  the  scrupulous  and  nice  hand  of 
indifference,   the  minutest  segments,  the  frac- 
tional and  divided  moments  in  the  dial-plate  of 
misery;  to  behold  the  delicacies  of  birth,  the  mas- 
culine pride  of  blood,  the  dignities  of  intellect, 
the  wealth   of  knowledge,   the  feminacies  and 
graces  of  womanhood  —  all  that  ennoble  and 
soften  the  stony  mass  of  common  places  which  is 
our  life,  frittered  into  atoms,  trampled  into  the 
dust  and  mire  of  the  meanest  thoroughfares  of 
distress ;  life  and  soul,  the  energies  and  aims  of 
man,  ground  into  one  prostrating  want,  cramped 
into  one  levelling  sympathy  with  the  dregs  and 
refuse  of  his  kind,  blistered  into  a  single  galling 
and  festering  sore:  this  is,  we  own,  a  painful  and 
a  bilter  task  ;  but  it  hath  its  redemption:  a  pride 
even  in  debasement,  a  pleasure  even  in  woe  :  and 
it  is  therefore  that  while  we  have  abridged,  we 
have  not  shunned  it.     There  are  some  whom  the 
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lightning  of  fortune  blasts,  only  to  render  holy. 
Amidst  all  that  humbles  and  scathes — amidst  all 
that  shatters  from  their  life  its  verdure,  smites  to 
the  dust  the  pomp  and  summit  of  their  pride, 
and  in  the  very  heart  of  existence  writeth  a  sud- 
den and  "  strange  defeature,'^  they  stand  erect, 
riven,  not  uprooted,  a  monument  less  of  pity 
than  of  awe.  There  are  some  who,  exalted  by 
a  spirit  above  all  casualty  and  woe,  seem  to  throw 
over  the  most  degrading  circumstance  the  halo 
of  an  innate  and  consecrating  power ;  the  very 
things  which,  seen  alone,  are  despicable  and  vile, 
associated  with  them,  become  almost  venerable 
and  divine ;  and  some  portion,  however  dim 
and  feeble,  of  that  intense  holiness  which,  in  the 
Infant  God,  shed  majesty  over  the  manger  and 
the  straw,  not  denied  to  those  who,  in  the  depth 
of  affliction,  cherish  the  Angel  Virtue  at  their 
hearts,  flings  over  the  meanest  localities  of  earth 
an  emanation  from  the  glory  of  Heaven. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

"  Letters  of  divers  hands,  which  will  absolve 
Ourselves  from  long  narration." 

Tanner  of  Tyhum. 

One  morning,. about  a  fortnight  after  Talbot's 
death,  Clarence  was  sitting  alone,  thoughtful 
and  melancholy,  when  the  three  following  letters 
were  put  into  his  hand  : — 

LETTER  I. 

FROM    THE    DUKE    OF    HAVEttFIELD. 

"  Let  me,  my  dear  Linden,  be  the  first  to 
congratulate  you  upon  your  accession  of  fortune : 
five  thousand  a  year,  ScarSdale,  and  eighty 
thousand  pounds  in  the  funds,  are  very  pretty 
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foes  to  starvation  !  Ah,  ray  dear  fellow,  if  you 
had  but  shot  that  '  frosty  Caucasus '  of  hu- 
manity, that  pillar  of  the  state,  made  not  to 
bend,  that — but  you  know  already  whom  I 
mean,  and  so  I  will  spare  you  more  of  ray 
lamentable  metaphors  :  had  you  shot  Lord 
Borodailc,  your  happiness  would  now  be  com- 
plete. Every  body  talks  of  your  luck.  La 
Meronville  tending  on  you  with  her  white 
liands,  the  prettiest  hands  in  the  world — who 
would  not  be  wounded,  even  by  Lord  Borodaile, 
for  such  a  nurse  ?  And  then  Talbot's— yet,  I  will 
not  speak  of  that^  for  you  are  very  unlike  the 
present  generation ;  and  who  knows  but  you 
may  have  some  gratitude,  some  affection,  some 
natural  feeling  in  you.  I  had  once ;  but  that 
was  before  I  went  to  France — those  Parisians, 
with  their  fine  sentiments,  and  witty  philosophy, 
play  the  devil  with  one^s  good  old-fashioned 
feelings.  So  Lord  Aspeden  is  to  have  an 
Italian  ministry.  How  delightful  for  the 
southern  rascals  !  Will  he  not,  like  their  own 
autumns,  wither  and  chill  with  the  gentlest  air 
imaginable  ?  By-the-by,  shall  you  go  with 
him.  or  will  you  not  rather  stay  at  home,  and 
enjoy  your  new  fortunes — ^hunt — race— dine  out 
— dance — vote  in  the  House  of  Commons^  and. 
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in  short,  do  all  that  an  Englishman  and  a  gen- 
tleman should  do  ?  Omamento  e  splendor  del 
secol  7iosiro.  Let  me  have  the  reversion  of 
La  Meronville,  that  is,  if  she  will  be  reverted. 
Write  me  a  line  whenever  you  have  nothing 
better  to  do. 

"  And  believe  me, 

"Most  truly  yours, 

"  Haverfield. 

"  Will  you  sell  your  black  mare,  or  will  you 
buy  my  brown  one  ?  Utrum  horum  mavi^  accipe, 
the  only  piece  of  Latin  I  remember." 


LETTER    FROM    LOliD    ASPEDEN. 

"My  DEAR  Linde:>?, 

"  Suffer  me  to  enter  most  fully  into  your  feel- 
ings. Death,  my  friend,  is  common  to  all :  we 
must  submit  to  its  dispensations.  I  heard  acci- 
dentally of  the  great  fortune  left  you  by  Mr. 
Talbot,  your  father,  I  suppose  I  may  venture 
to  call  him.  Indeed,  though  there  is  a  silly 
M  3 
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prejudice  against  illegitimacy,  yet,  as  our  im- 
mortal bard  says, 

"'Wherefore  base? 
When  thy  dimensions  are  as  well  compact, 
Thy  mind  as  generous  and  thy  shape  as  true 
As  honest  madam's  issue  !' 

For  my  part,  my  dear  Linden,  I  say,  on  your 
behalf,  that  it  is  very  likely  that  you  are  a 
natural  son,  for  such  are  always  the  luckiest  and 
the  best.  Ah  !  we,  who  are  of  the  cor'ys  diplo- 
matique, know  well  how  to  turn  a  compliment. 

*'  You  have  probably  heard  of  the  honour  his 
majesty  has  conferred  upon  me,  in  appointing 
to  my  administration  the  city  of  — — — .  As 
the  choice  of  a  secretary  has  been  left  to  me,  I 
need  not  say  how  happy  I  shall  be  to  keep  my 

promise  to  you.    Indeed,  as  I  told  Lord 

yesterday  morning,  I  do  not  know  any  where  a 
young  man  who  has  more  talent,  to  say  nothing 
of  your  skill  on  the  flute.  But,  my  dear  young 
friend,  there  are  sad  whispers  about  your 
morality  and  your  acquaintance  with  that 
notorious  Frenchwoman.  Now  you  see,  Lin- 
den, that  we,  who  know  les  usages  du  mcnide 
et  les  moeurs  de  la  cour,  we,  of  the  corps 
diplomatique,  are  not  very  scrupulous  in  these 
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matters;  but  we  must  humour  the  vulgar,  and 
love,  as  our  illustrious  Shakspeare  says,  '  wisely, 
not  too  well.'  A  hint  will,  I  know,  be  sufficient 
to  a  young  gentleman  of  your  sense  and  discretion, 
for  the  Swan  of  Avon  has  very  prettily  sung, 
'  Thou  wast  a  pretty  fellow,  when  thou  hadst  no 
need  to  care  for  her  frowning ;  now  thou  art  an 
O  without  a  figure ;  I  am  better  than  thou  art 
now.     I  am  a  fool — thou  art  nothing  !' 

'*  Adieu,  my  dear  young  friend;  you  will,  I 
know,  appreciate  this  advice. 

"  And  believe  me, 

•*  Very  truly  yours, 

**■  ASPEDEK." 


LETTER    FftOM    MADAME    DE  LA    MEttONVILLE. 

(Translated.) 

*'  You  have  done  me  wrong — great  wrong.  I 
loved  you — I  waited  on  you — tended  you — 
nursed  you — gave  all  up  for  you ;  and  you  for- 
sook me — forsook  me  without  a  word.  True, 
that  you  have  been  engaged  in  a  melancholy 
duty,  but,  at  least,  you  had  time  to  write  a  line, 
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to  cast  a  thought,  to  one  who  had  shewn  foif 
you  the  love  that  I  have  done.  But  we  will 
pass  over  all  this ;  I  will  not  reproach  you — it  is 
beneath  me.  The  vicious  upbraid — the  vir- 
tuous forgive !  I  have,  for  several  days,  left 
your  house.  I  should  never  have  come  to  it,  had 
you  not  been  wounded,  and,  as  I  fondly  ima- 
gined, for  my  sake.  Return  when  you  will,  I 
shall  no  longer  be  there  to  persecute  and  torment 
you. 

"  Pardon  this  letter.  I  have  said  too  much 
for  myself — a  hundred  times  too  much  to  you  ; 
but  I  shall  not  sin  agfiin.  This  intrusion  is  my 
last. 

"  Cecile  be  la  Mejronville.'" 


These  letters  will,  probably,  suffice  to  clear 
uj)  that  part  of  Clarence's  history  which  had  not 
hitherto  been  touched  upon ;  they  will  shew 
that  Talbot's  will  (after  several  legacies  to  his 
old  servants,  his  nearest  connexions,  and  two 
charitable  institutions,  which  he  had  founded, 
and  for  some  years  supported)  had  bequeathed 
the  bulk  of  his  property  to  Clarence.  The 
words  in  which  the  bequest  was  made,  were 
kind  and  somewhat  remarkable. — "  To  my  re- 
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lation  and  friend,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Clarence  Linden,  to  whom  I  am  bound  alike 
by  blood  and  affection,'^  &c. — These  expressions, 
joined  to  the  magnitude  of  the  bequest,  the  ap- 
parently unaccountable  attachment  of  the  old 
man  to  his  heir,  and  the  mystery  which  wrapt 
the  origin  of  the  latter,  all  concurred  to  give  rise 
to  an  opinion,  easily  received,  and  soon  univer- 
sally accredited,  that  Clarence  was  a  natural  son 
of  the  deceased  ;  and  so  strong  in  England  is 
the  aristocratic  aversion  to  an  unknown  lineage, 
that  this  belief,  unflattering  as  it  was,  procured 
for  Linden  a  much  higher  consideration,  on  the 
score  of  birth,  than  he  might  otherwise  have 
enjoyed.  Furthermore,  will  the  above  corres- 
pondence testify  the  general  eclat  of  Madame  La 
Meronville''s  attachment,  and  the  construction 
naturally  put  upon  it.  Nor  do  we  see  much  left 
for  us  to  explain,  with  regard  to  the  French- 
woman herself,  which  cannot  equally  well  be 
gleaned  by  any  judicious  and  intelligent  reader, 
from  the  epistle  last  honoured  by  his  perusal. 
Clarence's  conscience  did,  indeed,  smite  him 
severely,  for  his  negligence  and  ill  requital  to 
one,  who,  whatever  her  faults  or  follies,  had  at 
least  done  nothing  with  which  he  had  a  right  to 
reproach  her.     It  must,  however,  be  considered. 
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in  his  defence,  that  the  fatal  event  which  had  so 
lately  occurred,  the  relapse  which  Clarence  had 
suffered  in  consequence,  and  the  melancholy 
confusion  and  bustle  in  which  the  last  week  or 
ten  days  had  been  passed,  were  quite  sufficient  to 
banish  her  from  his  remembrance.  Still  she  was 
a  woman,  and  had  loved,  or  seemed  to  love; 
and  Clarence,  as  he  wrote  to  her  a  long,  kind, 
and  almost  brotherly  letter,  in  return  for  her  own, 
felt  that,  in  giving  pain  to  another,  one  often 
suffers  as  much  for  avoiding  as  for  committing  a 
sin. 

We  have  said  his  letter  was  kind — it  was  also 
frank,  and  yet  prudent.  In  it  he  said  that  he 
had  long  loved  another — which  love  alone  could 
have  rendered  him  insensible  to  her  attachment; 
that  he,  nevertheless,  should  always  recal  her 
memory  with  equal  interest  and  admiration ; 
and  then,  with  a  tact  of  flattery  which  the  nature 
of  the  correspondence  and  the  sex  of  the  person 
addressed  rendered  excusable,  he  endeavoured, 
as  far  as  he  was  able,  to  soothe  and  please  the 
vanity  which  the  candour  of  his  avowal  was  cal 
culated  to  wound. 

When  he  had  finisiied  this  letter,  he  des- 
patched  another  to  Lord  Aspeden,  claiming  a 
reprieve  of  some  days  before  he  answered  the 
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proposal  of  the  diplomatist.  After  these  episto- 
lary efforts,  he  summoned  his  valet,  and  told  him, 
apparently  in  a  careless  tone,  to  find  out  if  Lady 
Westborough  was  still  in  town.  Then  throw- 
ing himself  on  the  couch,  he  wrestled  with  the 
grief  and  melancholy  which  the  death  of  a  friend, 
and  more  than  a  father,  might  well  cause  in  a 
mind  less  susceptible  than  his,  and  counted  the 
dull  hours  crawl  onward  till  his  servant  returned. 
"  Lady  Westborough  and  all  the  family  had 
been  gone  a  week  to  their  seat  in " 

"  Well,"  thought  Clarence,  "  had  lie  been 
alive,  I  could  have  entrusted  my  cause  to  a  me- 
diator ;  as  it  is,  I  will  plead,  or  rather  assert  it, 
myself. — Harrison,""  said  he  aloud,  "  see  that 
my  black  mare  is  ready  by  sun-rise  to-morrow  ;  I 
shall  leave  town  for  some  days." 

"  Not  in  your  present  state  of  health.  Sir, 
surely  ?"  said  Harrison,  with  the  license  of  one 
who  had  been  a  nurse. 

"  Allow  me  to  make  my  own  plans,""  answered 
Clarence,  haughtily.  "  See  that  I  am  obeyed."" 
And  Harrison,  wondering  and  crest-fallen,  left 
the  room. 

"  Rich,  independent,  free  to  aspire  to  the 
heights  which  in  England  are  only  accessible  to 
those  who  join  wealth  to  ambition,  I   have  at 
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least,"  said  Clarence,  proudly,  "  no  unworthy 
pretensions  even  to  the  hand  of  Lady  Flora  Ar- 
denne.  If  she  can  love  me  for  myself,  if  she 
can  trust  to  my  honour,  rely  on  my  love,  feel 
proud  in  my  pride,  and  aspiring  in  my  ambition, 
then,  indeed,  this  wealth  will  be  welcome  to  me, 
and  the  disguised  name,  which  has  cost  me  so 
many  mortifications,  become  grateful,  since  she 
will  not  disdain  to  share  it."" 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


"  A  little  druid  wight, 
Of  withered  aspect ;  but  his  eye  was  keen 
With  sweetness  mixed — in  russet  brown  bedight." 

Thousox's  Castle  of  Indolence^ 

"  Thus  holding  high  discourse,  they  came  to  where 
The  cursed  carle  was  at  his  wonted  trade. 
Still  tempting  heedless  men  into  his  snare. 
In  witching  wise,  as  I  before  have  said." 

Ibid. 

It  was  a  fitie,  joyous  samrner  morning  when 
Clarence  set  out,  alone,  and  on  horseback,  upon 
his  enterprise  of  love  and  adventure.  If  there 
be  anything  on  earth  more  reviving  and  inspirit- 
ing than  another,  it  is,  to  our  taste,  a  bright  day, 
a  free  horse,  a  journey  of  excitement  before  us, 
and  loneliness.  Rousseau — in  his  own  way,  a 
great,  though  rather  a  morbid  epicure  of  this 
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world's  enjo3n3ients — talks  with  rapture  of  his 
pedestrian  rambles  when  in  his  first  youth.  But 
what  are  your  foot-ploddings,  your  ambulating 
rejoicings,  to  the  free  etherealities  which  our 
courser's  light  bound  and  exultant  spurnings  of 
the  dull  earth  bring  to  the  spirit !  For  our  own 
parts,  we  do  not  love  to  touch  the  sordid  clay,  the 
mean  soil,  to  which  we  gravitate — we  do  not  love 
that  the  mire,  and  the  dust,  and  the  stony  rough- 
ness of  the  plebeian  and  vulgar  sod,  from  whence 
spring  all  the  fleshy  and  grovelling  particles  of 
our  frame,  should  weary  the  limbs  and  exhaust 
the  strength,  and  make  the  free  blood  grow  lan- 
guid with  a  coarse  fatigue.  If  we  must  succumb 
to  the  power  of  weariness,  let  it  come  by  the 
buoyant  and  rushing  streams  of  the  air,  through 
which  we  can  cleave  without  touching  the  meaner 
element  below ;  let  it  come  by  the  continuity  of 
conquest  over  the  noble  slave  we  have  mastered 
to  our  will,  and  not  by  the  measured  labour  of 
planting  one  jaded  step  after  another  upon  this 
insensate  earth. 

But  there  are  times  when  an  iron  and  stern 
sadness  locks,  as  it  were,  within  itself  our  capa- 
cities of  enjoyment ;  and  the  song  of  the  birds, 
and  the  green  freshness  of  the  summer  morning, 
and  the  glad  motion   of  his  generous  steed. 
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brought  neither  rehef  nor  change  to  the  musings 
of  the  young  adventurer. 

He  rode  on  for  several  miles  without  noticing 
any  thing  on  his  road,  and  only  now  and  then 
testifying  the  nature  of  his  thoughts  and  his 
consciousness  of  solitude  by  brief  and  abrupt 
exclamations  and  sentences,  which  proclaimed  the 
melancholy  yet  exciting  subjects  of  his  medi- 
tations. During  the  heat  of  the  noon,  he  rested 
at  a  small  public  house  about  *  *  ♦  miles  from 
town ;  and  resolving  to  take  his  horse  at  least  ten 
miles  further  before  his  day's  journey  ceased,  he 
remounted  towards  the  evening,  and  slowly  re- 
sumed his  'way. 

He  was  now  entering  the  same  county  in  which 
he  first  made  his  appearance  in  this  history. 
Although  several  miles  from  the  spot  on  which 
the  memorable  night  with  the  gipsies  had  been 
passed,  his  thoughts  reverted  to  its  remembrance, 
and  he  sighed  as  he  recalled  the  eager  hopes 
which  then  fed  and  animated  his  heart.  While 
thus  musing,  he  heard  the  sound  of  hoofs  behind 
him,  and  presently  came  by  a  sober  looking  man, 
on  a  rough  strong  pony,  laden  (beside  its  mas- 
ter's weight)  with  saddle  bags  of  uncommon 
size,  and  to  all  appearance  substantially  and  art- 
fully filled. 
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Clarence  looked,  and,  after  a  second  survey, 
recognized  the  person  of  his  old  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Morris  Brown.  Not  equally  reminiscent  was 
the  worshipful  itinerant,  who,  in  the  great  va- 
riety of  forms  and  faces  which  it  was  his  profes- 
sional lot  to  encounter,  could  not  be  expected  to 
preserve  a  very  nice  or  distinguishing  recollec- 
tion of  each. 

"  Your  servant.  Sir,  your  servant,"  said  Mr. 
Brown,  as  he  rode  his  pony  alongside  of  our 
traveller.     "  Are  you   going  as  far  as  W 
this  evening  ?"" 

"  I  hardly  know  yet,'"*  answered  Clarence  ; 
"  the  length  of  my  ride  depends  upon  my  horse 
rather  than  myself." 

"  Oh,  well,  very  well,"  said  Mr.  Brown:  "  but 
you  will  allow  me,  perhaps,  Sir,  the  honour  of 
riding  with  you  as  far  as  you  go."" 

**  You  give  me  much  gratification  by  your 
proposal,  Mr.  Brown  !"  said  Clarence. 

The  broker  looked  in  surprise  at  his  com- 
panion.    '*  So  you  know  me.  Sir  !"" 

"  I  do,""  replied  Clarence.  "  I  am  surprised 
that  you  have  forgotten  me."^ 

Slowly  Mr.  Brown  gazed,  till  at  last  his  me- 
mory began  to  give  itself  the  rousing  shake — 
"  God  bless  me,  Sir,  I  beg  you  a  thousand  par- 
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dons- — I  now  remember  you  perfectly — Mr.  Lin- 
den, the  nephew  of  my  old  patroness  Mrs. 
Minden. — Dear,  dear,  how  could  I  be  so  forget- 
ful !  I  hope,  by  the  by,  Sir,  that  the  shirts  wore 
well.  I  am  thinking  you  will  want  some  more. 
I  have  some  capital  cambric,  of  curiously  fine 
quality  and  texture,  from  the  wardrobe  of  the 
late  Lady  Waddilove." 

«  What,  Lady  Waddilove  still  T  cried  Cla- 
rence, *'  Why,  my  good  friend,  you  will  offer 
next  to  furnish  me  with  pantaloons  from  her 
ladyship''s  wardrobe." 

"  Why,  really.  Sir,  I  see  you  preserve  your 
fine  spirits ;  but  I  do  think  I  have  one  or  two 
pair  of  plum-coloured  velvet  inexpressibles,  that 
passed  into  my  possession  when  her  ladyship's 
husband  died,  which  might,  perhaps,  with  a  leetle 
alteration,  fit  you,  and,  at  all  events,  would  be  a 
very  elegant  present  from  a  gentleman  to  his 
valet." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Brown,  whenever  I  or  my  valet 
wear  plum-coloured  velvet  breeches,  I  will  cer- 
tainly purchase  those  in  your  possession  ;  but,  to 
change  the  subject,  can  you  inform  me  what 
have  become  of  my  old  host  and  hostess,  the 
Copperasses,  of  Copperas  Bower .'" 

**  Oh,  Sir,  they  are  the  same  as  ever — nice 
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genteel  people  they  are,  too.  Master  Adolphus 
has  grown  into  a  fine  young  gentleman,  very 
nearly  as  tall  as  you  and  /  are.  His  worthy 
father  preserves  his  jovial  vein,  and  is  very 
merry  whenever  I  call  there.  Indeed,  it  was 
but  last  week  that  he  made  an  admirable  witti- 
cism. *  Bob,'  said  he — (Tom— you  remember 
Tom,  or  De  Warens,  as  Mrs.  Copperas  was 
pleased  to  call  him — Tom  is  gone) — *  Bob,  have 
you  stopt  the  coach  ?'      *  Yes,  Sir,'  said  Bob. 

*  And  what  coach  is  it .?'  asked  Mr.  Copperas. 
'  It  be  the  Swallow,  Sir,'  said  the  boy.  '  The 
Swallow !   oh,  very  well,'  cried  Mr.  Copperas ; 

*  then,  now,  having  swallowed  in  the  roll,  I  will 
e'en  roll  in  the  Swallow  i'— Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  Sir, 
very  facetious,  was  it  not .?" 

"  Very,  indeed,"  said  Clarence ;  "  and  so 
Mr.  De  Warens  has  gone ;  how  came  that  ?^ 

"  Why,  Sir,  you  see,  the  boy  was  always  of 
a  gay  turn,  and  he  took  to  frisking  it,  as  he 
called  it,  of  a  night,  and  so  he  was  taken  up 
for  thrashing  a  watchman,  and  appeared  before 
Sir  John,  the  magistrate,  the  next  morning." 

"  Caractacus  before  Caesar !"  observed  Lin- 
den ;  "  and  what  said  Caesar  ?" 

"  Sir!"  said  Mr.  Brown. 

"  I  mean,  what  said  Sir  John  .?" 
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"  Oh  !  he  asked  him  his  name,  and  Tom^ 
whose  head  Mrs.  Copperas  (poor  good  woman  !) 
had  crammed  with  pride  enough  for  fifty  foot- 
boys,  replied,  '  De  Warens,'  with  all  the  air  of 
a  man  of  independence.  *  De  Warens  !'  cried 
Sir  John,  amazed,  '  we'll  have  no  De's  here ; 
take  him  to  Bridewell !'  and  so  Mrs.  Copperas, 
being  without  a  foot-boy,  she  sent  for  me,  and  I 
supplied  her  with  Bob." 

"  Out  of  the  late  Lady  Waddilove's  ward- 
robe too?""  said  Clarence. 

"  Ha,  ha  /  that's  well,  very  well.  Sir.  No, 
710^  exactly,  but  he  was  a  son  of  her  late  lady- 
ship's coachman.  Mr.  Copperas  has  had  two 
other  servants  of  the  name  of  Bob  before,  but 
this  is  the  biggest  of  all,  so  he  humorously 
calls  him  *  Triple  Bob  Major.'  You  observe 
that  road  to  the  right.  Sir — it  leads  to  the  man- 
sion of  an  old  customer  of  mine.  General  Corne- 
lius St.  Leger ;  many  a  good  bargain  have  I 
sold  to  his  sister.  Heaven  rest  her  ! — when  she 
died,  I  lost  a  good  friend,  though  she  was  a  Httle 
hot  or  so,  to  be  sure.  But  she  had  a  relation,  a 
young  lady — such  a  lovely,  noble  looking  crea- 
ture— it  (lid  one's  heart,  ay,  and  one's  eyes  also, 
good  to  look  at  her ;  and  she's  gone  too — well, 
well,  one  loses  one's  customers  sadly ;  it  makes 
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nie  feel  old  and  comfortless  to  think  of  it.  Now, 
yonder,  as  far  as  you  can  see  among  those  dis- 
tant woods,  lived  another  friend  of  mine,  to 
whom  I  offered  to  make  some  very  valuable 
presents  upon  his  marriage  with  the  young 
lady  I  spoke  of  just  now;  but,  poor  gentleman, 
he  had  not  time  to  accept  them ;  he  lost  his  pro- 
perty by  a  law-suit,  a  few  months  after  he  was 
married,  and  a  very  different  person  now  has 
Mordaunt  Court." 

"  JNIordaunt  Court  !"  cried  Clarence  ;  *'  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Mordaunt  has  lost 
that  property  ?" 

"  Why,  Sir,  one  Mr.  Mordaunt  has  lost  it, 
and  another  has  gained  it :  but  the  real  Mr. 
Mordaunt  has  not  an  acre  in  this  county  or 
elsewhere,  I  fear,  poor  gentleman.  He  is  univer- 
sally regretted,  for  he  was  very  good  and  very 
generous,  though  they  say  he  was  also  mighty 
proud  and  reserved  ;  l)ut,  for  my  part,  I  never 
perceived  it.  If  one  is  not  proud  oneself,  Mr. 
Linden,  one  is  very  little  apt  to  be  hurt  by  pride 
in  other  people." 

**  And  where  is  Mr.  Mordaunt  ?^'  asked 
Clarence,  as  he  recalled  his  interview  with  that 
person,  and  the  interest  with  which  Algernon 
then  inspired  him. 
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*'  That,  Sir,  is  more  than  any  of  us  can  say. 
He  has  disappeared  altogether.  Some  declare 
that  he  has  gone  abroad,  others  that  he  is  living 
in  Wales  in  the  greatest  poverty.  However, 
wherever  he  is,  I  am  sure  that  he  cannot 
be  rich ;  for  the  law-suit  quite  ruined  him, 
and  the  young  lady  he  married  had  not  a 
farthing." 

"  Poor  Mordaunt !"  said  Clarence,  musingly. 

**  I  think,  Sir,  that  the  squire  would  not  be 
best  pleased  if  he  heard  you  pity  him.  I  don't 
know  why,  but  he  certainly  looked,  walked, 
and  moved  like  one  whom  you  felt  it  very  hard 
to  pity.  But  I  am  thinking  that  it  is  a  great 
shame  that  the  general  should  not  do  any  thing 
for  Mr.  Mordaunt's  wife,  for  she  was  his  own 
flesh  and  blood ;  and  I  am  sure  Jie  had  no 
cause  to  be  angry  at  her  marrying  a  gentleman 
of  such  old  family  as  Mr.  Mordaunt.  I  am  a 
great  stickler  for  birth,  Sir — I  learnt  that  from 
the  late  Lady  W.  '  Brown,'  she  said,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  her  ladyship's  air  when  she 
did  say  it,  '  Brown,  respect  your  superiors,  and 
never  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  republicans  and 
atheists  !' " 

**  And  why,**  said  Clarence,  who  was  much 

VOL.    II.  N 
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interested  in  Mordaunt's  fate,  "  did  General 
St.  Leger  withhold  his  consent  ?" 

*'  That  we  don't  exactly  know,  Sir ;  but 
some  say,  that  Mr.  Mordaunt  was  very  high 
and  proud  with  the  general,  and  the  general 
was,  to  the  full,  as  fond  of  his  purse  as  Mr. 
Mordaunt  could  be  of  his  pedigree — and  so,  I 
suppose,  one  pride  clashed  against  the  other, 
and  made  a  quarrel  between  them." 

"  Would  not  the  general,  then,  relent  after 
the  marriage .''" 

"  Oh  !  no,  Sir— for  it  was  a  runaway  affair. 
Miss  Diana  St.  Leger,  his  sister,  was  as  hot  as 
ginger  upon  it,  and  fretted  and  worried  the  poor 
general,  who  was  never  of  the  mildest,  about 
the  match,  till  at  last  he  forbade  the  poor 
young  lady's  very  name  to  be  mentioned.  And 
when  Miss  Diana  died  about  two  years  ago, 
he  suddenly  introduced  a  tawny  sort  of  cretur^ 
whom  they  call  a  mulatto  or  creole,  or  some 
vsuch  thing,  into  the  house ;  and  it  seems  that  he 
has  had  several  children  by  her,  whom  he  never 
durst  own  during  Miss  Diana's  life,  but  whom 
he  now  declares  to  be  his  heirs.  Well — they 
rule  him  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  suck  him  as 
diy  as  an  orange.  They  are  a  bad,  griping  set, 
all  of  them ;  and,   I  am  sure,  I  don't  say  so 
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from  any  selfish  feeling,  Mr.  Linden,  though 
they  have  forbid  me  the  house,  and  called  me, 
to  my  very  face,  an  old,  cheating  Jew.  Think 
of  that.  Sir! — I,  whom  the  late  Lady  W. 
in  her  exceeding  friendship,  used  to  call  *  honest 
Brown' — T  whom  your  worthy  — " 

"  And  who,"  uncourteously  interrupted  Cla- 
rence, "  has  Mordaunt  Court  now  ?" 

"  Why,  a  distant  relation  of  the  last  squire's, 
an  elderly  gentleman,  who  calls  himself  Mr.  Va- 
vasour Mordaunt,  I  am  going  there  to-morrow 
morning,  for  I  still  keep  up  a  connection  with 
the  family  Indeed  the  old  gentleman  bought  a 
lovely  little  ape  of  me,  which  I  did  intend  as  a 
present  to  the  late  (as  I  may  call  him)  Mr. 
Mordaunt ;  so,  though  I  will  not  say  I  exactly 
like  him — ^he  is  a  hard  hand  at  a  bargain — ^yet  at 
least  I  will  not  deny  him'Jbjs  due." 

"  What  sort  of  person  is  he .''  What  character 
does  he  bear  ?"  asked  Clarence. 

**  [  really  find  it  hard  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion," said  the  gossiping  Mr.  Brown.  "  In  great 
things  he  is  very  lavish  and  ostentatious,  but  in 
small  things  he  is  very  penurious  and  saving, 
and  miser-like — and  all  for  one  son,  who  is  de- 
formed, and  very  sickly.  He  seems  to  doat  on 
that  boy ;   and  now  I  have  got  two  or  three  little 
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presents  in  these  bags  for  Mr.  Henry.  God  for- 
give me,  but  when  I  look  at  the  poor  creature, 
with  his  face  all  drawn  up,  and  his  sour,  ill-tem- 
pered  voice,  and  his  limbs  crippled,  I  almost 
think  it  would  be  better  if  he  were  in  his  grave, 
and  the  rightful  Mr.  Mordaunt,  who  would  then 
be  the  next  heir,  in  his  place" 

*'  So,  then,  there  is  only  this  unhappy  cripple 
between  Mr.  Mordaunt  and  the  property  ?""  said 
Clarence. 

"  No,  Sir,  there  is  not.     But  will  you  let  me 

ask  where  you  shall  put  up  at  W .''     I  will 

wait  upon  you,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  with 
some  very  curious  and  valuable  articles,  highly 
desirable  either  for  yourself  or  for  little  presents 
to  your  friends." 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Clarence,  "  I  shall  make 

no  stay  at  W ,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 

you  in  town  next  week.  Favour  me — meanwhile, 
by  accepting  this  trifle." 

"  Nay,  nay.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  pocket- 
ing the  money — "  I  really  cannot  accept  this — 
any  thing  in  the  way  of  exchange — a  ring,  or  a 
seal,  or — " 

"  No,  no,  not  at  present,"  said  Clarence ; 
"  the  night  is  coming  on,  and  I  shall  make  the 
best  of  my  way.     Goodbye,  Mr.  Brown  :"  and 
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Clarence  trotted  off';  but  he  had  scarce  got  sixty 
yards  before  he  heard  the  itinerant  merchant  cry 
out — "  Mr.  Linden,  Mr.  Linden,"  and  looking 
back,  he  beheld  the  honest  Brown  putting  his 
shaggy  pony  at  full  speed,  in  order  to  overtake 
him.     So  he  pulled  up. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Brown,  what  do  you  want .-'" 
"  Why,  you  see.  Sir,  you  gave  me  no  exact 
answer  about  the  plum-coloured  velvet  inexpres- 
sibles,^ said  Mr.  Brown. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

"  Are  we  contemned  ?" 

Tlte  Double  Marriage. 

It  was  dusk  when  Clarence  arrived  at  the 
-very  same  inn  at  which,  more  than  five  years 
ago,  he  had  assumed  his  present  name.  As  he 
recalled  the  note  addressed  to  him,  and  the  in- 
significant simi  (his  whole  fortune)  which  it  con- 
tained, he  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  change 
his  fortunes  had  since  then  undergone :  but  the 
smile  soon  withered  when  he  thought  of  the 
kind  and  ])aternal  hand  from  which  that  change 
had  proceeded,  and  knew  that  his  gratitude  was 
no  longer  availing,  and  that  that  hand,  in 
pouring  its  last  favours  upon  hira,  had  become 
cold.  He  was  ushered  into  No.  4,  and  left  to 
his  meditations  till  bed  time. 

The  next  day  he  recommenced  his  journey. 
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Westborough   Park    was,    though   in   another 

county,  within  a  short  ride  of  W ;   but  as 

he  approached  it,  the  character  of  the  scenery 
became  essentially  changed.  Bare,  bold,  and 
meagre,  the  features  of  the  country  bore  some- 
what of  a  Scottish  character.  On  the  right  side 
of  the  road  was  a  precipitous  and  perilous 
descent,  and  some  workmen  were  placing  posts 
along  a  path  for  foot-passengers  on  that  side 
nearest  the  carriage-road,  probably  with  a  view 
to  preserve  unwary  coachmen  or  equestrians 
fi-om  the  dangerous  vicinity  to  the  descent, 
which  a  dark  night  might  cause  them  to  incur. 
As  Clarence  looked  idly  on  the  workmen,  and 
painfully  on  the  crumbling  and  fearful  descent 
we  have  described,  he  little  thought  that  that  spot 
would,  a  few  years  after,  become  the  scene  of  a 
catastrophe  affecting  in  the  most  powerful  de- 
gree the  interests  of  his  future  life.  Our  young 
traveller  put  up  his  horse  at  a  small  inn  bearing 
the  Westborough  arms,  and  situated  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  park  gates.  Now  that  he  was 
so  near  his  mistress — now  that  less  than  an 
hour,  nay,  than  the  fourth  part  of  an  hour, 
might  place  him  before  her,  and  decide  his  fate, 
his  heart,  which  had  hitherto  sustained  him, 
grew    faint,    and    presented,    first    fear,    then 
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anxiety,  and,  at  last,  despondency  to  his  ima- 
gination and  forebodings. 

"  At  all  events,"  said  he,  "  I  will  see  her 
alone  before  I  will  confer  with  her  artful  and 
proud  mother,  or  her  cipher  of  a  father.  I  wiJl 
then  tell  her  all  my  history,  and  open  to  her  all 
my  secrets :  I  will  only  conceal  from  her  my 
present  fortunes,  for  even  if  rumour  should  have 
informed  her  of  them,  it  will  be  easy  to  give  the 
report  no  sanction  ;  I  have  a  right  to  that  trial. 
When  she  is  convinced  that,  at  least,  neither 
my  birth  nor  character  can  disgrace  her,  I 
shall  see  if  her  love  can  enable  her  to  overlook 
my  supposed  poverty,  and  to  share  my  uncer- 
tain lot.  If  so,  there  will  be  some  triumph  in 
undeceiving  her  error  and  rewarding  her  gene- 
rosity :  if  not,  I  shall  be  saved  from  involving 
my  happiness  with  that  of  one  who  looks  only 
to  my  worldly  possessions.  I  owe  it  to  her,  it 
is  true,  to  shew  her  that  I  am  no  low-born  pre- 
tender ;  but  I  owe  it  also  to  myself  to  ascertain 
if  my  own  individual  qualities  are  sufficient  to 
gain  her  hand." 

Fraught  with  these  ideas,  which  were  natural 
enough  to  a  man  whose  personal  beauty  had 
received  such  universal  homage  as  Clarence's 
had — whose  peculiar  circumstances   were    well 
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calculated  to  make  him  feel  rather  soured  and 
suspicious,  and  whose  pride  had  been  severely 
wounded  by  the  contempt  with  which  his  letter 
had  been  treated — Clarence  walked  into  the 
park,  and,  hovering  around  the  house,  watched 
and  waited  that  opportunity  of  addressing  Lady 
Flora,  which  he  trusted  her  habits  of  walking 
would  afford  him  ;  but  hours  rolled  away,  the 
evening  set  in,  and  Lady  Flora  had  not  once 
quitted  the  house. 

More  disappointed  and  sick  at  heart  than  he 
liked  to  confess,  Clarence  returned  to  his  inn, 
took  his  solitary  meal,  and  strolHng  once  more 
into  the  park,  watched  beneath  the  windows  till 
midnight,  endeavouring  to  guess  which  were  the 
casements  of  her  apartments,  and  feeling  his 
heart  beat  high  at  every  light  which  flashed  forth, 
and  disappeared,  and  every  form  which  flitted 
across  the  windows  of  the  great  staircase.  Little 
did  Lady  Flora,  as  she  sat  in  her  room  alone, 
and  in  tears,  mused  over  Clarence"'s  fancied 
worthlessness  and  infidelity,  and  told  her  heart 
again  and  again  that  she  loved  no  more  —  little 
did  she  know  whose  eye  kept  vigils  without,  or 
whose  feet  brushed  away  the  rank  dews  beneath 
her  windows,  or  whose  thoughts,  though  not  al- 
together unmingled  with  reproach,  were  rivetted 
N  3 
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with  all  the  ardour  of  a  young  and  first  love 
upon  her. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Linden  that  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  personally  pleading  his  suit ;  his 
altered  form  and  faded  countenance  would  at 
least  have  insured  a  hearing  and  an  interest  for 
his  honest  though  somewhat  haughty  sincerity  ; 
but  though  that  day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next, 
were  passed  in  the  most  anxious  and  unremitting 
vigilance,  Clarence  only  once  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Lady  Flora,  and  then  she  was  one  amidst  a 
large  party ;  and  Clarence,  fearful  of  a  prema- 
ture and  untimely  discovery,  was  forced  to  retire 
into  the  thicknesses  of  the  park,  and  lose  the 
solitary  reward  of  his  watches  almost  as  soon  as 
he  had  won  it. 

Wearied  and  racked  by  his  suspense,  and 
despairing  of  obtaining  any  favourable  opportu- 
nity for  an  interview,  without  such  a  request, 
Clarence  at  last  resolved  to  write  to  Lady  Flora, 
entreating  her  assent  to  a  meeting,  in  which  he 
pledged  himself  to  clear  up  all  that  had  hitherto 
seemed  doubtful  in  his  conduct  or  mysterious 
in  his  character.  Though  respectful,  urgent, 
and  bearing  the  impress  of  truth  and  feeling, 
the  tone  of  the  letter  was  certainly  that  of  a  man 
who  conceived  he  had  a  right  to  a  httle  resent- 
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ment  for  the  past,  and  a  little  confidence  for  the 
future.  It  was  what  might  well  be  written  by 
one  who  imagined  his  affection  had  once  been  re- 
turned, but  would  as  certainly  have  been  deem- 
ed very  presumptuous  by  a  lady  who  thought 
that  the  affection  itself  was  a  liberty. 

Having  penned  this  epistle,  the  next  care  was 
how  to  convey  it.  After  much  deliberation,  it 
was  at  last  committed  to  the  care  of  a  little  girl, 
the  daughter  of  the  lodge-keeper,  whom  Lady 
Flora  thrice  a  week  personally  instructed  in  the 
mysteries  of  spelling,  reading,  and  calligraphy. 
With  many  injunctions  to  deliver  the  letter  only 
to  the  hands  of  the  beautiful  teacher,  Clarence 
ti-usted  his  dispatches  to  the  little  scholar,  and, 
^vith  a  trembling  frame,  and  wistful  eye,  watched 
Susan  take  her  road,  with  her  green  satchel  and 
her  shining  cheeks,  to  the  great  house. 

One  hour,  two  hours,  three  hours,  passed,  and 
the  messenger  had  not  returned.  Restless  and 
impatient,  Clarence  walked  back  to  his  inn,  and 
had  not  been  there  many  minutes  before  a  ser- 
vant, in  the  Westborough  livery,  appeared  at 
the  door  of  the  humble  hostel,  and  left  the  fol- 
lowing letter  for  his  perusal  and  gratification. 
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«*  Sir, 
"  The  letter  intended  for  my  daughter,  has 
just  been  given  to  me  by  Lady  Westborough. 
I  know  not  what  gave  rise  to  the  language,  or 
the  very  extraordinary  request  for  a  clandestine 
meeting,  which  youhave  thought  proper  to  address 
to  Lady  Flora  Ardenne  ;  but  you  will  allow  me 
to  observe,  that  if  you  intended  to  confer  upon 
my  daughter  the  honour  of  a  matrimonial  pro- 
posal, she  fully  concurs  with  me  and  her  mother 
in  the  negative  which  I  feel  necessitated  to  put 
upon  your  oblighig  offer. 

"I  need  not  add,  that  all  correspondence  with 
my  daughter  must  close  here.  I  have  the  honour 
to  be, 

«  Sir, 

*'  Your  very  obedient  servant, 

"  Westboeough.'" 
"  Westborough  Park. 
"  To  Clarence  Linden,  Esq." 

Had  Clarence's  blood  been  turned  to  fire,  his 
veins  could  not  have  swelled  and  burnt  with  a 
fiercer  heat  than  they  did,  as  he  read  the  above 
letter — a  masterpiece,  perhaps,  in  the  line  of 

what  may   be  termed   the  "  d d   civil"  of 

epistolary  favours. 


[ 
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"  Insufferable  arrogance  !"  he  muttered  within 
his  teeth.  "  I  will  live  to  pay  this.  Perfidious, 
unfeeling  woman — what  an  escape  I  have  had  of 
her  ! — Now,  now,  I  am  on  the  world,  and 
alone,  thank  Heaven.  I  will  accept  Aspeden's 
offer,  and  leave  this  country  ;  when  I  return,  it 
shall  not  be  as  a  humble  suitor  to  Lady  Flora 
Ardenne.  Pish  ! — how  the  name  sickens  me : 
but  come,  I  have  a  father— at  least  a  nominal 
one.  He  is  old  and  weak,  and  may  die  before 
I  return.  I  will  see  him  once  more,  and  then, 
heigh  for  Italy  !  Oh  !  I  am  so  happy — so 
happy  at  my  freedom  and  escape.  What, 
ho  I — waiter — my  horse,  instantly  T 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


"  hucr — What  has  thy  father  done  ? 
Beat. — What  have  I  done  ? 
Am  I  not  innocent  ?" 

The  Cenci. 


The  twilight  was  darkening  slowly  over  a 
room  of  noble  dimensions,  and  costly  fashion. 
Although  it  was  the  height  of  summer,  a  low 
fire  burnt  in  the  grate  ;  and,  stretching  his 
hands  over  the  feeble  flame,  an  old  man,  of 
about  sixty,  sate  in  an  arm  chair,  curiously 
carved  with  armorial  bearings.  The  dim,  yet 
fitful  flame  cast  its  upward  light  upon  a 
countenance,  stern,  haughty,  and  repellant, 
where  the  passions  of  youth  and  manhood  had 
dug  themselves  graves  in  many  an  iron  line  and 
deep  furrow ;  the  forehead,  though  high,  was 
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narrow  and  compressed — the  brows  sullenly 
overhung  the  eyes,  and  the  nose,  which  was 
singularly  prominent  and  decided,  age  had  sharp- 
ened, and  brought  out,  as  it  were,  till  it  gave  a 
stubborn  and  very  forbidden  expression  to  the 
more  sunken  features  over  which  it  rose  with 
exaggerated  dignity.  Two  bottles  of  wine,  a 
few  dried  preserves,  and  a  water  glass,  richly 
chased  and  ornamented  with  gold,  showed  that 
the  inmate  of  the  apartment  had  passed  the  hour 
of  the  principal  repast,  and  his  loneliness,  at  a 
time  usually  social,  seemed  to  indicate  that 
few  olive  branches  were  accustomed  to  over- 
shadow his  table. 

The  windows  of  the  dining-room  reached  to 
the  ground,  and  without,  the  closing  light  just 
enabled  one  to  see  a  thick  copse  of  wood,  which, 
at  a  very  brief  interval  of  turf,  darkened  imme- 
diately opposite  the  house.  While  the  old  man 
was  thus  bending  over  the  fire,  and  conning  his 
evening  contemplations,  a  figure  stole  from  the 
copse  we  have  mentioned,  and  approaching  the 
window,  looked  pryingly  into  the  apartment ; 
then  with  a  noiseless  hand  it  opened  the  spring 
of  the  casement,  which  was  framed  on  a  pecu- 
liar and  old-fashioned  construction,  that  required 
a  practised    and  familiar  touch — entered  the 
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apartment,  and  crept  on,  silent  and  unperceived 
by  the  inhabitant  of  the  room,  till  it  paused  and 
stood  motionless,  with  folded  arms,  scarce  three 
steps  behind  the  high  back  of  the  old  man's 
chair. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  latter  moved  from  his 
position,  and  slowly  rose ;  the  abruptness  with 
which  he  turned,  brought  the  dark  figure  of 
the  intruder  full  and  suddenly  before  him  ;  he 
started  back,  and  cried,  in  an  alarmed  tone — 
"  Who  is  there  ?'' 

The  stranger  made  no  reply. 

The  old  man,  in  a  voice  in  which  anger  and 
pride  mingled  with  fear,  repeated  the  question. 
The  figure  advanced,  dropped  the  cloak  in 
which  it  was  wrapt,  and  presenting  the  features 
of  Clarence  Linden,  said,  in  a  low  but  clear 
tone, 

"  Your  son  !" 

The  old  man  dropped  his  hold  of  the  bell-rope, 
which  he  had  just  before  seized,  and  leaned  as  if 
for  support  against  the  oak  wainscoat ;  Clarence 
approached. 

"  Yes  !"  said  he,  mournfully,  "  your  unfor- 
tunate, your  offending,  but  your  guiltless  son. 
More  than  five  years  I  have  been  banished  from 
your  house ;   I  have  been  thrown,  while  yet  a 
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boy,  without  friends,  without  guidance,  without 
name  upon  the  wide  world,  and  to  the  mercy  of 
chance.  I  come  now  to  you  as  a  man,  claiming 
no  assistance,  and  uttering  no  reproach,  but  to 
tell  you  that  him  whom  an  earthly  father  re- 
jected, God  has  preserved  ;  that  without  one 
unworthy  or  debasing  act,  I  have  won  for  my- 
self the  friends  who  support,  and  the  wealth 
which  dignifies  (since  it  renders  independent) 
life.  Through  all  the  disadvantages  I  have 
struggled  against,  I  have  preserved,  unim- 
paired, my  honour,  and  unsullied  my  conscience ; 
you  have  disowned,  but  you  might  have  claimed 
me  without  shame.      Father,  these  hands  are 


pure ! 

A  strong  and  evident  emotion  shook  the  old 
nian"'s  frame.  He  raised  himself  to  his  full 
height,  which  was  still  tall  and  commanding, 
and,  in  a  voice,  the  natural  harshness  of  which 
was  rendered  yet  more  repellant  by  passion, 
replied,  **  Boy !  your  presumption  is  insuf- 
ferable. What  to  me  is  your  wretched  fate? 
Go — go — go  to  your  miserable  mother  ;  find 
her  out — claim  kindred  there ;  live  together, 
toil  together,  rot  together ;  but  come  not  to  me — 
disgrace  to  my  house — ask  not  admittance  to 
my  affections ;  the  law  may  give  you  my  name, 
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Ixit  sooner  would  I  be  torn  piece-meal  than  own 
your  right  to  it.  If  you  want  money,  name  the 
sum,  take  it ;  cut  up  my  fortune  to  shreds — seize 
my  property  —  revel  on  it —  but  come  not  here. 
This  house  is  sacred ;  pollute  it  not :  I  disown 
you ;  I  discard  you  ;  I  —  ay,  I  detest  —  I 
loathe  you  !" 

,  And  with  these  words,  which  came  forth  as 
if  heaved  from  the  inmost  heart  of  the  speaker, 
who  shook  with  the  fury  he  endeavoured  to 
stifle,  he  fell  back  into  his  chair,  and  fixed  his 
eyes,  which  glared  fearfully  through  the  in- 
creasing darkness  upon  Linden,  who  stood, 
high,  erect,  and  sorrowfully  before  him  ! 

*'  Unhappy  old  man  !"  said  Clarence :  "  have 
not  the  years  which  have  seared  your  form 
and  whitened  your  locks,  brought  some  meek- 
ness to  your  rancour,  some  mercy  to  your 
injustice,  for  one  whose  only  crime  against  you 
seems  to  have  been  his  birth.  But  I  said  I 
came  not  to  reproach — nor  do  I.  Many  a 
bitter  hour,  many  a  pang  of  shame,  and  morti- 
fication, and  misery,  which  have  made  scars 
in  my  heart  that  will  never  wear  away,  my 
wrongs  have  cost  me — but  let  them  pass.  Let 
them  not  swell  your  future  and  last  account 
whenever  it  be  required.     I  am  about  to  leave 
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this  country,  with  a  heavy  and  foreboding  heart ; 
we  may  never  meet  again  on  earth.  I  have  no 
longer  any  wish,  any  chance  of  resuming  the 
name  you  have  deprived  me  of.  I  shall  never 
thrust  myself  on  your  relationship,  or  cross 
your  view.  Lavish  your  wealth  upon  him 
whom  you  have  placed  so  immeasurably  above 
me  in  your  affections.  But,  I  have  not  de- 
served your  curse,  father;  give  me  your  bless- 
ing, and  let  me  depart  in  peace." 

"  Peace  !  and  what  peace  have  I  had  ?  what 
respite  from  gnawing  shame,  the  foulness  and 
leprosy  of  humiliation  and  reproach,  since  — 
since — ?  But  this  is  not  your  fault,  you  say  : 
no,  no — it  is  another's ;  and  you  are  only  the 
mark  of  my  stigma,  my  disgrace,  not  its  per- 
petrator. Ha  !  a  nice  distinction,  truly.  My 
blessing,  you  say  !  Come,  kneel ;  kneel,  boy,  and 
have  it  1" 

Clarence  approached,  and  stood  bending  and 
bareheaded  before  his  father,  but  he  knelt  not. 

"  Why  do  you  not  kneel  ?"  cried  the  old 
man,  vehemently. 

'*  It  is  the  attitude  of  the  injurer,  not  of  tbe 
injured  !"  said  Clarence,  firmly. 

"Injured! — insolent  reprobate  —  Is  it  not  I 
who  am  injured  ?    Do  you  not  read  it  in  my 
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brow — here,  here  ?"  and  the  old  man  struck  his 
clenched  hand  violently  against  his  temples. 
"Was  I  not  injured" — (he  continued,  sinking 
his  voice  into  a  key  unnaturally  low)  — '*  did  I 
not  trust  implicitly  ? — did  I  not  give  up  my  heart 
without  suspicion? — was  I  not  duped  deliciously? 
— was  I  not  kind  enough,  blind  enough,  fool 
enough — and  was  I  not  betrayed— damnably, 
filthily  betrayed?  But  that  was  no  injury. 
Was  not  my  old  age  turned  into  a  drought, 
a  sapless  tree,  a  poisoned  spring? — were  not 
my  days  made  a  curse  to  me,  and  my  nights 
a  torture  ? — was  I  not,  am  I  not,  a  mock,  and  a 
bye-word,  and  a  miserable,  impotent,  unavenged 
old  man?  Injured  !— But  this  is  no  injury!  — 
Boy,  boy,  what  are  your  wrongs  to  mine !" 

"  Father !""  cried  Clarence,  deprecatingly, 
"  I  am  not  the  cause  of  your  wrongs  :  is  it  just 
that  the  innocent  should  suffer  for  the  guilty  ?" 

"  Speak  not  in  that  voice  T  cried  the  old  man 
— "  that  voice  !  —  fie,  fie  on  it.  Hence  ! 
away  ! — away,  boy  ! — why  tarry  you  ? — My  son, 
and  have  that  voice  ? — Pooh,  you  are  rwt  my  son. 
Ha,  ha ! — my  son  !" 

"  What  am  I,  then  ^"^  said  Clarence,  sooth- 
ingly ;   for  he  was  shocked  and  grieved,  rather 
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than  irritated,  by  a  wrath  which  partook  so 
strongly  of  insanity. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  cried  the  father — "  I  will 
tell  you  what  you  are — you  are  my  curse  !" 

"  Farewell  ['^  said  Clarence,  much  agitated, 
and  retiring  to  the  window  by  which  he  had 
entered ;  "  may  your  heart  never  smite  you  for 
your  cruelty  !  Farewell ! — may  the  blessing 
you  have  withheld  from  me  be  with  you  !" 

"  Stop ! — stay  !""  cried  the  father  ;  for  his 
fury  was  checked  for  one  moment,  and  his 
nature,  fierce  as  it  was,  relented :  but  Clarence 
was  already  gone,  and  the  miserable  old  man  was 
left  alone  to  darkness,  and  solitude,  and  the 
passions  which  can  make  a  hell  of  the  human 
heart ! 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


"  Sed  quas  praeclara,  et  prospera  tanti, 
Ut  rebus  laetis  par  sit  mensura  malonun." 

JUVEKAL. 


We  are  now  transported  to  a  father  and  a 
son  of  a  very  different  stamp. 

It  was  about  the  hour  of  one,  p.  m.,  when 
-the  door  of  Mr.  Vavasour  Mordaunt's  study 
was  thrown  open,  and  the  servant  announced 
Mr.  Brown. 

"  Your  servant,  Sir — your  servant,  Mr. 
Henry,^  said  the  itinerant,  bowing  low  to  the 
two  gentlemen  thus  addressed.  The  former, 
Mr.  Vavasour  Mordaunt,  might  be  about  the 
same  age  as  Linden's  father.  A  shrewd,  sen- 
sible, ambitious  man  of  the  world,  he  had  made 
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his  way  from  the  state  of  a  younger  brother, 
with  no  fortune  and  very  little  interest,  to  consi- 
derable wealth,  besides  the  property  he  had 
acquired  by  law,  and  to  a  degree  of  considera- 
tion for  general  influence  and  personal  ability, 
which,  considering  he  had  no  official  or  parlia- 
mentary rank,  very  few  of  his  equals  enjoyed. 
Persevering,  steady,  crafty,  and  possessing,  to 
an  eminent  degree,  that  happy  art  of  '  canting' 
which  is  the  great  secret  of  earning  character  and 
consequence  in  England,  the  rise  and  reputa- 
tion of  Mr.  Vavasour  Mordaunt  appeared  less  to 
be  wondered  at  than  envied  ;  yet,  even  envy  was 
only  for  those  who  could  not  look  beyond  the 
surface  of  things.  He  was  at  heart  an  anxious 
and  unhappy  man.  The  evil  we  do  in  the 
world  is  often  paid  back  in  the  bosom  of  home. 
Mr.  Vavasour  Mordaunt  was,  like  Crauford, 
what  might  be  termed  a  mistaken  utilitarian  : 
he  had  lived  utterly  and  invariably  for  self;  but 
instead  of  uniting  self-interest  with  the  interest 
of  others,  he  considered  them  as  perfectly  in- 
compatible ends.  But  character  was  among  the 
greatest  of  all  objects  to  him  ;  so  that,  though 
he  had  rarely  deviated  into  what  might  fairly 
be  termed  a  virtue,  he  had  never  transgressed 
what  might  rigidly  be  called  a  propriety.     He 
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had  not  the  genius,  the  wit,  the  moral  audacity 
of  Crauford :  he  could  not  have  indulged  in  one 
offence  with  impunity,  by  a  mingled  courage 
and  hypocrisy  in  veiling  others — he  was  the 
slave  of  the  formula  which  Crauford  subjugated 
to  himself.  He  was  only  so  far  resembling 
Crauford  as  one  man  of  the  world  resembles 
another  in  selfishness  and  dissimulation  :  he 
could  be  dishonest,  not  villanous,  much  less  a 
villain  upon  system.  He  was  a  canter,  Crauford 
an  hypocrite:  his  uttered  opinions  were,  like 
Crauford's,  differing  from  his  conduct ;  but  he 
believed  the  truth  of  the  former  even  while 
sinning  in  the  latter :  he  canted  so  sincerely 
that  the  tears  came  in  his  eyes  when  he  spoke. 
Never  was  there  a  man  more  exemplary  in 
words :  people  who  departed  from  him  went 
away  impressed  with  the  idea  of  an  excess 
of  honour — a  plethora  of  conscience.  "  It  was 
almost  a  pity,"  said  they,  "  that  Mr.  Vavasour 
was  so  romantic ;"  and  thereupon  they  named 
him  as  executor  to  their  wills,  and  guar- 
dian to  their  sons.  None  but  he  could  have 
carried  the  law-suit  against  Mordaunt,  and  lost 
nothing  in  reputation  by  it.  But  there  was 
something  so  specious,  so  ostensibly  fair  in 
his  manner  and  words,    while  he  was  ruining 
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Mordaunt,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  sup- 
pose he  was  actuated  by  the  purest  motives, 
the  most  holy  desire  for  justice — not  for  himself, 
he  said,  for  he  was  old,  and  already  rich  enough, 
but  for  his  son.  From  that  son  came  the  pu- 
nishment of  all  his  offences — the  black  drop  at 
the  bottom  of  a  bowl,  seemingly  so  sparkling. 
To  him,  as  the  father  grew  old,  and  desirous  of 
quiet,  Vavasour  had  transferred  all  his  selfish- 
ness, as  if  to  a  securer  and  more  durable  firm. 
The  child,  when  young,  had  been  singularly 
handsome  and  intelligent;  and  Vavasour,  as  he 
toiled  and  toiled  at  his  ingenious  and  graceful 
cheateries,  pleased  himself  with  anticipating  the 
importance  and  advantages  the  heir  to  his  la- 
bours would  enjoy.  For  that  son  he  certainly 
had  persevered  more  arduously  than  otherwise 
he  might  have  done  in  the  lawsuit,  of  the  justice 
of  which  he  better  satisfied  the  -world  than  his 
own  breast ;  for  that  son  he  rejoiced  as  he  looked 
aromid  the  stately  halls  and  noble  domain  from 
which  the  rightful  possessor  had  been  driven ; 
for  that  son  he  extended  economy  into  penuri- 
ousness,  and  hope  into  anxiety  ;  and,  too  old  to 
expect  jnuch  more  from  the  world  himself,  for 
that  son  he  anticipated,  with  a  wearing  and  fe- 
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verish  fancy,  whatever  wealth  could   purchase, 
beauty  win,  or  intellect  command. 

But  as  if,  like  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  there  was 
something  in  Mordaunt  Court  which  contained 
a  penalty  and  a  doom  for  the  usurper,  no 
sooner  had  Vavasour  possessed  himself  of  his 
kinsman's  estate,  than  the  prosperity  of  his  life 
dried  and  withered  away,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  in 
a  single  night.  His  son,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
fell  from  a  scaffold,  on  which  the  workmen  were 
making  some  extensive  alterations  in  the  old 
house,  and  became  a  cripple  and  a  valetudinarian 
for  life.  But  still  Vavasour,  always  of  a  sanguine 
temperament,  cherished  a  hope  that  surgical 
assistance  might  restore  him  :  from  place  to  place, 
from  professor  to  professor,  from  quack  to  quack, 
he  carried  the  unhappy  boy,  and  as  each  remedy 
failed,  he  was  only  the  more  impatient  to  devise 
a  new  one.  But  as  it  was  the  mind  as  well  as 
person  of  his  son  in  which  the  father  had  stored 
up  his  ambition ;  so,  in  despite  of  this  fearful 
accident,  and  the  wretched  health  by  which  it 
was  followed,  Vavasour  never  suffered  his  son  to 
rest  from  the  tasks,  and  tuitions,  and  lectures  of 
the  various  masters  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
The  poor  boy,  it  is  true,  deprived  of  physical 
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exertion,  and  naturally  of  a  serious  and  applica- 
tive disposition,  required  very  little  urging  to 
second  his  father's  wishes  for  his  mental  im- 
provement ;  and  as  the  tutors  were  all  of  the 
orthodox  university  calibre,  who  imagine  that 
there  is  no  knowledge  (but  vanity)  in  any  other 
works  than  those  in  which  their  own  education 
has  consisted  ;  so  Henry  Vavasour  became  at 
once  the  victor  and  victim  of  Bentleys  and 
Scaligers,  word-weighers  and  metre-scanners, 
till,  utterly  ignorant  of  every  thing  which  could 
have  softened  his  temper,  dignified  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  reconciled  him  to  his  lot,  he  was  sink- 
ing fast  into  the  grave,  soured  by  incessant  pain 
into  niorosity,  envy,  and  bitterness ;  exhausted 
by  an  unwholesome  and  useless  application  to 
unprofitable  studies ;  the  best  scholar  (as  it  is 
termed),  with  the  worst  regulated  and  worst  in- 
formed mind  of  almost  any  of  his  cotemporaries, 
equal  to  himself  in  the  advantages  of  ability, 
original  goodness  of  disposition,  and  the  costly 
and  profuse  expenditure  of  education. 

But  the  vain  father,  as  he  heard,  on  all  sides, 

of  his  son's  talents,  saw  nothing  sinister  in  their 

direction ;  and  though  the  poor  boy  grew  daily 

more    contracted    in    mind,    and    broken    in 

o  S 
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frame,  Vavasour  yet  hugged  more  and  more 
closely  to  his  breast  the  hope  of  ultimate  cure  for 
the  latter,  and  future  glory  for  the  former.  So 
he  went  on  heaping  money,  and  extending  acres, 
and  planting,  and  improving,  and  building,  and 
hoping,  and  anticipating,  for  one  at  whose  very 
feet  the  grave  was  already  dug,  and  the  shroud 
laid. 

But  we  left  Mr.  Brown  in  the  study,  making 
his  bow  and  professions  of  service  to  Mr.  Vava- 
sour Mordaunt  and  his  son. 

"  Good  day,  honest  Brown,"  said  the  former, 
a  middle  sized  and  rather  stout  man,  with  a  well 
powdered  head,  and  a  sharp,  shrewd,  and  very 
sallow  countenance ;  "  good  day  —  Have  you 
brought  any  of  the  foreign  liqueurs  you  spoke 
of,  for  Mr.  Henry  .?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  some  curiously  fine  eau  (Tor 
and  liqueurs  de  iles^  besides  the  marasquino  and 
cura^oa.  The  late  Lady  Waddilove  honoured 
my  taste  in  these  matters  with  her  especial 
approbation." 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Vavasour,  turning  to 
his  son,  who  lay  extended  on  the  couch  reading, 
not  the  Prometheus,  (that  most  noble  drama 
ever  created,)  but  tfte  rwtes  upon  if — "  my  dear 
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boy,  as  you  are  fond  of  liqueurs^  I  desired 
Brown  to  get  you  some  peculiarly  fine ; 
perhaps — " 

"  Pish  !"  said  the  son,  fretfully  interrupting 
him,  **  do,  I  beseech  you,  take  your  hand  off 
my  shoulder.  See  now,  you  have  made  me  lose 
my  place.  I  really  do  wish  you  would  leave 
me  alone  for  one  moment  in  the  day." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Henry,"  said  the  father, 
looking  reverently  on  the  Greek  characters, 
which  his  son  preferred  to  the  newspaper.  "  It 
is  very  vexatious,  I  own ;  but  do  taste  these 
liqueurs.  Dr.  Lukewarm  said,  you  might  have 
every  thing  you  liked — " 

"  But  quiet !"  muttered  the  cripple. 

"  I  assure  you,  Sir,"  said  the  wandering 
merchant,  "  that  they  are  excellent :  allow  me, 
Mr.  Vavasour  Mordaunt,  to  ring  for  a  cork- 
screw. I  really  do  think.  Sir,  that  Mr.  Henry 
looks  much  better — I  declare  he  has  quite  a 
colour." 

"  No,  indeed  !"  said  Vavasour,  eagerly. 
"  Well,  it  seems  to  me^  too,  that  he  is  getting 

better.     I  intend  him  to  try  Mr.  E 's  patent 

collar,  in  a  day  or  two ;  but  that  will  in  some 
measure  prevent  his  reading.  A  great  pity; 
for  I  am  very  anxious  that  he  should  lose  no 
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time  in  his  studies  just  at  present.     He  goes  to 
Cambridge  in  October." 

"  Indeed,  Sir.  Well,  he  will  set  the  town 
in  a  blaze,  I  guess,  Sir !  Every  body  says 
what  a  fine  scholar  Mr.  Henry  is — even  in  the 
servants'  hall !" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Vavasour,  gratified,  even  by 
this  praise,  "  he  is  clever  enough,  Brown  ;  and, 
what  is  more,  (and  here  Vavasour's  look  grew 
sanctified,)  he  is  good  enough.  His  principles 
do  equal  hcnumr  to  his  head  and  heart.  He 
would  be  no  son  of  mine,  if  he  were  not  as 
much  the  gentleman  as  the  scholar.'" 

The  youth  lifted  his  heavy  and  distorted  face 
from  his  book,  and  a  sneer  raised  his  lip  for  a 
moment;  but  a  sudden  spasm  of  pain  seizing 
him,  the  expression  changed,  and  Vavasour, 
whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  hastened  to 
his  assistance. 

"  Throw  open  the  window ;  Brown,  ring  the 
bell— call— ^ 

"  Pooh,  father,""  cried  the  boy,  with  a  sharp, 
angry  voice,  "  I  am  not  going  to  die  yet,  or 
faint  either ;  but  it  is  all  your  fault.  If  you 
will  have  those  odious,  vulgar  people  here  for 
your  own  pleasure,  at  least  suffer  me  another 
day  to  retire." 
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"  My  son,  my  son  !"  said  the  grieved  father, 
in  reproachful  anger,  "  it  was  my  anxiety  to 
give  you  some  trifling  enjoyment  that  brought 
Brown  here — you  must  be  sensible  of  that !" 

"  You  tease  me  to  death,"  grumbled  the 
peevish  unfortunate. 

«  Well,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  «  shall  I 
leave  the  bottles  here  ?  or  do  you  please  that 
I  should  give  them  to  the  butler  ?  I  see  that  I 
am  displeasing  and  troublesome  to  Mr.  Henry ; 
but  as  my  worthy  friend  and  patroness,  the  late 
Lady-" 

*'  Go — go — honest  Brown  !"  said  Vavasour, 
(who  desired  every  man's  good  word) — "  go, 
and  give  the  liqueurs  to  Preston.  Mr.  Henry 
is  extremely  sorry  that  he  is  too  unwell  to  see 
you  now ;  and  I — I  have  the  heart  of  a  father 
for  his  sufferings." 

Mr.  Brown  withdrew.  "  *  Odious  and  vul- 
gar,' "  said  he  to  himself,  in  a  little  fury — for 
Mr.  Brown  peculiarly  valued  himself  on  his 
gentility — "  '  odious  and  vulgar  !'  To  think  of 
his  little  lordship  uttering  such  shameful  words  I 
However,  I  will  go  into  the  steward's  room,  and 
abuse  him  there.  But,  I  suppose,  I  shall  get 
no  dinner  in  this  house — no,  not  so  much  as  a 
crust  of  bread ;  for  while  the  old  gentleman  is 
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launching  out  into  such  prodigious  expenses  on 
a  great  scale — making  heathenish  temples,  and 
spoiling  the  fine  old  house  with  his  new  picture 
gallery  and  nonsense — he  is  so  close  in  small 
matters,  that  I  warrant  not  a  candle-end  escapes 
him  — griping,  and  pinching,  and  squeezing  with 
one  hand,  and  scattering  money,  as  if  it  were 
dirt,  with  the  other — and  all  for  that  cross,  ugly, 
deformed,  little  whipper-snapper  of  a  son. 
'  Odious  and  vulgar,'  indeed  !  What  shocking 
language.  Mr.  Algernon  Mordaunt  would 
never  have  made  use  of  such  words,  I  know. 
And,  bless  me,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  wonder 
where  that  poor  gentleman  is — the  young  heir 
here  is  not  long  for  this  world,  I  can  see  ;  and 
who  knows  but  what  Mr.  Algernon  may  be  in 
great  distress ;  and,  I  am  sure,  as  far  as  four 
hundred  pounds,  or  even  a  thousand  or  two 
thousand,  go,  I  would  not  mind  lending  it  him, 
only  upon  the  post-obits  of  Squire  Vavasour 
and  his  hopeful.  I  like  doing  a  kind  thing ; 
and  Mr.  Algernon  was  always  very  good  to  me ; 
and  I  am  sure  I  don't  care  about  the  secu- 
rity, though  I  think  it  will  be  as  sure  as  six- 
pence ;  for  the  old  gentleman  must  be  past 
sixty,  and  the  young  one  is  the  worse  life  of 
the  two.     One  should  help  one  another — it  is 
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but  one's  duty  :  and  if  he  is  in  great  distress  he 
would  not  mind  a  handsome  premium.  Well, 
nobody  can  say  Morris  Brown  is  not  as  charit- 
able as  the  best  christian  breathing;  and,  as 
the  late  Lady  Waddilove  very  justly  observed, 
'  Brown,  believe  me,  a  prudent  risk  is  the 
surest  gain ! '  I  will  lose  no  time  in  finding 
the  late  squire  out." 

Muttering  over  these  reflections,  Mr.  Brown 
took  his  way  to  the  steward's  room. 


o5 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


"  Clar.—Uov,  two  kttets  ?" 

The  Lwer^s  Progreu. 


L£TT£B  FUOM  CLARENCE  LINDEN,  ESQ.,  TO  THE 
DUKE  OF  HAVERFIELD. 

"  Hotel ,  Calais. 

"  My  DEAR  Duke, 
"  After  your  kind  letter,  you  will  forgive  me 
for  not  having  called  upon  you  before  I  left 
England — for  you  have  led  me  to  hope  that  I 
may  dispense  with  ceremony  towards  you  ;  and, 
in  sad  and  sober  earnest,  I  was  in  no  mood  to 
visit  even  you  during  the  few  days  I  was  in 
London,  previous  to  my  departure.  Some 
French  philosopher  has  said  that,  '  the  best 
compliment  we  can  pay  our  friends,  when  in 
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Sickness  or  misfortune,  is  to  avoid  them.*  I  will 
not  say  how  far  I  disagree  with  this  sentiment : 
but  I  know  that  a  French  philosopher  will  be 
an  unanswerable  authority  with  you ;  and  so  I 
will  take  shelter  even  under  the  battery  of  an 
enemy. 

**  I  am  waiting  here  for  some  days,  in  expec- 
tation of  Lord  Aspeden's  arrival.  Sick  as  I  was 
of  England,  and  all  that  has  lately  occurred  to 
me  there,  I  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
leaving  it  sooner  than  my  chef  diplomatiqibe 
could  do  ;  and  I  amuse  myself  very  indifferently 
in  this  dull  town,  with  reading  all  the  morning, 
plays  all  the  evening,  and  dreams  of  my  hap- 
pier friends  all  the  night. 

"  And  so  you  are  sorry  that  I  did  not  destroy 
Lord  Borodaile.  My  dear  duke,  you  would 
have  been  much  more  sorry  if  I  had !  What 
could  you  then  have  done  for  a  living  Pasquin 
for  your  stray  lampoons  and  vagrant  sarcasms  ? 
Had  an  unfortunate  bullet  carried  away 

«  '  That  peer  of  England — ^pillar  of  the  state,' 

as  you  term  him,  pray  on  whom  could  '  Duke 
Humphrey  unfold  his  griefs .?' — Ah,  my  lord, 
better  as  it  is,  believe  me ;  and,  whenever  you 
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are  at  a  loss  for  a  subject  for  wit,  you  will  find 
cause  to  bless  my  forbearance,  and  congratulate 
yourself  upon  the  existence  of  its  object. 

*'  Dare  I  hope  that,  amidst  all  the  gaieties 
Mhich  court  you,  you  will  find  time  to  write  to 
me?  If  so,  you  shall  have  in  return  the  earliest 
intelligence  of  every  new  soprano,  and  the  most 
elaborate  criticisms  on  every  budding  figurante 
of  our  court. 

"  Have  you  met  TroUolop  lately — and  in 
what  new  pursuit  are  his  intellectual  energies 
engaged  ?  There,  you  see,  I  have  fairly  entrap- 
ped your  Grace  into  a  question,  which  common 
courtesy  will  oblige  you  to  answer. 
*'  Adieu,  ever, 

"  My  dear  Duke, 

"  Most  truly,  yours,"  &cc. 


LETTER  FEOM  THE  DUKE  OF  HAVERFIELD  TO 
CLARENCE  LINDEN,  ESQ. 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  mon  cher^  for  your 
letter,  though  it  was  certainly  less  amusing  and 
animated,  than  I  could  have  wished  it  for  your 
sake,  as  well  as  my  own  ;  yet  it  could  not  have 
been  more  welcomely  received,  had  it  been  as 
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witty  as  your  conversation  itself.  I  heard  that 
you  had  accepted  the  place  of  secretary  to  Lord 
Aspeden,  and  that  you  had  passed  through 
London  on  your  way  to  the  continent,  looking 
— (the  amiable  Callythorpe,  *  who  never  flat- 
ters,' is  ray  authority) — more  like  a  ghost  than 
yourself.  So  you  may  be  sure,  my  dear  Linden, 
that  I  Avas  very  anxious  to  be  convinced,  under 
your  own  hand,  of  your  carnal  existence. 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,  jmy  good  fellow,  and 
don't  imagine,  as  I  am  apt  to  do,  that  youth  is 
like  my  hunter.  Fearnought,  and  will  carry  you 
over  everything.  In  return  for  your  philoso- 
phical maxim,  I  will  give  you  another.  *  In  age, 
we  should  remember  that  we  have  been  young, 
and  in  youth,  that  we  are  to  he  old.' — Ehem  !  — 
am  I  not  profound  as  a  moralist  P  I  think  a 
few  such  sentences  would  become  my  long  face 
well ;  and,  to  say  truth,  I  am  tired  of  being 
witty — every  one  thinks  he  can  be  that — so  I 
will  borrow  Trollolop's  philosophy — take  snuff, 
wear  a  wig  out  of  curl,  and  grow  wise,  instead 
of  merry. 

*'  Apropos  of  TroUolop ;  let  me  not  forget 
that  you  honour  him  with  your  inquiries.  I 
saw  him  three  days  since,  and  he  asked  me  if  I 
had   been  impressed   lately  with  the  idea  vul- 
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garly  called  Clarence  Linden ;  and  he  then 
proceeded  to  inform  me  that  he  had  heard  the 
atoms  which  composed  your  frame  were  about 
to  be  resolved  into  a  new  form.  While  I  was 
knitting  my  brows  very  wisely  at  this  intelli- 
gence, he  passed  on  to  apprise  me  that  I  had 
neither  length,  breadth,  or  extension,  or  any 
thing  but  mind.  Flattered  by  so  delicate  a 
compliment  to  my  understanding,  I  yielded  my 
assent;  and  he  then  shifted  his  ground,  and 
told  me  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  mind 
— that  we  were  but  modifications  of  matter — and 
that,  in  a  word,  I  was  all  body.  I  took  advan- 
tage of  this  doctrine,  and  forthwith  removed  my 
modification  of  matter  from  his. 

"  Findlater  has  just  lost  his  younger  brother 
in  a  duel.  You  have  no  idea  how  shocking 
it    was.       Sir    Christopher,    one    day,    heard 

his   brother,   who  had  just   entered   the  

Dragoons,  ridiculed  for  his  want  of  spirit,  by 
Major  Elton,  who  professed  to  be  the  youth's 
best  friend — the  honest  heart  of  our  worthy 
baronet  was  shocked  beyond  measure  at  this 
perfidy,  and  the  next  time  his  brother  mentioned 
Elton's  name  with  praise,  out  came  the  story. 
You  may  guess  the  rest :  young  Findlater 
called  out  Elton,   who  shot  iiim  through  the 
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lungs  ! — *  I   did  it    for   the  best,*    cried   Sir 
Christopher. 

"  La  pauvre  petite  Meroninlle ! — What  an 
Ariadne  !  Just  as  I  was  thinking  to  play  the 
Bacchus  to  your  Theseus,  up  steps  an  old 
gentleman  from  Yorkshire,  who  hears  it  is 
fashionable  to  marry  les  bonas  rohas,  proposes 
honourable  matrimony,  and  deprives  me  and 
the  world  of  La  Meronville !  The  wedding 
took  place  on  Monday  last,  and  the  happy  pair 
set  out  to  their  seat  in  the  North.  Verily,  we 
shall  have  quite  a  new  race  in  the  next  genera- 
tion— I  expect  all  the  babes  will  skip  into  the 
world  with  a  pas  de  zephir,  singing  in  sweet 
trebles — 

"  '  Little  dancing  loves  we  are — 
Who  the  deuce  is  our  papa  ?' 

"  I  think  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
Lord  Borodaile  is  beginning  to  thaw — I  saw 
him  smile  the  other  day  !  Certainly,  we  are 
not  so  near  the  North  Pole  as  we  were  !  He  is 
going,  and  so  am  I,  in  the  course  of  the  autumn, 
to  your  old  friends,  the  Westboroughs.  Report 
says  that  he  is  un  peu  Spris  de  la  belle  Flore ; 
but,  then,  Report  is  such  a  liar  ! — For  my  own 
part,  I  always  contradict  her. 
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"  Tell  me  how  Lord  Aspeden's  flatteries  are 
received  in  Italy.  Somewhat  like  snow  in  that 
country,  I  should  imagine — more  surprising  than 
agreeable  !  I  eagerly  embrace  your  offer  of  cor- 
respondence, and  assure  you  that  there  are  few 
people  by  whose  friendship  I  conceive  myself  so 
much  honoured  as  by  yours.  You  will  believe 
this;  for  you  know  that,  like  Callythorpe,  I 
never  flatter. — Farewell  for  the  present. 
"  Sincerely  yours, 

"  Haveufield." 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


"  Q.  Eliz. — Shall  I  be  tempted  of  the  devil  thus  ? 
K.  Rich. — Ay,  if  the  devil  tempt  thee  to  do  good. 
Q.  Eliz — Shall  I  forget  myself  to  be  myself?" 

Shakspeake. 


It  wanted  one  hour  to  midnight,  as  Crauford 
walked  slowly  to  the  lonely  and  humble  street 
where  he  had  appointed  his  meeting  with  Glen- 
dower.  It  was  a  stormy  and  fearful  night.  The 
day  had  been  uncommonly  sultry,  and  as  it  died 
away,  thick  masses  of  cloud  came  labouring 
along  the  air,  which  lay  heavy  and  breathless,  as 
if  under  a  spell — as  if  in  those  dense  and  hag- 
gard vapours  the  rider  of  the  storm  sat,  like  an 
incubus,  upon  the  atmosphere  beneath,  and  para- 
lysed the  motion  and  wholesomeness  of  the  sleep- 
ing winds.  And  about  the  hour  of  twilight,  or 
rather  when  twilight  should  have  been,  instead 
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of  its  quiet  star,  from  one  obscure  comer  of  the 
heavens  flashed  a  solitary  gleam  of  lightning, 
lingered  a  moment, 

"  And  ere  a  man  had  power  to  say,  Behold  ! 
The  jaws  of  darkness  did  devour  it  up." 

But  then,  as  if  awakened  from  a  torpor  by  a  sig- 
nal universally  acknowledged,  from  the  courts 
and  quarters  of  heaven,  came,  blaze  after  blaze, 
and  peal  upon  peal,  the  light  and  voices  of  the 
Elements  when  they  walk  abroad.  The  rain  fell 
not :  all  was  dry  and  arid.  The  mood  of  Nature 
seemed  not  gentle  enough  for  tears,  and  the 
lightning,  livid  and  forked,  flashed  from  the 
sullen  and  motionless  clouds  with  a  deadly  fierce- 
ness, made  trebly  perilous  by  the  panting  drought 
and  stagnation  of  the  air.  The  streets  were 
empty  and  silent,  as  if  the  huge  city  had  been 
doomed  and  delivered  to  the  wrath  of  the  tem* 
pest — and  ever  and  anon  the  lightnings  paused 
upon  the  housetops,  shook  and  quivered  as  if 
meditating  their  stroke,  and  then,  baffled,  as  it 
were,  by  some  superior  and  guardian  agency, 
vanished  into  their  gloomy  tents,  and  made  their 
next  descent  from  some  opposite  comer  of  the 
skies. 

It  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  force  with 
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which  a  cherished  object  occupies  the  thoughts, 
and  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  human  mind  to 
itself,  the  slowness  and  unconsciousness  of  dan- 
ger with  which  Crauford,  a  man  luxurious  as 
well  as  naturally  timid,  moved  amidst  the  angry 
fires  of  heaven,  and  brooded,  undisturbed,  and 
sullenly  serene,  over  the  project  at  his  heart. 

"  A  rare  night  for  our  meeting,^  thought  he, 
"  I  suppose  he  will  not  fail  me.  Now  let  me  con 
over  my  task.  I  must  not  tell  him  all  yet.  Such 
babes  must  be  led  into  error  before  they  can 
walk — ^just  a  little  inkling  will  suffice — a  glimpse 
into  the  arcana  of  my  scheme.  Well,  it  is  indeed 
fortunate  that  I  met  him,  for  verily  I  am  sur- 
rounded with  danger,  and  a  very  little  delay  in 
the  assistance  I  am  forced  to  seek,  might  exalt 
me  to  a  higher  elevation  than  the  peerage." 

Such  was  the  meditation  of  this  man,  as,  with 
a  slow,  shuffling  walk,  characteristic  of  his  mind, 
he  proceeded  to  the  appointed  spot. 

A  cessation  of  unusual  length  in  the  series  of 
the  lightnings,  and  the  consequent  darkness, 
against  which  the  dull  and  scanty  lamps  vainly 
struggled,  prevented  Crauford  and  another 
figure,  approaching  from  the  opposite  quarter, 
seeing  each  other  till  they  almost  touched.-* 
Crauford  stopped  abruptly. 
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"  Is  it  you  ?"    said  he. 

"  It  is  a  man  who  has  outlived  fortune !"" 
•answered  Glendower,  in  the  exaggerated  and 
metaphorical  language  which  the  thoughts  of 
men  who  imagine  warmly,  and  are  excited 
powerfully,  so  often  assume. 

"  Then,"  rejoined  Crauford,  "  you  are  the 
more  suited  for  my  puqx)se.  A  little  urging  of 
necessity  behind,  is  a  marvellous  whetter  of  the 
appetite  to  danger  before. — He  !  he  !"  And  as 
he  said  this,  his  low,  chuckling  laugh  jarringly 
enough  contrasted  with  the  character  of  the 
night  and  his  companion. 

Glendower  replied  not :  a  pause  ensued  ;  and 
the  lightning,  which,  spreading  on  a  sudden 
from  east  to  west,  hung  over  the  city  a  burning 
and  ghastly  canopy,  shewed  the  face  of  each  to 
the  other,  working,  and  almost  haggard,  as  it 
was,  with  the  conception  of  dark  thoughts,  and 
rendered  wan  and  unearthly  by  the  spectral 
light  in  which  it  was  beheld.—'*  It  is  an  awful 
night ! "  said  Glendower. 

"  True,"  answered  Crauford — *'  a  very  awful 
night ;  but  we  are  all  safe  under  the  care  of 
Providence.  — Jesus  !  what  a  flash  !  —  Think 
you  it  is  a  favourable  opportunity  for  our  con- 
versation .?" 
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"  Why  not  ?"  said  Glendower ;  "  what 
have  tlie  thunders  and  wrath  of  Heaven  to  do 
with  us  ?" 

"  H — e — m  !  h — e — m  !  God  sees  all  things," 
rejoined  Crauford,  "  and  avenges  himself  on 
the  guilty  by  his  storms  !" 

*'  Ay ;  but  those  are  the  storms  of  the  heart ! 
I  tell  you  that  even  the  innocent  may  have  that 
within,  to  which  the  loudest  tempests  without 
are  peace  !  But  guilt,  yon  say — what  have  we 
to  do  with  guilt  ?" 

Crauford  hesitated,  and,  avoiding  any  reply 
to  this  question,  drew  Glendower's  arm  within 
his  own,  and,  in  a  low  half- whispered  tone 
said — 

"  Glendower,  survey  mankind ;  look  with  a 
pas'sionless  and  unprejudiced  eye  upon  the 
scene  which  moves  around  us :  what  do  you 
see  any  where  but  the  same  re-acted  and  eternal 
law  of  nature — all,  all  preying  upon  each  other  ? 
Or  if  there  be  a  solitary  individual  who  refrains, 
he  is  as  a  man  without  a  common  badge,  without 
a  marriage  garment,  and  the  rest  trample  him 
under  foot !  Glendower,  9/ou  are  such  a  man  ! 
Now  hearken,  I  will  deceive  you  not ;  I  honour 
you  too  much  to  beguile  you,  even  to  your  own 
good.     I  own  to  you,  fairly  and  at  once,  that 
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in  the  scheme  I  shall  unfold  to  you  there  may 
be  something  repugnant  to  the  faclitious  and 
theoretical  principles  of  education— sometliing 
hostile  to  the  prejudices,  though  not  to  the 
reasonings,  of  the  mind ;  but — " 

*'  Hold  !"  said  Glendower  abruptly,  pausing 
and  fixing  his  bold  and  searching  eye  upon  the 
tempter  ;  "  hold  ! — there  will  be  no  need  of 
argument  or  refinement  in  this  case :  tell  me  at 
once  your  scheme,  and  at  once  I  will  accept  or 
reject  it !" 

"  Gently,"  answered  Crauford  :  **  to  all 
deeds  of  contract  there  is  a  preamble.  Listen 
to  me  yet  farther :  when  I  have  ceased,  I  will 
listen  to  you.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  place  man 
in  cities — ^it  is  in  vain  that  you  fetter  him  with 
laws — it  is  in  vain  that  you  pour  into  his  mind 
the  light  of  an  imperfect  morality,  of  a  glim- 
mering wisdom,  of  an  ineffectual  religion :  in  all 
places  he  is  the  same — the  same  savage  and 
crafty  being,  who  makes  the  passions  which  rule 
himself  the  tools  of  his  conquest  over  others ! 
There  is  in  all  creation  but  one  evident  law — 
self-preservation  !  Split  it  as  you  like  into 
hairbreadths  and  atoms,  it  is  still  fundamentally 
and  essentially  unaltered.  Glendower,  that 
self-preservation  is  our  bond  now.     Of  myself  I 
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do  not  at  present  speak —  I  refer  only  to  you : 
self-preservation  commands  you  to  place  im- 
plicit confidence  in  me ;  it  impels  you  to  abjure 
indigence,  by  accepting  the  proposal  I  am  about 
to  make  to  you." 

*'  You,  as  yet,  speak  enigmas,"  said  Glen- 
dower  ;  "  but  they  are  sufficiently  clear  to  tell 
me,  their  sense  is  not  such  as  I  have  heard  you 
utter." 

"  You  are  right.  Truth  is  not  always  safe^ 
safe  either  to  others,  or  to  ourselves !  But  I 
bare  open  to  you  now  my  real  heart :  look  in  it — 
I  dare  to  say  that  you  will  behold  charity,  bene- 
volence, piety  to  God,  love  and  friendship  at 
this  moment  to  yourself;  but  I  own,  also,  that 
you  will  behold  there  a  determination — which,  to 
me,  seems  courage — not  to  be  the  only  idle 
being  in  the  world,  where  all  are  busy  ;  or, 
w^orse  still,  to  be  the  only  one  engaged  in  a 
perilous  and  uncertain  game,  and  yet  shunning 
to  employ  all  the  arts  of  which  he  is  master. 
I  will  own  to  you  that,  long  since,  had  I  been 
foolishly  inert,  I  should  have  been,  at  this 
moment,  more  penny  less  and  destitute  than 
youi'self.  I  live  happy,  respected,  wealthy !  I 
enjoy  in  their  widest  range  the  blessings  of  hfe. 
I   dispense  those   blessings    to   others.      Look 
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round  the  world — whose  name  stands  fairer 
than  mine  ?  whose  hand  relieves  more  of  human 
distresses?  whose  tongue  preaches  purer  doc- 
trines? None,  Glendower,  none.  I  offer  to 
you  means  not  dissimilar  to  those  I  have  chosen 
— fortunes  not  unequal  to  those  I  possess. 
Nothing  but  the  most  unjustifiable  fastidious- 
ness will  make  you  hesitate  to  accept  my  offer." 
.  *'  You  cannot  expect  that  I  have  met  you 
this  night  with  a  resolution  to  be  unjustifiably 
fastidious,"  said  Glendower,  with  a  hollow  and 
cold  smile. 

Crauford  did  not  immediately  answer,  for  he 
was  considering  whether  it  was  yet  the  time  for 
disclosing  the  important  secret.  While  he 
was  deliberating,  the  sullen  clouds  began  to 
break  from  their  suspense.  A  double  darkness 
gathered  around,  and  a  few  large  drops  fell  on 
the  ground  in  token  of  a  more  general  discharge 
about  to  follow  from  the  floodgates  of  heaven. 
The  two  men  moved  onward,  and  took  shelter 
under  an  old  arch. 

Crauford  first  broke  silence.  •'*  Hist,"  said 
he — "hist — do  you  hear  any  thing?" 

"  Yes !  I  heard  the  winds  and  the  rain,  and 
the  shaking  houses,  and  the  plashing  pavements, 
and  the  reeking  housetops  —nothing  more." 
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Looking  long  and  anxiously  around  to  certify 
himself  that  none  was  indeed  the  witness  of 
their  conference,  Crauford  approached  close  to 
Glendower,  and  laid  his  hand  heavily  upon  his 
arm.  At  that  moment  a  vivid  and  lengthened 
flash  of  lightning  shot  through  the  ruined  arch, 
and  gave  to  Crauford''s  countenance  a  lustre 
which  Glendower  almost  started  to  behold. 
That  face,  usually  so  smooth,  calm,  bright  in 
complexion,  and  almost  inexpressive  from  its 
extreme  composure,  now  agitated  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  and  tinged  by  the  ghastly 
light  of  the  skies,  became  literally  fearful.  The 
cold  blue  eye  glared  out  from  its  socket — the 
lips  blanched,  and  parting  in  act  to  speak, 
shewed  the  white  glistening  teeth ;  and  the 
corners  of  the  mouth,  drawn  down  in  a  half 
sneer,  gave  to  the  cheeks,  rendered  green  and 
livid  by  the  lightning,  a  lean  and  hollow  appear- 
ance, contrary  to  their  natural  shape. 

"  It  is,"  said  Crauford,  in  a  whispered  but 
distinct  tone,  "  a  perilous  secret  that  I  am  about 
to  disclose  to  you.  I  indeed  have  no  concern  in 
it,  but  my  lords  the  judges  have,  and  you  will 
not  therefore  be  surprised  if  I  forestall  the  cere- 
monies of  their  court,  and  require  an  oath." 

Then,  his  manner  and  voice  suddenly  changing 
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into  an  earnest  and^deep  solemnity,  as  excitation 
gave  him  an  eloquence  more  impressive,  because 
unnatural  to  his  ordinary  moments,  he  conti- 
nued. "  By  these  lightnings  and  commotions 
above — by  the  heavens  in  which  they  revel  in 
their  terrible  sports — by  the  earth,  whose  towers 
they  crumble,  and  herbs  they  blight,  and  crea- 
tures they  blast  into  cinders  at  their  will — by 
Him  whom,  whatever  be  the  name  he  bears,  all 
men  in  the  living  world  worship  and  tremble  be- 
fore— by  whatever  is  sacred  in  this  great  and 
mysterious  universe,  and  at  the  peril  of  whatever 
can  wither,  and  destroy,  and  curse — swear  to  pre- 
serve inviolable  and  for  ever  the  secret  I  shall 
whisper  to  your  ear  !" 

The  profound  darkness  which  now,  in  the 
pauses  of  the  lightning,  wrapt  the  scene,  hid 
from  Crauford  all  sight  of  the  effect  he  had  pro- 
duced, and  even  the  very  outline  of  Glendower''8 
figure ;  but  the  gloom  made  more  distinct  the 
voice  which  thrilled  through  it  upon  Crauford's 
ear. 

"  Promise  rae  that  there  is  not  dishonour,  nor 
crime,  which  is  dishonour,  in  this  confidence,  and 
I  swear." 

Crauford  ground  his  teeth.  He  was  about  to 
reply  impetuously,  but  he  checked  himself.    "  I 
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am  not  going,"  thought  he,  "  to  communicate  my 
own  share  of  this  plot,  but  merely  to  state  that  a 
plot  does  exist,  and  then  to  point  out  in  what 
manner  he  can  profit  by  it — so  far,  therefore, 
there  is  no  guilt  in  his  concealment,  and  conse- 
quently no  excuse  for  him  to  break  his  vow." 

Rapidly  running  over  this  self-argument,  he 
said  aloud — "  I  promise  !" 

**  And,""  rejoined  Glendower,  "  I  swear  T 

At  the  close  of  this  sentence  another  flash  of 
lightning  again  made  darkness  visible,  and  Glen- 
dower, beholding  the  countenance  of  his  compa- 
nion, again  recoiled  ;  for  its  mingled  haggard- 
ness  and  triumph  seemed  to  his  excited  imagi- 
nation the  very  expression  of  a  fiend  ! — "  Now," 
said  Crauford,  relapsing  into  his  usual  careless 
tone,  somewhat  enlivened  by  his  sneer,  "  now, 
then,  you  must  not  interrupt  me  in  my  disclo- 
sure, by  those  starts  and  exclamations  which 
break  from  your  philosophy  like  sparks  from 
flint.     Hear  me  throughout." 

And  bending  down,  till  his  mouth  reached 
Glendower's  ear,  he  commenced  his  recital.  Art- 
fully hiding  his  own  agency,  the  master-spring 
of  the  gigantic  machinery  of  fraud  which,  too 
mighty  for  a  single  hand,  required  an  assistant — 
throwing  into  obscurity  the  sin,  while  knowing 
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the  undaunted  courage  and  desperate  fortunes 
of  the  man,  he  did  not  affect  to  conceal  the  dan- 
ger— expatiating  upon  the  advantages,  the  im- 
mense and  almost  inexhaustible  resources  of 
wealth  which  his  scheme  suddenly  opened  upon 
one  in  the  deepest  abyss  of  poverty,  and  slightly 
sketching,  as  if  to  excite  vanity,  the  ingenuity 
and  genius  by  which  the  scheme  originated,  and 
could  only  be  sustained — Crauford's  detail  of 
temptation,  in  its  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
in  its  adaptation  of  act  to  principles,  in  its  web- 
like craft  of  self-concealment,  and  the  specious- 
ness  of  its  lure,  was  indeed  a  splendid  master- 
piece of  villainous  invention. 

But  while  Glendower  listened,  and  his  silence 
flattered  Crauford's  belief  of  victory,  not  for  one 
single  moment  did  a  weak  or  }fielding  desire 
creep  around  his  heart.  Subtly  as  the  scheme 
was  varnished,  and  scarce  a  tithe  of  its  compre- 
hensive enormity  unfolded,  the  strong  and  acute 
mind  of  one,  long  accustomed  to  unravel  sophis- 
try, and  gaze  on  the  loveliness  of  truth,  saw  at 
once,  that  the  scheme  proposed  was  of  the  most 
unmingled  treachery  and  baseness.  Sick,  chilled, 
withering  at  heart,  Glendower  leant  against  the 
damp  wall,  as  every  word,  which  the  tempter 
fondly  imagined  was  irresistibly  confirming  his 
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purpose,  tore  away  ilie  last  prop  to  which,  in 
the  credulity  of  hope,  the  student  had  clung,  and 
mocked  while  it  crushed  the  fondness  of  his  belief. 

Crauford  ceased,  and  stretched  forth  his  hand 
to  grasp  Glendower's.  He  felt  it  not. — "  You 
do  not  speak,  my  friend,"  said  he ;  "  do  you 
deliberate,  or  have  you  not  decided  ?^  Still,  no 
answer  came.  Surprised,  and  half  alarmed,  he 
turned  round,  and  perceived  by  a  momentary 
fla^h  of  lightning,  that  Glendower  had  risen, 
and  was  moving  away  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
arch . 

"  Good  Heavens  !  Glendower,"  cried  Crau- 
ford, "  where  are  you  going  ?''"' 

"  Any  where,"  cried  Glendower,  in  a  sudden 
paroxysm  of  indignant  passion,  "  any  where  in 
this  great  globe  of  suffering,  so  that  the  agonies 
of  my  human  flesh  and  heart  are  not  polluted 
by  the  accents  of  crime  !  And  such  crime  ! — 
Why,  I  would  rather  go  forth  into  the  highways, 
and  win  bread  by  the  sharp  knife,  and  the  death 
struggle,  than  sink  my  soul  in  such  mire  and 
filthiness  of  sin.  Fraud — fraud — treachery  ! 
Merciful  Father !  what  can  be  my  state,  when 
these  are  supposed  to  tempt  me  !"" 

Astonished  and  aghast,  Crauford  remained 
rooted  to  the  spot. 
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"  Oh  !"  continued  Glendower — and  his  noble 
nature  was  wrung  to  the  utmost ;  *  Oh,  man 
— man  !  tliat  I  should  have  devoted  my  best 
and  freshest  years  to  the  dream  of  serving 
thee.  In  my  boyish  enthusiasm,  in  my  brief 
day  of  pleasure  and  of  power,  in  the  intoxica- 
tion of  love,  in  the  reverses  of  fortune,  in  the 
squalid  and  obscure  chambers  of  degi-adation 
and  poverty,  that  one  hope  animated,  cheered, 
sustained  me  through  all.  In  temptation,  did 
this  hand  belie,  or  in  sickness  did  this  brain 
forego,  or  in  misery  did  this  heart  forget  thy 
great  and  advancing  cause.''  In  the  wide  world, 
is  there  one  being  whom  I  have  injured,  even  in 
thought — one  being  who,  in  the  fellowship  of 
want,  should  not  have  drank  of  my  cup,  or 
broken  with  me  the  last  morsel  of  my  bread  ! — 
and  now — now,  is  it  come  to  this  !" 

And  hiding  his  face  with  his  hands,  he  gave 
way  to  a  violence  of  feeling,  before  which  the 
weaker  nature  of  Crauford  stood  trembling  and 
abashed.  It  lasted  not  long  ;  he  raised  his  head 
from  its  drooping  posture,  and,  as  he  stood  at 
the  entrance  of  the  arch,  a  prolonged  flash  fron^ 
the  inconstant  skies  shone  full  upon  his  form. 
Tall,  erect,  still,  the  gloomy  and  ruined  walls 
gave  his  colourless  countenance   and  haughty 
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Stature  in  bold  and  distinct  relief ;  all  trace  of 
the  past  passion  had  vanished  :  perfectly  calm 
and  set,  his  features  borrowed  even  dignity  from 
their  marble  paleness,  and  the  marks  of  suffering, 
which  the  last  few  months  had  writ  in  legible 
characters  on  the  cheek  and  brow.  Seeking  out, 
with  an  eye  to  which  the  intolerable  lightnings 
seemed  to  have  lent  something  of  their  fire,  the 
cowering  and  bended  form  of  his  companion,  he 
said — 

"  Go  home,  miserable  derider  of  the  virtue 
you  cannot  understand — go  to  your  luxurious 
and  costly  home — go  and  repine  that  human 
nature  is  not  measured  by  your  mangled  and 
crippled  laws — that  the  fall  and  the  stain  of  a 
human  soul  is  not  upon  your  hands.  Amidst 
these  living  fires  of  heaven — amidst  the  witness 
of  the  sweeping  and  roaring  elements,  do  you 
not  tremble  to  the  centre  of  your  petty  being, 
when  you  remember  your  guilt  ?  Reptile  that 
you  are,  do  you  not  tremble  to  creep  forth  upon 
your  loathsome  and  venomous  path,  to  add  to 
the  stings  of  fortune — to  the  poison  of  a  full  and 
bitter  cup,  by  a  sting  and  a  poison  deadlier  than 
all !  Go — if  not  to  your  home — elsewhere,  upon 
your  unholy  errand  ;  dive  into  prisons  and 
hovels,  and  roofless  sheds ;  profit  by  the  deliri- 
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ous  impulse  of  famishing  want,  and  the  spur  of 
a  craving  and  imperious  nature— among  rags 
and  destitution,  and  men  made  mad  by  hunger, 
you  may  find  a  fit  instrument  for  a  fraud  so 
monstrous  and  black.  I  leave  you  to  that  hope, 
and  to — remembrance  1" 

As  Glendower  moved  away,  Crauford  reco- 
vered himself.  Rendered  desperate  by  the  vital 
necessity  of  procuring  some  speedy  aid  in  his 
designs,  and  not  yet  perfectly  persuaded  of  the 
fallacy  of  his  former  judgment,  he  was  resolved 
not  to  suffer  Glendower  thus  easily  to  depart. 
Smothering  his  feelings  by  an  effort  violent  even 
to  his  habitual  hypocrisy,  he  sprung  forward, 
and  laid  his  hand  upon  Glendower's  shoulder. 

**  Stay,  stay,"  said  he  in  a  soothing  and  soft 
voice  ;  "  you  have  wronged  me  greatly.  I  par- 
don your  warmth  —  nay,  I  honour  it  ;  but 
hereafter  you  will  repent  your  judgment  of  me. 
At  least,  do  justice  to  my  intentions.  Was  I  an 
actor  in  the  scheme  proposed  to  you  ? — what 
was  it  to  me  ?  Was  I  in  the  smallest  degree  to 
be  benefited  by  it.-*  Could  I.  have  had  any 
other  motive  than  affection  for  you  ?  If  I 
erred,  it  was  from  a  different  view  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  is  it  not  the  duty  of  a  friend  to  find 
expedients  for  distress,  and  to  leave  to  the  dis- 
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tressed  person  the  right  of  accepting  or  rejecting 
them  ?  But  let  this  drop  for  ever — partake  of 
my  fortune-be  my  adopted  brother.  Here,  I 
have  hundreds  about  me  at  this  moment ;  take 
them  all,  and  own  at  least  that  I  meant  you 
well." 

Feeling  that  Glendower,  who  at  first  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  shake  off  his  hand,  now 
turned  towards  him  ;  though  at  the  moment  it 
was  too  dark  to  see  his  countenance,  the  wily 
speaker  continued. —  "Yes,  Glendower,  if  by 
that  name  I  must  alone  address  you,  take  half, 
take  all  I  have — there  is  no  one  in  this  world 
dearer  to  me  than  you  are.  I  am  a  lonely  and 
disappointed  man,  without  children  or  ties.  I 
sought  out  a  friend  who  might  be  my  brother 
in  life,  and  my  heir  in  death.  I  found  you — 
be  that  to  me  !" 

*«  I  am  faint  and  weak,''  said  Glendower, 
slowly,  "  and  I  believe  my  senses  cannot  be 
clear;  but  a  minute  since,  and  you  spoke  at 
lenffth,  and  with  a  terrible  distinctness,  words 
which  it  polluted  my  very  ear  to  catch,  and  new 
you  speak  as  if  you  loved  me.  Will  it  please 
you  to  solve  the  riddle  ?" 

"  The  truth    is    this,"   said  Crauford :    "  I 
knew  your  pride — I  feared  you  would  not  ac- 
p  3 
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cept  a  permanent  pecuniary  aid,  even  from 
friendship.  I  was  driven,  therefore,  to  devise 
some  plan  of  independence  for  you :  I  could 
think  of  no  plan  but  that  which  I  proposed. 
You  speak  of  it  as  wicked :  it  may  be  so ;  but 
it  seemed  not  wicked  to  me.  I  may  have 
formed  a  wrong — I  own  it  is  a  peculiar  prin- 
ciple of  morals;  but  it  is,  at  least,  sincere. 
Judging  of  my  proposal  by  that  principle,  I 
saw  no  sin  in  it.  I  saw,  too,  much  less  danger 
than,  in  the  honesty  of  my  heart,  I  spoke  of. 
In  a  similar  distress,  I  solemnly  swear,  I  myself 
would  have  adopted  a  similar  relief.  Nor  is 
this  all ;  the  plan  proposed  would  have  placed' 
thousands  in  your  power.  Forgive  me  if  I 
thought  your  life,  and  the  lives  of  those  most 
dear  to  you,  of  greater  value  than  these  sums 
to  the  persons  defrauded — ay — defrauded,  if  you 
will :  forgive  me  if  I  thought,  that  with  these 
thousands  you  would  effect  far  more  good  to 
the  community  than  their  legitimate  owners. 
Upon  these  grounds,  and  on  some  others,  too 
tedious  now  to  state,  I  justified  my  proposal  to 
my  conscience.  Pardon  me,  I  again  beseech 
you :  accept  my  last  proposal ;  be  my  partner, 
my  friend,  my  heir;  and  forget  a  scheme  never 
proposed  to  you,  if  I  had  hoped  (what  I  hope 
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now)  that  you  would  accept  the  alternative 
which  it  is  my  pride  to  offer,  and  which  you  are 
not  justified,  even  by  pride,  to  refuse." 

"  Great  Source  of  all  knowledge  !"  ejaculated 
Glendower,  scarce  audibly,  and  to  himself. 
"  Supreme  and  unfathomable  God  ! — dost  thou 
most  loathe  or  pity  thine  abased  creatures, 
walking  in  their  dim  reason  upon  this  little 
earth,  and  sanctioning  fraud,  treachery,  crime, 
upon  a  principle  borrowed  from  thy  laws  !  Oh  ! 
when — when  will  thy  full  light  of  wisdom  travel 
down  to  us,  and  guilt  and  sorrow,  and  this 
world's  evil  mysteries,  roll  away  like  vapours 
before  the  blaze  !" 

"  I  do  not  hear  you,  my  friend,"  said  Crau- 
ford.  '*  Speak  aloud ;  you  will — I  feel  you 
will,  accept  my  offer,  and  become  my  brother  V 
"  Away  !"  said  Glendower.  "  I  will  not." 
"  He  wanders — his  brain  is  touched  r  mut- 
tered Crauford,  and  then  resumed  aloud — 
"  Glendower,  we  are  both  unfit  for  talk  at 
present — both  unstrung  by  our  late  jar.  You 
will  meet  me  again  to-morrow,  perhaps.  I  will 
accompany  you  now  to  your  door." 

"  Not  a  step :   our  paths  are  different." 
*'  Well,  well,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  be  it  as 
you  please.     I  have  offended ;  you  have  a  right 
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to  punish  me,  and  play  the  churl  to-night,  but 
your  address  ?" 

"  Yonder,"  said  Glendower,  pointing  to  the 
heavens.  "  Come  to  me  a  month  hence,  and 
you  will  find  me  there  !"" 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  friend,  your  brain  is  heated, 
but  you  leave  me  !  Well,  as  I  said,  your  will  is 
mine — at  least  take  some  of  these  paltry  notes  in 
earnest  of  our  bargain ;  remember  when  next 
we  meet,  you  will  share  all  I  have." 

"  You  remind  me,"  said  Glendower,  quietly, 
"  that  we  have  old  debts  to  settle.  When  last 
I  saw  you,  you  lent  me  a  certain  sum — there  it 
is — take  it — count  it — there  is  but  one  poor 
guinea  gone.  Fear  not — even  to  the  uttermost 
farthing  you  shall  be  repaid." 

"  Why,  why,  this  is  unkind,  ungenerous. 
Stay,  stay — "  but  waving  his  hand  impatiently, 
Glendower  darted  away,  and  passing  into  ano- 
ther street,  the  darkness  effectually  closed  upon 
his  steps. 

'*  Fool,  fool  that  I  am,"  cried  Crauford, 
stamping  vehemently  on  the  ground — "  in  what 
point  did  my  wit  fail  me,  that  I  could  not  win 
one  whom  very  hunger  had  driven  into  my  net ! 
But  I  must  yet  find  him — and  I  will — the  police 
shall  be  set  to  work  :  these  half  confidences  may 
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ruin  me.  And  how  deceitful  he  has  proved — to 
talk  more  diffidently  than  a  whining  harlot  u|X)n 
virtue,  and  yet  be  so  stubborn  upon  trial !  Das- 
tard that  I  am  too,  as  well  as  fool — I  felt  sunk 
into  the  dust  by  his  voice.  But  pooh,  I  must 
have  him  yet ;  your  worst  villains  make  the  most 
noise  about  the  first  step.  True,  that  I  cannot 
storm,  but  I  will  undermine.  But,  wretch  that 
I  am,  I  must  win  him,  or  another  soon,  or  I 
perish  on  a  gibbet — Out,  base  thought !"" 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


"  Formam  quidem  ipsam,  Marce  fili,  et  tanquam  faciem  ho- 
nest! vides :  quae,  si  oculis  cemeretur,  mirabiles  amores  (ut  ait 
Plato)  excitaret  sapientiae." 

TULL. 


It  was  almost  dawn  when  Glendower  returned 
to  his  home.  Fearful  of  disturbing  his  wife,  he 
stole  with  mute  steps  to  the  damp  and  rugged 
diamber,  where  the  last  son  of  a  princely  line, 
and  the  legitimate  owner  of  lands  and  halls  which 
ducal  rank  might  have  envied,  held  his  miser- 
able asylum.  The  first  faint  streaks  of  coming 
light  broke  through  the  shutterlessand  shattered 
windows,  and  he  saw  that  sJie  reclined  in  a  deep 
sleep  upon  the  chair  beside  their  child's  couch. 
She  would  not  go  to  bed  herself  till  Glendower 
returned,  and  she  had  sat    up,    watching  and 
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praying,  and  listening  for  his  footsteps,  till  in  the 
utter  exhaustion  of  debility  and  sickness,  sleep 
had  fallen  upon  her.  Glendower  bent  over 
her. 

"  Sleep  !"  said  he,  "  sleep  on  !  The  wicked 
do  not  come  to  thee  now.  Thou  art  in  a  world 
that  has  no  fellowship  with  this — a  world  from 
which  even  happiness  is  not  banished !  Nor  woe, 
nor  pain,  nor  memory  of  the  past,  nor  despair  of 
all  before  thee  make  the  characters  of  thy  pre- 
sent state  !  Thou  forestallest  the  forgetfulness  of 
the  grave,  and  thy  heart  concentrates  all  earth's 
comfort  in  one  word — *  Oblivion.'  Beautiful, 
how  beautiful  thou  art  even  yet !  —  that  smile, 
that  momentary  blush,  years  have  not  conquered 
ihem.  They  are  as  when,  my  young  bride,  thou 
didst  lean  first  upon  my  bosom,  and  dream  that 
sorrow  was  no  more  !  And  I  have  brought  thee 
unto  this.  These  green  walls  make  thy  bridal 
chamber — you  fragments  of  bread  thy  bridal 
board.  Well !  it  is  no  matter  !  thou  art  on  thy 
way  to  a  land  where  all  things,  even  a  breaking 
heart,  are  at  rest.  I  weep  not;  wherefore  should 
I  weep !  Tears  are  not  for  the  dead,  but  their 
survivors.  I  would  rather  see  thee  drop  inch  by 
inch  into  the  grave,  and  smile  as  I  beheld  it,  than 
save  thee  for  an  inheritance  of  sin.     What  is 
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there  in  this  httle  and  sordid  life,  that  we  should 
strive  to  hold  it  ?  What  in  this  dreadful  dream, 
that  we  should  fear  to  wake  ?" 

And  Glendower  knelt  beside  his  wife,  and, 
despite  his  words,  tears  flowed  fast  and  gush- 
ingly down  his  cheeks ;  and  wearied  as  he 
was,  he  watched  upon  her  slumbers,  till  they  fell 
from  the  eyes  to  which  his  presence  was  more 
joyous  than  the  day. 

It  was  a  beautiful  thing,  even  in  sorrow,  to 
see  that  couple,  whom  want  could  not  debase, 
nor  misfortune,  which  makes  even  generosity 
selfish,  divorce  !  All  that  Fate  had  stripped 
from  the  poetry  and  graces  of  life,  had  not 
shaken  one  leaf  from  the  romance  of  their  green 
and  unwithered  affections !  They  were  the 
very  type  of  love  in  its  holiest  and  most  endur- 
ing shape  :  their  hearts  had  grown  together — 
their  being  had  flowed  through  caves  and 
deserts,  and  reflected  the  storms  of  an  angry 
Heaven  ;  but  its  waters  had  indissolubly 
mingled  into  one  !  Young,  gifted,  noble,  and 
devoted,  they  were  worthy  victims  of  this 
blighting  and  bitter  world  !  Their  garden  was 
turned  into  a  wilderness;  but,  like  our  first 
parents,  it  was  hand  in  hand  that  they  took 
their  solitary  way  !     Evil  beset  them,  but  they 
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swerved  not  ;  the  rains  and  the  winds  fell  upon 
their  unsheltered  heads,  but  they  were  not 
bowed  ;  and,  through  the  mazes  and  briars 
(rf  this  weary  life,  their  bleeding  footsteps 
strayed  not,  Jhr  they  had  a  clue !  The  mind 
seemed,  as  it  were,  to  become  visible  and  exter- 
nal as  the  frame  decayed,  and  to  cover  the 
body  with  something  of  its  own  invulnerable 
power ;  so  that  whatever  should  have  attacked 
the  mortal  and  frail  part,  fell  upon  that  which, 
imperishable  and  divine,  resisted  and  sub- 
dued it ! 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Glendower  that  he 
never  again  met  Wolfe ;  for  neither  fanaticism  of 
political  faith,  nor  sternness  of  natural  temper, 
ever  subdued  in  the  republican  the  real  bene- 
volence and  generosity  which  redeemed  and 
elevated  his  character :  nor  could  any  impulse 
of  party  zeal  have  induced  him,  like  Crauford, 
systematically  to  take  advantage  of  poverty  in 
order  to  tempt  to  participation  in  his  schemes. 
— From  a  more  evil  companion  Glendower  had 
not  yet  escaped :  Crauford,  by  some  means  or 
other,  found  out  his  abode,  and  lost  no  time  in 
availing  himself  of  the  discovery.  In  order 
fully  to  comprehend  his  unwearied  persecution 
of  Glendower,   it  must   constantly  be  remem- 
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bered,  that  to  this  persecution  be  was  bound 
by  a  necessity  which,  urgent,  dark,  and  implicat- 
ing life  itself,  rendered  him  callous  to  every  ob- 
stacle, and  unsusceptible  of  all  remorse.  With 
the  exquisite  tact  which  he  possessed,  he 
never  openly  recurred  to  his  former  proposal  of 
fraud  :  he  contented  himself  with  endeavouring 
to  persuade  Glendower  to  accept  pecuniary 
assistance;  but  in  vain.  The  veil  once  torn 
from  his  character,  no  craft  could  restore. 
Through  all  his  pretences,  and  seven-fold  hypo- 
crisy, Glendower  penetrated  at  once  into  his 
real  motives:  he  was  not  to  be  duped  by  as- 
surances of  friendship  which  he  knew  the  very 
dissimilarities  between  their  natures  rendered 
impossible.  He  had  seen  at  the  first,  despite  of 
all  allegations  to  the  contrary,  that,  in  the  fraud 
Crauford  had  proposed,  that  person  could  by 
no  means  be  an  uninfluenced  and  cold  adviser. 
In  after  conversations,  Crauford,  driven,  by  the 
awful  interest  he  had  in  success,  from  his  usual 
consummateness  of  duplicity,  betrayed  in  va- 
rious important  minutiae  how  deeply  he  was 
implicated  in  the  crime  for  which  he  had  ar- 
gued ;  and  not  even  the  visible  and  progressive 
decay  of  his  wife  and  child  could  force  the  stern 
mind  of  Glendower  into  accepting  the  wages  of 
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that  iniquity  which   he   knew   well  were  only 
offered  as  an  earnest  or  a  snare. 

There  is  a  majesty  about  extreme  misery, 
when  the  mind  falls  not  with  the  fortunes, 
which  no  hardihood  of  vice  can  violate  un- 
abashed. Often  and  often,  humbled  and 
defeated,  through  all  his  dissimulation,  was 
Crauford  driven  from  the  presence  of  the  man 
whom  it  was  his  bitterest  punishment  to  fear 
most  when  most  he  affected  to  despise ;  and  as 
often,  recollecting  his  powers,  and  fortifying 
himself  in  his  experience  of  human  frailty  when 
sufficiently  tried,  did  he  return  to  his  attempts. 
He  waylaid  the  door  and  watched  the  paths  of 
his  intended  prey.  He  knew  that  the  mind 
which  even  best  repels  temptation  first  urged, 
hath  seldom  power  to  resist  the  same  suggestion, 
if  daily,  dropping,  unwearying,  presenting  itself 
in  every  form,  obtruded  in  every  hour,  losing 
its  horror  by  custom,  and  finding  in  the  re- 
bellious bosom  itself  its  smoothest  vizard  and 
most  alluring  excuse.  And  it  was,  indeed,  a 
mighty  and  perilous  trial  to  Glendower,  when 
rushing  from  the  presence  of  his  wife  and 
diild — when  fainting  under  accumulated  evils — 
when  almost  delirious  with  sickening  and 
heated  thought,  to  hear  at  each  prompting  of 
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the  wrung  and  excited  nature,  each  heave  of 
the  black  fountain  that  in  no  mortal  breast  is 
utterly  exliausted,  one  smooth,  soft,  persuasive 
voice  for  ever  whispering,  "  Relief!" — relief, 
certain,  utter,  instantaneous  !  —  the  voice  of  one 
pledged  never  to  relax  an  effort  or  spare  a  pang, 
by  a  danger  to  himself,  a  danger  of  shame  and 
death — the  voice  of  one  who  never  spake  but  in 
friendship  and  compassion,  profound  in  craft, 
and  a  very  sage  in  the  disguises  with  which 
language  invests  deeds. 

But  Virtue  has  resources  buried  in  itself, 
which  we  know  not,  till  the  invading  hour  calls 
them  from  their  retreats.  Surrounded  by  hosts 
without,  and  when  nature  itself  turned  traitor,  is 
its  most  deadly  enemy  within  ;  it  assumes  a  new 
and  a  super-human  power,  which  is  greater  than 
nature  itself.  Whatever  be  its  creed — whatever 
be  its  sect — from  whatever  segment  of  the  globe 
its  orisons  arise,  Virtue  is  God's  empire,  and  from 
his  throne  of  thrones  He  will  defend  it.  The 
wbs  of  creation  ;  the  islands  of  light  which  float 
in  myriads  on  the  ocean  of  the  universe ;  suns 
that  have  no  number,  pouring  life  upon  worlds 
that,  untravelled  by  the  wings  of  seraphim, 
spread  through  the  depdis  of  space  without  end ; 
these  are  to  the  eye  of  God  but  the  creatures  of 
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a  lesser  exertion  of  His  power,  born  to  blaze,  to 
testify  His  glory,  and  to  perish  !  But  Virtue  is 
more  precious  than  all  worlds — an  emanation, 
an  essence  of  Himself — more  ethereal  than  the 
angels — more  durable  than  the  palaces— of 
Heaven ! — the  mightiest  masterpiece  of  Him 
who  set  the  stars  upon  their  courses,  and  filled 
Chaos  with  an  universe  !  Though  cast  into  this 
distant  earth,  and  struggling  on  the  dim  arena 
of  a  human  heart,  all  things  above  are  spec- 
tators of  its  conflict,  or  enlisted  in  its  cause. 
The  angels  have  their  charge  over  it  —  the 
banners  of  arch-angels  are  on  its  side ;  and 
from  sphere  to  sphere,  through  the  illimitable 
ether,  and  round  the  impenetrable  darkness,  at 
the  feet  of  God,  its  triumph  is  hymned  by 
harps,  which  are  strung  to  the  glories  of  its 
Creator  ! 

One  evening,  when  Crauford  had  joined  Glen- 
dower  in  his  solitary  wanderings,  the  dissembler 
renewed  his  attacks. 

*'  But  why  not,"  said  he,  "  accept  from  my 
friendship  what  to  my  benevolence  you  would 
deny .'  I  couple  with  my  offers,  my  prayers 
rather,  no  conditions.  How  then  do  you,  cctn 
you,  reconcile  it  to  your  conscience,  to  sufier 
your  wife  and  child  to  perish  before  your  eyes?'" 
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"  Man — man,"  said  Glendower,  "  tempt 
me  no  more — let  them  die  !  At  present,  the 
worst  is  death — what  you  offer  me  is  dis- 
honour." 

"  Heavens  ! — how  uncharitable  is  this !  Can 
you  call  the  mere  act  of  accepting  money  from 
one  who  loves  you,  dishonour?" 

*'  It  is  in  vain  that  you  varnish  your  designs," 
said  Glendower,  stopping,  and  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  him.  "  Do  you  not  think  that  cunning 
ever  betrays  itself  ?  In  a  thousand  words — in  a 
thousand  looks,  which  have  escaped  ;f/ou,  but  not 
me,  I  know  that,  if  there  be  one  being  on  this 
eai'th  whom  you  hate,  and  would  injure,  that 
being  is  myself.  Nay,  start  not — listen  to  me 
patiently.  I  have  sworn  that  it  is  the  last  oppor- 
tunity you  shall  have.  I  will  not  subject  my- 
sdf  to  farther  temptation  :  I  am  now  sane ;  but 
there  are  things  which  may  drive  me  mad,  and 
in  madness  you  might  conquer.  You  hate  me : 
it  is  out  of  the  nature  of  earthly  things  that  you 
should  not.  But  even  were  it  otherwise,  do  you 
think  that  I  could  believe  you-would  come  from 
your  voluptuous  home  to  these  miserable  retreats  ; 
that,  among  the  lairs  of  beggary  and  theft,  you 
would  lie  in  wait  to  allure  me  to  forsake 
poverty,  without  a  stronger  motive  than  love 
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for  one  who  affects  it  not  for  you?  I  know 
you — I  have  read  your  heart — I  have  penetrated 
into  that  stronger  motive — it  is  your  own  safety. 
In  the  system  of  atrocity  you  proposed  to  me, 
you  are  the  principal.  You  have  ah'eady  bared 
to  me  enough  of  the  extent  to  which  that  system 
reaches,  to  convince  me  that  one  miscreant,  how- 
ever ingenious,  cannot,  unassisted,  support  it 
with  impunity.  You  want  help :  I  am  he  in 
whom  you  have  dared  beheve  that  you  could 
lind  it.  You  are  detected — now  be  undeceived." 
"  Is  it  so  ?"  said  Crauford  ;  and  as  he  saw 
that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  feign,  the  poison 
of  his  heart  broke  forth  in  its  full  venom.  The 
fiend  rose  from  the  reptile,  and  stood  exposed  in 
its  natural  shape.  Returning  Glendower's  stern 
but  lofty  gaze  with  an  eye  to  which  all  evil  pas- 
sions lent  their  unholy  fire,  he  repeated,  "  Is  it 
so .''  —  then  you  are  more  penetrating  than  I 
thought;  but  it  is  indifferent  to  me.  It  was  for 
your  sake,  not  mine,  most  righteous  man,  that  I 
wished  you  might  have  a  disguise  to  satisfy  ths 
modesty  of  your  punctilios.  It  is  all  one  to  Ri- 
chard Crauford  whether  you  go  blindfold  or  with 
open  eyes  into  his  snare.  Go  you  must,  and 
shaU.  Ay,  frowns  will  not  awe  me.  You  have 
desired  the  truth  ;  you  shall  have  it.     You  are 
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right,   I  hate  you — hate  you  with  a  soul  whose 
force   of  hatred  you  cannot  dream  of.     Your 
pride,  your  stubbornness,  your  coldness  of  heart, 
which  things  that  would   stir  the  blood  of  beg- 
gars, cannot  warm —  your  icy  and   passionless 
virtue — I  hate — I  hate  all !    You  are  right  also, 
most   wise   inquisitor,  in  supposing   that  in  the 
scheme  proposed  to  you,  I  am  the  principal — I 
am  !  You  were  to  be  the  tool,  and  shall.     I  have 
offered  you  mild  inducements — pleas  to  soothe 
the  technicalities  of  your  conscience — you  have 
rejected  them — be  it  so.     Now,  choose  between 
my  first  offer  and  the  gibbet.     Ay,  the  gibbet ! 
That  night  on  which  we  made  the  appointment, 
which  shall  not  yet  be  in  vain -^  on  that  night 
you  stopped  me  in   the   street — j^ou  demanded 
money  — you  robbed  me — I   will   swear  — I  will 
prove  it.     Now,  then,  tremble,  man  of  morality 
— dupe  of  your  own  strength — you   are  in  my 
power — tremble  !  Yet  in  my  safety  is  your  escape 
— I  am  generous.     I  repeat  my  original  offer — 
wealth,  as  great  as  you  will  demand,   or — the 
gibbet — the  gibbet — do  I  speak  loud  enough  .'' — 
do  you  hear .''" 

"  Poor  fool  !"  said  Glendower,  laughing  scorn- 
fully, and  moving  away.  But  when  Crauford, 
partly  in  mockery,  partly  in  menace,  placed  his 
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hand  upon  Glendower's  shoulder,  as  if  to  stop 
him,  the  touch  seemed  to  change  his  mood  from 
scorn  to  fury — turning  abruptly  round,  he  seized 
the  villain"'s  throat  with  a  giant's  strength,  and 
cried  out,  while  his  whole  countenance  worked 
beneath  the  tempestuous  wrath  within,  "  What 
if  I  squeeze  out  thy  poisonous  life  from  thee 
this  moment !" — and  then  once  more  bursting 
into  a  withering  laughter,  as  he  surveyed  the 
terror  which  he  had  excited,  he  added.  "  No,  no ; 
thou  art  too  vile  V — and,  dashing  the  hypocrite 
against  the  wall  of  a  neighbouring  house,  he 
strode  away. 

Recovering  himself  slowly,  and  trembling  with 
rage  and  fear,  Crauford  gazed  round,  expecting 
yet  to  find  he  had  sported  too  far  with  the  pas- 
sions he  had  sought  to  controul.  When,  how- 
ever, he  had  fully  satisfied  himself  that  Glen- 
dower  was  gone,  all  his  wrathful  and  angry  feel- 
ings returned  with  redoubled  force.  But  their 
most  biiing  torture  was  the  consciousness  of  their 
impotence.  For  after  the  first  paroxysm  of  rage 
had  subsided,  he  saw,  oo  clearly,  that  his  threat 
could  not  be  executea  without  incurring  the 
most  imminent  danger  of  discovery.  High  as 
his  character  stood,  it  was  possible  that  no 
charge  against  him  might  excite  suspicion  ;  but  a 
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word  might  cause  inquiry  —  and  inquiry  would 
be  ruin.  Forced,  therefore,  to  stomach  his 
failure,  his  indignation,  his  shame,  his  hatred, 
and  his  vengeance,  his  own  heart  became  a  pu- 
nishment almost  adequate  to  his  vices. 

*'  But  my  foe  will  die,"  said  he,  clenching 
his  fist  so  firmly  that  the  nails  almost  brought 
blood  from  the  palm  :  "  he  will  starve,  famish ; 
and  see  them — his  wife,  his  child-^perish  first ! 
I  shall  have  my  triumph,  though  I  shall  not 
witness  it ! — But  now,  away  to  my  villa  :  there, 
at  least,  will  be  some  one  whom  I  can  mock, 
and  beat,  and  trample,  if  I  will !  Would — 
would — zcould  that  I  were  that  very  man,  des- 
titute as  he  is!  His  neck,  at  least,  is  safe :  if 
he  dies,  it  will  not  be  upon  the  gallows,  nor 
among  the  hootings  of  the  mob  !  O,  horror  ! 
horror !  What  is  my  villa,  my  wine,  my 
women,  with  that  black  thought,  ever  following 
me  like  a  shadow  ? — Who — who,  while  an  ava- 
lanche is  sailing  over  him,  who  would  sit  down 
to  feast?" 

Leaving  this  man  to  shun  or  be  overtaken  by 
Fate,  we  return  to  Glendower.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  Crauford  visited  him  no  more  ;  and, 
indeed,  shortly  afterwards  Glendower  again 
changed  his  home.  But  every  day  and  every  hour 
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brought  new  strength  to  the  disease  which  was 
creeping  and  burning  through  the  veins  of  the 
devoted  wife;  and  Glendower,  who  saw,  on 
earth,  nothing  before  them  but  a  gaol,  from 
which,  as  yet,  they  had  been  miraculously 
delivered,  repined  not  as  he  beheld  her  approach 
to  a  gentler  and  benigner  home.  Often  he  sate, 
as  she  was  bending  over  their  child,  and  gazed 
upon  her  cheek  with  an  insane  and  fearful  joy 
at  the  characters  which  consumption  had  there 
engraved  ;  but  when  she  turned  towards  him 
her  fond  eyes,  (those  deep  wells  of  love,  in 
which  truth  lay  hid,  and  which  neither  languor 
nor  disease  could  exhaust,)  the  unnatural  hard- 
ness of  his  heart  melted  away,  and  he  would 
rush  from  the  house,  to  give  vent  to  an  agony 
against   which    fortitude    and    manhood    were 


m  vain 


There  was  no  hope  for  their  distress.  His 
wife  had,  unknown  to  Glendower,  {for  she 
dreaded  his  pride),  written  several  times  to  a  rela- 
tion, who,  though  distant,  was  still  the  nearest  in 
blood  which  fate  had  spared  her,  but  ineffec- 
tually :  the  scions  of  a  large  and  illegitimate 
family,  which  surrounded  him,  utterly  prevented 
the  success,  and  generally  interrupted  the  appli- 
cation of  any  claimant  on  his  riches  but  them- 
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selves.  Glendower,  whose  temper  had  ever 
kept  him  aloof  from  all  but  the  commonest 
acquaintances,  knew  no  human  being  to  apply 
to.  Deprived  by  birth  of  the  coarser  refuges  of 
poverty,  and  utterly  unable  to  avail  himself  of  the 
mine  which  his  knowledge  and  talents  should 
have  proved — sick,  and  despondent  at  heart,  and 
debarred  by  the  loftiness  of  honour,  or  rather 
principle  that  nothing  could  quell,  from  any 
unlawful  means  of  earning  bread,  which  to  most 
minds  would  have  been  rendered  excusable  by 
the  urgency  of  nature,  Glendower  marked  the 
days  drag  on  in  dull  and  protracted  despair,  and 
envied  every  corpse  that  he  saw  borne  to  the 
asylum  in  which  all  earth's  hopes  seemed  centred 
and  confined ! 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 


"  For  ours  was  not  like  earthly  love. 
And  must  this  parting  be  our  very  last  ? 
No !  I  shall  love  thee  still  when  death  itself  is  past. 


Hush'd  were  his  Gertrude's  lips  !  but  still  their  bland 

And  beautiful  expression  seem'd  to  melt 

With  love  that  could  not  die  !  and  still  his  hand 

She  presses  to  the  heart,  no  more  that  felt. 

Ah,  heart !  where  once  each  fond  affection  dwelt." 

Campbell. 


"  I  WONDER,"  said  Mr.  Brown  to  himself,  as 
he  spurred  his  shaggy  pony  to  a  speed  very 
unusual  to  the  steady  habits  of  either  party — 
'•  I  wonder  where  I  shall  find  him.  I  would 
not  for  the  late  Lady  Waddilove's  best  diamond 
cross,  have  any  body  forestall  me  in  the  news. 
To  think  of  my  young  master  dying  so  soon 
(i2 
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after  my  last  visit,  or  rather  my  last  visit  but 
one — and  to  think  of  the  old  gentleman  taking 
on  so,  and  raving  about  his  injustice  to  the 
rightful  possessor,  and  saying  that  he  is  justly 
punished,  and  asking  me  so  eagerly  if  I  could 
discover  the  retreat  of  the  late  squire,  and  be- 
lieving me  so  implicitly  when  I  undertook  to  do 
it,  and  giving  me  this  letter  !"  And  here  Mr, 
Brown  wistfully  examined  an  epistle  sealed  with 
black  wax,  peeping  into  the  corners,  which 
irritated,  rather  than  satisfied  his  curiosity — 
"  I  wonder  what  the  old  gentleman  says  in  it — 
I  suppose  he  will,  of  course,  give  up  the  estate 
and  house.  Let  me  see  —  that  long  picture 
gallery,  just  built,  will,  at  all  events,  want 
furnishing.  That  would  be  a  famous  oppor- 
tunity to  get  rid  of  the  Indian  jars,  and  the 
sofas,  and  the  great  Turkey  carpet.  How  lucky, 
that  I  should  just  have  come  in  time  to  get  the 
letter.  But  let  me  consider  how  I  shall  find 
out .'' — an  advertisement  in  the  paper  ?  Ah  ! 
that's  the  plan.  '  Algernon  Mordaunt,  Esq. : — 
something  greatly  to  his  advantage  —  apply 
to  Mr.  Brown,  &c.'  Ah  !  that  will  do  well, 
very  well.  The  Turkey  carpet  won't  be  quite 
long  enough.  I  wish  I  had  discovered  Mr. 
Mordaunt's  address  before,  and   lent  him  some 
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money  during  the  young  gentleman's  life;  it 
would  have  seemed  more  generous.  However, 
I  can  offer  it  now,  before  I  shew  the  letter. 
Bless  me,  it's  getting  dark.  Come,  Dobbin, 
ye-hup."  Such  were  the  lucubrations  of  the 
faithful  friend  of  the  late  Lady  Waddilove, 
as  he  hastened  to  London,  charged  with  the 
task  of  discovering  Mordaunt,  and  with  the 
delivery  of  the  following  epistle  : — 

'*  You  are  now,  Sir,  the  heir  to  that  property 
which,  some  years  ago,  passed  from  your  hands 
into  mine.  My  son,  for  whom  alone  wealth,  or, 
J  may  say,  life,  was  valuable  to  me,  is  no  more. 
I  only,  an  old,  childless  man,  stand  between 
you  and  the  estates  of  Mordaunt.  Do  not  wait 
for  my  death  to  enjoy  them.  I  cannot  live 
here,  where  every  thing  reminds  me  of  my 
great  and  irreparable  loss.  I  shall  remove  next 
month  into  another  home.  Consider  this,  then, 
as  once  more  yours.  The  house,  I  believe,  you 
will  find  not  disimproved  by  my  alterations ; 
the  mortgages  on  the  estate  have  been  paid  off; 
the  former  rental  you  will  perhaps  allow  my 
steward  to  account  to  you  for,  and  after  my 
death  the  present  one  will  be  yours.  I  am  in- 
formed  that  you  are   a  proud  man,  and  not 
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likely  to  receive  favours.  Be  it  so.  Sir  ! — it  is 
not  as  a  favour  on  your  side  that  I  now  make 
you  this  request — there  are  circumstances  con- 
nected with  my  treaty  with  jour  father,  which 
have  of  late  vexed  my  conscience — and  con- 
science, Sir,  must  be  satisfied  at  any  loss.  But 
we  shall  meet,  perhaps,  and  talk  over  the  past ; 
at  present  I  will  not  enlarge  on  it.  If  you  have 
sujffered  by  me,  T  am  sufficiently  punished,  and 
my  only  hope  is,  to  repair  your  losses. 
"  I  am,  &c., 
"  H.  Vavasour  Mordaunt."" 

Such  was  the  letter,  so  important  to  Mor- 
daunt, with  which  our  worthy  friend  was 
charged.  Bowed  to  the  dust,  as  Vavasour  was, 
by  the  loss  of  his  son,  and  open  to  conscience 
as  affliction  had  made  him,  he  had  lived  too 
long  for  effect,  not  to  be  susceptible  to  its  influ- 
ence, even  to  the  last.  Amidst  all  his  grief, 
and  it  was  intense,  there  were  some  whispers  of 
self-exaltation  at  the  thought  of  the  eclat^  which 
his  generosity  and  abdication  would  excite  ;  and, 
with  true  worldly  morality,  the  hoped-for  plau- 
dits of  others  gave  a  triumph,  rather  than  hu- 
miliation, to  his  reconcilement  with  himself. 

To  say    truth,    there    were   indeed   circum- 
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stances  connected  with  his  treaty  with  Mor- 
daunt's  father,  calculated  to  vex  his  conscience. 
He  knew  that  he  had  not  only  taken  great  ad- 
vantage of  Mr.  Mordaunt's  distress,  but  that, 
at  his  instigation,  a  paper,  which  could  for  ever 
have  prevented  Mr.  Mordaunt's  sale  of  the  pro- 
perty,  had  been  destroyed  ;  these  circumstances, 
during  the  life  of  his  son,  he  had  endeavoured 
to  forget  or  to  palUate.  But  grief  is  the  father 
of  remorse ;  and,  at  the  death  of  that  idolized 
son,  the  voice  at  his  heart  grew  imperious,  and 
he  lost  the  power,  in  losing  the  motive,  of  reason* 
ing  it  away. 

Mr.  Brown's  advertisement  was  unanswered  ; 
and,  with  the  zeal  and  patience  of  the  Christian 
proselyte's  tribe  and  calling,  the  good  man 
commenced,  in  person,  a  most  elaborate  and 
painstaking  research.  For  a  long  time,  his 
endeavours  were  so  ineffectual,  that  Mr.  Brown, 
in  despair,  disposed  of  the  two  Indian  jars  for 
half  their  value,  and  heaved  a  despondent  sigh, 
whenever  he  saw  the  great  Turkey  carpet  rolled 
up  in  his  warehouse,  with  as  much  obstinacy  as 
if  it  never  meant  to  unroll  itself  again. 

At  last,  however,  by  dint  of  indefatigable 
and  minute  investigation,  he  ascertained  that 
the  object  of  hia  search  had  resided  in  London, 
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under  a  feigned  name ;  from  lodging  to  lodg- 
ing, and  corner  to  corner,  he  tracked  him,  till  at 
length  he  made  himself  master  of  Mordaunt's 
present  retreat.  A  joyful  look  did  Mr.  Brown 
cast  at  the  great  Turkey  carpet,  as  he  passed 
by  it,  on  his  way  to  his  street  door,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  intended  visit  to  Mordaunt.  "  It  is 
a  fine  thing  to  have  a  good  heart,"  said  he,  in 
the  true  style  of  Sir  Christopher  Findlater,  and 
he  again  eyed  the  carpet.  "  I  really  feel  quite 
happy  at  the  thought  of  the  pleasure  I  shall 
give  !" 

After  a  walk  through  as  many  obscure  and 
filthy  wynds,  and  lanes,  and  alleys,  and  courts, 
as  ever  were  threaded  by  some  humble  fugitive 
from  justice,  the  patient  Morris  came  to  a  sort 
of  court,  situated  among  the  miserable  hovels  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Tower.  He  paused,  wonder- 
ingly,  at  a  dwelling,  in  which  every  window  was 
broken,  and  where  the  tiles,  torn  from  the  roof, 
lay  scattered  in  forlorn  confusion  beside  the 
door ;  where  the  dingy  bricks  looked  crumbling 
away  from  very  age  and  rottenness,  and  the 
fabric,  which  was  of  great  antiquity,  seemed  so 
rocking  and  infirm,  that  the  eye  looked  upon  its 
distorted  and  over-hanging  position  with  a  sen- 
sation of  pain  and  dread  ;  where  the  very  rats 
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had  deserted  their  loathsome  cells,  from  the  inse- 
curity of  their  tenure,  and  the  ragged  mothers 
of  the  abject  neighbourhood  forbade  their 
brawling  children  to  wander  under  the  threat- 
ening walls,  lest  they  should  keep  the  promise 
of  their  mouldering  aspect,  and,  falling,  bare  to 
the  obstructed  and  sickly  day  the  secrets  of  their 
prison  house.  Girt  with  the  foul  and  reeking 
lairs  of  that  extreme  destitution  which  necessity 
urges  irresistibly  into  guilt,  and  excluded,  by 
filthy  allies,  and  an  eternal  atmosphere  of  smoke 
and  rank  vapour,  from  the  blessed  sun,  and  the 
pure  air  of  Heaven,  the  miserable  mansion 
seemed  set  apart  for  every  disease  to  couch 
within — too  perilous  even  for  the  hunted  crimi- 
nal —  too  dreary  even  for  the  beggar  to  pre- 
fer it  to  the  bare  hedge,  or  the  inhospitable 
porch,  beneath  whose  mockery  of  shelter  the 
frosts  of  winter  had  so  often  numbed  him  into 

sleep. 

Thrice  did  the  heavy  and  silver-hilted  cane 
of  Mr.  Brown  resound  upon  the  door,  over 
which  was  a  curious  carving  of  a  lion  dormant, 
and  a  date,  of  which  only  the  two  numbers 
15  were  discernible.  Roused  by  a  note  so 
unusual,  and  an  apparition  so  unwontedly  smug, 
as  the  worthy  Morris,  a  whole  legion  of  dingy 
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and  smoke-dried  brats,  came  trooping  from  the 
surrounding  huts,  and  with  many  an  elvish  cry, 
and  strange  oath,  and  cabahstic  word,  which 
thrilled  the  respectable  marrow  of  Mr.  Brown, 
they  collected  in  a  gaping,  and,  to  his  alarmed 
eye,  a  menacing  group,  as  near  to  the  house  as 
their  fears  and  parents  would  permit  them. 

*'  It  is  very  dangerous,"  thought  Mr.  Brown, 
looking  shiveringly  up  at  the  hanging  and  tot- 
tering roof,  "  and  very  appalling,"  as  he  turned 
to  the  ragged  crowd  of  infant  reprobates  which 
began  with  every  moment  to  increase.  At  last 
he  summoned  courage,  and  inquired,  in  a  tone 
half  soothing  and  half  dignified,  if  they  could 
inform  him  how  to  obtain  admittance,  or  how  to 
arouse  the  inhabitants. 

An  old  crone,  leaning  out  of  an  opposite  win- 
dow, with  matted  hair  hanging  over  a  begrimed 
and  shrivelled  countenance,  made  answer.  '  No 
one,'  she  said,  in  her  peculiar  dialect,  which  the 
digne  citoyen  scarcely  comprehended,  *  lived 
there,  or  had  done  so  for  years ;'  but  Brown 
knew  better ;  and  while  he  was  asserting  the 
fact,  a  girl  put  her  head  out  of  another  hovel, 
and  said  that  she  had  sometimes  seen,  at  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  a  man  leave  the  house,  but  wher 
ther  any  one  else  lived  in  it,  she  could  not  tell. 
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Again  Mr.  Brown  sounded  an  alarm,  but  no  an- 
swer came  forth,  and  in  great  fear  and  trembling 
he  applied  violent  hands  to  the  door  ;  it  required 
but  little  force :  it  gave  way  ;  he  entered ;  and, 
jealous  of  the  entrance  of  the  mob  without,  re- 
closed  and  barred,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  the 
shattered  door.  The  house  was  unnaturaUy 
large  for  the  neighbourhood,  and  Brown  was 
in  doubt  whether  first  to  ascend  a  broken  and 
perilous  staircase,  or  search  the  rooms  below : 
he  decided  on  the  latter;  he  found  no  one,  and 
with  a  misgiving  heart,  which  nothing  but  the 
recollection  of  the  great  Turkey  carpet  could 
have  inspired,  he  ascended  the  quaking  steps. 
All  was  silent.  But  a  door  was  unclosed.  He 
entered,  and  saw  the  object  of  his  search  before 
him. 

Over  a  pallet  bent  a  form,  on  which,  though 
youth  seemed  withered,  and  even  pride  broken, 
the  unconquerable  soul  left  somewhat  of  grace 
and  glory,  that  sustained  the  beholder's  remem- 
brance of  better  days — a  child  in  its  first  infancy 
knelt  on  the  nearer  side  of  the  bed,  with  clasped 
hands,  and  vacant  eyes  that  turned  towards  the 
intruder,  and  remained  rivetted  on  his  steps  with 
a  listless  and  lack-lustre  gaze.  But  Glendower, 
or  rather  Mordaunt,  as  he  bent  over  the  pallet, 
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bered,  that  to  this  persecution  be  was  bound 
by  a  necessity  which,  urgent,  dark,  and  implicat- 
ing life  itself,  rendered  him  callous  to  every  ob- 
stacle, and  unsusceptible  of  all  remorse.  With 
the  exquisite  tact  which  he  possessed,  he 
never  openly  recurred  to  his  former  proposal  of 
fraud  :  he  contented  himself  with  endeavouring 
to  persuade  Glendower  to  accept  pecuniary 
assistance;  but  in  vain.  The  veil  once  torn 
from  his  character,  no  craft  could  restore. 
Through  all  his  pretences,  and  seven-fold  hypo- 
crisy, Glendower  penetrated  at  once  into  his 
real  motives:  he  was  not  to  be  duped  by  as- 
surances of  friendship  which  he  knew  the  very 
dissimilarities  between  their  natures  rendered 
impossible.  He  had  seen  at  the  first,  despite  of 
all  allegations  to  the  contrary,  that,  in  the  fraud 
Crauford  had  proposed,  that  person  could  by 
no  means  be  an  uninfluenced  and  cold  adviser. 
In  after  conversations,  Crauford,  driven,  by  the 
awful  interest  he  had  in  success,  from  his  usual 
consummateness  of  duplicity,  betrayed  in  va- 
rious important  minutiae  how  deeply  he  was 
implicated  in  the  crime  for  which  he  had  ar- 
gued ;  and  not  even  the  visible  and  progressive 
decay  of  his  wife  and  child  could  force  the  stern 
mind  of  Glendower  into  accepting  the  wages  of 
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that  iniquity  which   he   knew   well  were  only 
offered  as  an  earnest  or  a  snare. 

There  is  a  majesty  about  extreme  misery, 
when  the  mind  falls  not  with  the  fortunes, 
which  no  hardihood  of  vice  can  violate  un- 
abashed. Often  and  often,  humbled  and 
defeated,  through  all  his  dissimulation,  was 
Crauford  driven  from  the  presence  of  the  man 
whom  it  was  his  bitterest  punishment  to  fear 
most  when  most  he  affected  to  despise ;  and  as 
often,  recollecting  his  powers,  and  fortifying 
himself  in  his  experience  of  human  frailty  when 
guflBciently  tried,  did  he  return  to  his  attempts. 
He  waylaid  the  door  and  watched  the  paths  of 
his  intended  prey.  He  knew  that  the  mind 
which  even  best  repels  temptation  first  urged, 
hath  seldom  power  to  resist  the  same  suggestion, 
if  daily,  dropping,  unwearying,  presenting  itself 
in  every  form,  obtruded  in  every  hour,  losing 
its  horror  by  custom,  and  finding  in  the  re- 
bellious bosom  itself  its  smoothest  vizard  and 
most  alluring  excuse.  And  it  was,  indeed,  a 
mighty  and  perilous  trial  to  Glendower,  when 
rushing  from  the  presence  of  his  wife  and 
diild — when  fainting  under  accumulated  evils — 
when  almost  delirious  with  sickening  and 
heated  thought,  to  hear  at  each  prompting  of 
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and  surviving  pilgrimage,  that  her  last  thought 
had  been  kindness  to  him,  and  her  last  act  had 
s|K)ken  a  forgetfulness  even  of  death,  in  the  cares 
and  devotion  of  love. 
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